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PREFACE. 

'pO  m««u„  .he  South  African  War  of  ,899-900  merely  by 
1  the  populat, on  of  the  two  Boer  Republics,  would  necessitate 
with  ,h  ""'■.'''"•"'"  «  '•'  unimportant  contest  in  comparison 
w.th  the  great  mtemational  conflicts  of  the  century.  To  measure 
■t  by  he  real  power  of  the  Dutch  in  South  AfricZ  under  p^set 
cond,t.„„s.  and  by  the  principles  involved  in  its  inception  and 
prosecution  makes  it  a  struggle  which  rivals  in  impo^^nc"  *e 
Cnmean  War  .he  American  Civil  War  or  the  Franco-Prssian 
co.Wl,ct     In  the  fi„t  of  these,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Sari"" 

Rult    Th  *;  "'"^'""-^  '^'^' """  ^^^--  po^y" 

and  the  R  V  "f       ""•""'    *"■'      P°""  '"  '"-  Mediterranean 
s...on  of  Constantmople.     In  the  second,  the  United  States  L 

v^n  r  """'"""'r  '"  "='"°"^'  •'""^-     '"  *=  '"-O,  PrussU 
™^^ac:r^'^"  "'  "°"  '°  «"«"■■  "^^-^^  -<•  -cessfu, 
All  of  these  elemen.s  find  a  place  in  .he  South  African  War 

kandrBl     f  r'^T  ,''™^''-  ^'«-''-'  Steyn  and  the  Afri! 
kander  Bund,  of  Cape  Colony,  has  been  developing  for  years  into 

Dutch  South  Afnca  and  the  seizure  of  Cape  Town-one  of  the 
ch.f  stations  of   British  commercial  and  Litime  ^Zr     M. 
Chamberlam  precp.tated  matters,  so  far  as  the  Cape  Colony  Dutch 
were  concerned,  by  a  policy  of  firmness  .0  which  Ly  were  un^c 
customed  at  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  wh'icr    „  ;:; 
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and  conciliatoy  as  it  was,  forced  the  hand  of  the  Transvaal  Presi- 
dent before  his  general  policy  was  quite  matured.  As  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  proceeded  and  the  war  itself  developed  it 
became  a  struggle  for  Imperial  unity  as  truly  and  fully  as  was  the 
American  Civil  War.  Two  great  Colonies  of  the  Empire  were 
threatened,  the  principles  of  equal  right  and  equal  liberty  upon 
which  its  entire  self-governing  portions  have  been  built  up  and 
maintained  were  spurned,  and  the  feeling  of  unity  which  has  latterly 
grown  so  amazingly  amongst  its  various  countries  was  openly  flouted 
by  the  treatment  of  the  Uitlanders  and  the  attack  upon  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.  Backed  by  the  undoubted  ability  of  President  Kruger, 
the  sentiment  of  racial  unity  amongst  the  Dutch  of  all  South  Africa, 
the  swords  and  science  of  European  officers  and  experts,  the 
immense  sums  drawn  from  the  Uitlanders  and  possibly  from 
Europe,  the  armaments  prepared  during  a  long  term  of  years  with 
skill  and  knowledge,  the  characteristics  of  a  people  admirably 
adapted  through  both  knowledge  and  experience  for  warfare  on 
South  African  soil,  the  Boer  cry  of  "  On  to  Durban  "  was  really  more 
menacing  to  British  interests  and  conditions  of  unpreparedness 
than  was  the  cry  of  the  Parisian  populace,  in  1870,  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia.  A  war  with  France  might  not  have  been  nearly  as 
difficult  or  as  serious  a  matter  to  Great  Britain  under  existing 
conditions  as  the  war  with  the  Boer  Republics  has  turned  out  to  be. 
The  loss  of  South  Africa,  or  the  failure  to  assert  British 
supremacy  as  the  Paramount  Power  in  that  region,  would  not  only 
have  humiliated  Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  rival  nations  everywhere 
and  precipitated  peril  wherever  aggressive  foreign  ambition  could 
find  a  desirable  opening,  but  it  would  have  lost  her  the  respect,  the 
admiration  or  the  loyalty  of  rising  British  nations  in  Australia  and 
Canada ;  of  lesser  Colonies  all  over  the  world ;  of  swarming  mil- 
lions  of  uncivilized  races  in  Hindostan,  China  and  Northern  Africa. 
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Its  influence  would  have  been  a  shock  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
nerves  of  the  world ;  a  blow  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the 
••httle  peoples"  who  now  rest  securely  under  the  real  or  nominal 
guarantee  of  British  power.   In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on  the  borders 
of  Afghanistan,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Siam  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  in  the  waters  of  Australasia  and  on  tlie  coasts  of  New- 
foundland.  upon  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Nile  and  along  the  borders 
of  Canada,  the  result  would  have  come  as  the  most  menacing  storm- 
cloud  of  modern  history.    The  power  of  a  great  lace  to  continue  its 
mission  of  colonization,  civilization  and  construction  was  involved- 
and  would  be  again  involved  if  any  future  and  serious  European  in- 
tervention were  threatened. 

The  origin  of  the  question  itself  is  too  wide  and  complicated  to 
treat  of  m  a  few  brief  words.     To  some  superficial  onlookers  it  has 
been  a  simple  matter  of  dispute  as  to  franchise  regulations  between 
President  Kruger  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.     To  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land  .t  has  been  a  wicked  and  heartless  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great 
Bntam  to  se.ze  a  Naboth's  vineyard  of  gold  and  territory.    To  a  few 
Enghshmen.  even  it  has  seemed  a  product  of  capitalistic  aggression 
or  of  the  personal  ambition  of  a  Rhodes  or  a  Chamberlain.    To  many 
more  u  has  appeared  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Gladstone  policy 
of  I88I  and  ,884.    In  reality,  however,  it  is  the  result  of  a  hundred 
years  of  raaal  nvalry.  during  which  the  Boer  character  has  been 
evolved  out  of  mtense  isolation,  deliberate  ignorance  and  cultivated 
prejudge  mto  the  remarkable  product  of  to-day.  while  the  nature  of 
h.s  Brmsh  neighbor  has  expanded  in  the  light  of  liberty  and  through 

fir^^       ''""'"•  "'  ^'"^^  ""'  °'  "°^^'^-"'^«  "^--^^^^  -to  the 
great  modern  representative  of  progress  in  all  that  makes  for  good 

government,  active  intellectual  endeavor,  material  wealth  and  Im- 
penal  expansion. 

Stagnation  as  opposed  to  progress,  slavery  to  freedom,  racial 
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hatred  to  general  uniiy,  isolation  and  seclusion  to  free  colonization 
and  settlemewt.  the  darkness  of  the  African  veldt  to  tlie  light  of 
European  civilization— these  are  the  original  causesof  the  war.  British 
mistakes  of  policy  in  defending  the  Boer  against  the  Kaffir  or  the 
Kaffir  against  the  Boer;  political  errors  in  making  the  Conventions 
of  1852  and  1854.  of  1881  and  1884;  hesitancy  in  the  annexation  of 
territory  and  indifference  in  the  holding  of  it;  have  increased  the 
complications  of  South  African  life  and  government,  but  have  not 
affected  the  root  of  the  evil-the  fact  of  two  absolutely  conflicting 
social  and  political  systems  developing  side  by  side  during  a  century 
of  difficulty  and  racial  rivalry.     This  antagonism  has  been  absolute 
The  Boer  love  for  liberty  or  independence  became  simply  a  love  for 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  humanity  and  a  desire  to  imitate  the  slave- 
owners of  Old  Testament  history.    The  final  result  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  foreign,  or  Hollander,  oligarchy  in  both  the  Dutch  repub- 
lics for  the  purpos'    Z"  preserving  this  condition.     The  British  ideal 
is  freedom  in  government,  in  trade,  in  politics,  for  himself  and  for 
others,  regardless  of  race,  or  creed,  or  color.    The  Boer  principle  of 
morality  has  always  been  a  mere  matter  of  color;  that  of  the  average 
Englishman  is  very  different.     The  Boer  religion  is  a  gospel  of 
sombreness  wrapped  in  the  shadow  of  Hebrew  seclusion  and  exclu- 
siveness;  that  of  the  true  Englishman  is  a  gospel  of  love  and  the 
light  of  a  New  Testament  dispensation.     Side  by  side  these  two 
types  have  lived  and  struggled  in  South  Africa,  and  to-day  the  racial, 
national,  individual  and  other  differences  are  being  thrown  into  the 
crucible  of  a  desperate  conflict.     There  can  only  be  one  local  result— 
the  ultimate  organization  of  a  united  South  Africa  in  which  race  and 
creed  and  color  will  be  merged  in  one  general  principle  of  perfect 
equality  and  the  practice  of  one  great  policy  of  liberty  to  all,  within  the 
bounds  of  rational  legislation  and  honest  life.     A  second  and  more 
widely  potent  consequence  will  be  the  closer  constructive  union  of 
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the  British  Empire  and  the  welding  of  its  scattered  and  sometimes 
incoherent  systems  of  defence  and  legislation  and  commerce  into  one 
mighty  whole  in  which  Canada  and  Australia  and  South  Africa  and 
in  some  measure.  India  will  stand  together  as  an  Imperial  unit  A 
third  and  very  important  result,  arising  out  of  the  policy  of  foreign 
nations  during  the  struggle,  should  also  be  the  drawing  closer  of  ex. 
isting  ties  of  friendship  and  kinship  between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  American  Republic. 

J.  CASTELL  HOPKINS. 
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Glossary  of  Boer  Terms. 

That  the  readers  of  this  volume  may  understand  the  meaning 
of  certain  Boer  names  and  words  which  the  author  has  found  it 
necessary  to  use,  we  append  the  following  glossary  of  those  most 
frequently  employed : 

Aarde _    ^. 

Afgang  ...  ^^'  K™""** 

Baas  ^^°P« 

Beck  .    .        ^***«' 

«-,_  ' Brook 

^^° Mountain  (the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  «i) 

Boom'    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.    '.'.[[y.',[[[ ^^11 

^osc  ve    t ^^  ypgjj  pj^jj  covered  with  bush 

Bdtenlander  ." ^'^^'  P°°^ 

Burg  Foreigner 

Bui^her  .    .    ; /  *°^ 

Commandeer     . '  ;  ^  cituen 

Commando    .    .  ^    '    '  ^olevytroops 

p^  A  body  of  armed  men 

Dorp  .' ^  ^*"«y 

Drift ■    '    ■ ^  ^"^^ 

Dusselboom  .    .    .    .' A  ford 

Fontein  Pole  of  an  ox  wagon 

Gejjigjj       A  spnng  or  fountain 

Hout.  .'.■;;;:: w  \,^''?''* 

Inspan    .  ^   ' '    "  ^^°°^'  ^""l'" 

^    'T,  ^o  harness  or  tether  horses  or  cattle 

Gentleman  of  the  Volks  Raad 

-arroo  A  geographical  term  for  a  certain  district.     In  Hottentot  a 

"dry  place"  ' 

Kerel 

j^gj  A  chap,  or  fellow 

Kloof  .'■.■.'." ;  •  •  •  •  ^y 

Knn  ^^  XT     •  -^  valley  or  ravine 

i^op,  or  Kopie .  v-n  n 

j^j.^j .  A  hill  or  small  mountain 

^ ^  place  of  meeting,  headquarters 
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Kniger    .  The  family  name  of  present  president  of  South  African  Repubhc 

KranU a         •  • 

. A  precipice 

Laager  .   .  A  fortified  camp,  but  often  applied  to  any  camp,  fortified  or  not 

^****«»* Localgovemor 

Jf*>P Course,  channel 

Mod*'*' Mud 

|^°™  •   ; Pretty 

N«*t™J Lord'sSupper 

N«'"'« New 

°°° Uncle 

Bed  of  a  dried-np  salt  marsh 

^^^ A  passage  between  mountains 

^***^ Senate 

J*^?" Senator 

^^"» Senate  haU 

™*~" Parliament  house 

„     !^  , • Edge,  margin 

*^°°'°^* Term  of  contempt  applied  to  British  by  Boers 

f^SfCM A  barren,  hilly  country 

S***"*** A  heap  of  stones  used  to  protect  a  marksman  against 

opposing  rifle  lire 

„  " Cunning,  crafty 

f'*. Aditch 

Spru" Creek 

Staat ^"f 

stad A ;   •  ^ 

A  town  or  city 

I"^"^^ Across  the  vaUey 

Trek .  .  ' 

^    , .  A  journey 

„.      " ' To  travel,  or  pull  away  from 

Ult "^  rv  »    J 

^j.  Outside 

!l!~P*° To  unharness,  to  stop 

1  lander ^  outsider  or  newcomer 

Veldt ^^^'^^ 

^  , , A  prairie,  or  treeless  plain 

^'j***^"' The  general  in  command 

^^    ■    ■ A  prairie-like  meadow 

volks  Raad House  of  commons  or  representatives 

Voortrekker, pj„^^^^ 

,,,.._      ■   ■   *, Housewife 

Wirtraterstrand The  edge  of  the  White  Water 

** South 
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The  correct  pronunciation  of  Boer  words  is  very  difficult  to  a 
speaker  of  the  Laglish  tongue,  hence  the  attempt  to  give  it  in 
above  glossarj'  is  omitted     The  language  is  as  peculiar  to  South 
Africa  as  the  jargon  French  of  lower  Louisiana  is  to  that  country 
and  even  more  unlike  Holland  Dutch  than  the  Creole  dialect  is 
unlike  Parisian  French.     While  the  Boer  speech  was  primarily 
Dutch,  It  has  been  so  modified  by  isolation   from  the  mother 
country  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  by  contact  with  the  native 
African  tribes,  and  by  the  influx  of  French,  Spanish  and  Maylay 
elements,  that  a  native  Hollander  is  scarcely  able  to  understand  it, 
even  when  written,  and  to  speak  it.  as  the  Boers  do,  he  finds 
impossible. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Dark 
Continent 


Early  Scenes  of  Settlement  and  Struggle. 

FROM  the  date  of  its  dl  covery  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in 
i486,  until  the  first  Dutch  settlement  by  Van  Riebeeclc,  in 
1650,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  simply  a  finger  post  on 
the  route  to  India— a  convenient  and  temporary  anchorage  for 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  Spanish  and  French 
ships.  And  around  its  stormy  and  rock-bound 
headlands  had  passed  the  richly  laden  ships  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  East  India  Companies  for  half  a  century  be- 
fore the  latter  founded  its  pioneer  establishment  Hence  for- 
ward, howe  r,  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  with  its  towering  and 
mountainou  mass  of  granite  sheltering  the  Castle  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  and  the  tiny  settlement  of  Cape  Town,  was  to  be  the 
scene  and  centre  of  a  gradual  colonization,  of  continuous  struggle 
with  innumerable  natives,  of  peculiar  trade  conditions  and  curious 
governing  experiences,  of  capture  by  the  English  and  of  varied 
experiments  in  British  government. 

The  first  Dutch  settlement  was  really  a  station  for  supplying 
the  passing  ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany.    No   idea  of  territorial  extension  was  pre-     J*»«  ^*"* 
sent   in   the    minds   of   those    who    proceeded  to        *"**"*"* 
erect  a  fort  and  to  barter  with  wandering  natives.    They  knew 
nothing  of  the  vast  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent  and  its  two 
or  three   hundred   millions   of  black     or     brown  population,  its 
merciless  wars  and  campaigns,  its  savage  customs  and  cruelties,  its 


If 


**  '^1^*' SCMNBS  OF  SBTTLBMB/n- 

ThtOM-TUn.     "*®    **"*"•   n»d    iwanned    down    upon  th«  far 
Nativat  eaatern   coast   and   w^r*    «— .*-  • 

/mm  ^k  n!         .  preparing   to   overrun 

r«rl«n  or  K  .      *"*  ^**'""  •"  ^*"*«^  Africa  all  the  «eat 

«glon  of  Urren  upland  and  rolling  veldt  and  level  K^L  ^ 
known   now  bv  the  romm««  7^  '^**^  P'""» 

«w  uy  cne  common   name  of  South  Africa.     Tk-  ♦•- 

■cttlement.   of   the    Dutch  were  th...  •    ^         *  ^'^^ 

for  a  future  in  which  th.  ^  '  unconsciously   preparing 

or  K^Tt         u  P«"'»'«nt  pressure  of  millions  of  SntiT 

-ht^t  Ta.^''c;;r  ^"'  "'^^  :^^  ^'^^^^  -^-^^  ^^5: 

a  degraded  coast  tXThoT^ur'^r  "«'^«»  «««Pt«ng  members  of 

scale  we^the  HoTen^^^^^^^^  ^^    ""  ""'*  '•^'*'  ^"  *»^« 

of  wande"rifg^H^rn^  Th'^w^o  ^f  r^^^H  ^^""^^  *  '^"^^ 
continent     Fighting  condnuril!  '^e  southern  part  of  the 

casionally  with  the  whr^.*"*""*^'  themselves,  trading  oc 

Th.  Dutch  E«,  *"",''"  '"■=«««  of  four  millions  in  ,h.  Enelish 
l=dUC,n.p.„,  Popula„o„    of  .he  .l,i„«„  American   Colon « 

The  Dutch   East   India  Company  r^ed  w  h  .         •""'"=  "* 

and   its  regulation,  read  IikeTL^„  ,  '^"'  •~''"- 

tion.    Slaves  we-   of  co»~       "^       ?  °'  """"""'  '"^'^ 
were,  pi  course,  permitted  and  encouraged,  and. 


EARLY  SCENES  OF  SETTLEMENT  AND  STRUGGLE      vf 
b  1754.  the  penalty  of  death  was  fixed  for  any  «lave  raiting  hit  hand 
against  hit  matter,  and  that  of  a  tevere  flogging  for  any  who  loitered 
outtide  the  church  doort  during  tervice  time.    The  French  Protett- 
antt,  or  Huguenots,  who  came  out  in  1688-90,  were  welcomed  as 
setders.  but  were  very  soon  shown  that  no  ideas  of  racial  equality 
pervaded  the  Dutch  mind.     A  tchoolmaster  was  imported  expressly 
to  teach  the  children  the  language  of  the  dominant  race.    No  sep- 
arate communities  were  allowed,  and  the  French  were  carefully 
mixed  amongst  the  Dutch  and  other  setders.    Requests  for  distinct 
church  organisation  were  stigmatized  as  impertinent,  «      ♦!.   »       v 
and  die  use  of  the  language  was  forbidden  in  official  H^Jli.nou'Jlira 
or  public  life.     By  the  middle  of  die  eighteenth  cen-  Received 
tury  it  had  entirely  died.    Sumptuary  laws  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character  prevailed.    Any  person  seeing  the  Governor  approach  had 
to  stop  his  carriage  and  get  out  of  it    No  one  lower  in  rank  tiian  a 
merchant  could  use  a  large  umbrella,  and  only  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ter;  of  diose  who  were,  or  had  been,  members  of  die  Council  could 
do  so.    The  trade  monopoly  of  the  Company  was  so  rigorous  that 
Colonists  were  entirely  debarred  from  external  commerce,  and  were 
dependent  upon  officials  for  the  sale  and  price  of  their  products. 
They  had  .lot  the  most  elementary  self.government,  and  at  tire  end 
of  die  eighteenth  century  did  not  possess  a  printing  press.     Cut  off 
from  all  literature,  having  nothing  but  the  Bible  and  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  they  developed  a  type  of  character  unique  in 
Itself  and  productive  of  most  serious  consequences. 

Nor  was  permanency  of  settiement  encouraged  by  die  Dutch 
authonues.  From  1705  to  1770  the  Government  issued  what  were 
termed  "loan  leases."  or  licenses  to  occupy  land  in  the  interior  for 
grazmg  purposes  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  rental  and  with  a 
nght  to  re^ssume  possession  at  any  time  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    Combined  witi,  changes  in  the  seasons  and  die  pasturage. 
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Th.  S;,..„         marked  the  pages  of  W    Ir    ^^'"»"  "'>''*  <«> 

"d.dno.scrupIe.o^deraboutWWaJd,"';  ""''''•  *^f-™" 
"^'  from  to  loan  fa^s,-  and  final.  "'"'''"" '^^^''i"-- 

abolished.  Meantime  a  rerionlrf^''"  '"°-  *=  =y«em  was 
taten  f„m  ,„  Houen^o^rd  ,S;f"  "!=  ''""^-  '^'"-ad  been 
grass-land  available  for  ,l,e,V  us"  '7 "  u  ?"'"  ''™>'  ''«'"■  *«  best 
<""«.  The  natural  resuU  of"  ^L"  .  r  'f  '""  "'«-  f"  «n. 
part  of  .he  natives  was  pnnlhm  '  rt^;  Vf""  ^"^"^  "P™  t^e 
»ar,;  .n  ti,e  holding  of  cap,„rerid^^  '"""'^  '"  *=  'o™  of 
and  .n  ti,e  occasional  applLo„  ^f^,     /^  'r:'""  °'  ^'-«' 

This  matter  of  relations  with  A.  '"''"^'  ^™««. 

PKcated  a.  an  early  date  (  65I  bv  ^  '7 7 '  °' ^'-""-^  ""o".- 
^laves  f^m  a  Portugese  sWp^  ^hf"  '""t"«'°"  °f  -me  negro 
of  Guinea  and  sold  ^the  cXommeTtr"  Tf  '™"'  *=  -« 
borhood  of  Cape  Town  and  luTT        ""«''  ^^'  '"  ^^  "eigh. 

«-  '^--.Mined.^Lt  ::trei:?:r  "'^"'  -■ 

Successive  a  manual  nature  thi.  nffl.'  i  ^"^  ^'°^^  o'" 

SSiaUon.        f-X  -plicSe^r:^  ~-^^^ 

"•■•dst  of  vast  reserves  of  da/uw  "T"  °    ^'^'^""-'"P  -  .he 
■"'o  ti,e  fullest  practice  and  .p^^i"^'^ '^■'  P"'  *=  Principle 

p=::ri^itro'^~^^^^^^ 
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Spice  Islands,  who  were  sent  by  the  Batavian  Government  to  serve 

out  terms  of  punishment  or  slavery  at  the  Cape.     They  were,  of 

course,  more  intelHgent  than  the  impor  c<I  slaves  from  Guinea  and 

Mozambique,  and  often  made  e>  client  mason;,   harness-makers, 

coopers  and  tailors;  but  their  influ  net;  upon  th  •  moral  tone  of  the 

white  community  amongst  whom  iliey  vrcre  placed  is  not  hard  to 

estimate.     From  their  arrival  dates  one  of  the  many  mixed  races 

with  which  South  Africa  swarms.    Another  class  of  imported  Asi- 

atics  of  a  higher  type  consisted  of  political  offenders  sent  from  Java 

at  a  later  date  to  live,  with  their  families,  upon  fixed  Government 

allowances.    They  received  occasional  accessions  up  to  1781,  when 

the  last  batch  came  out.     As  a  result  of  these  successive  racial 

importations  Cape  Colony  came  in  time  to  include  a  most  singular 

and  varied  half-breed  population  in  which  Dutch  and  Hottentots  and 

Malay  and  Negro  were  all  intermixed. 

In  1759,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Colony  was  established, 

its  population  contained  9.7S2  Europeans,  of  whom      „ 

-.  .  r        »  European 

1,486  were  women  and  8,104  slaves.     How  many      Population 

natives  there  were  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  as  they  ^°  »759 
were  always  a  very  movable  quantity.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury  this  population  lived  and  slowly  increased  under  conditions 
which  absolutely  precluded  real  progress  and  evolved  the  character 
of  singular  stagnation  which  met  the  English  conquerors  in  1795. 
In  1779  the  Dutch  settlers  pleaded  in  vain  with  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  for  a  limited  privilege  of  making  purchases 
direcdy  in  Holland  instead  of  through  the  Company's  stores  at  Cape 
Town.  In  vain  the  so-called  burghers  also  asked  for  the  most  ele- 
mentary political  rights— though  even  then  entirely  unwilhng  to  con- 
cede any  rights  to  the  surrounding  natives.  In  vain  they  petitioned 
for  printed  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Government 
and  for  a  printing  press. 


i 


«n„rkable  distinct  ^:„":  "=":"=  "'rt '"  '*'"  o"  '^ 
.ors  nobly  fo„,h.  f„.  a„d  ^nqT:  d'^T/f^df '"/"T  '""* 
.amed  b„^he„  here,  who  have  blen  "™^ed  "  '"''  '"*  "  "« 
to  have  a  residence  in  a  lanrf  „f  ^T  ■"""""<'  "  ■»»"<=■•  of  grace 
*e  Sovereign  Power   .h^  "'"'"''''"  '"='  >««  «ken  by 

earu.,  uiwfa^r: Let^^r^:  ^'f  ^  r/"="  °'  *' 

cen,u.y,heUitlanders  belief"' Ae^sll  u         *'  "''"=""* 

treated  in  tl,e  Transvaal  t^ll  *""'"''==  'o  >««  t'™  taed  and 

frcn,  *e  poin.  of  vLw  of  Dull   "       '""""  '"'"''''  """  -"-'^ 

Butchsn/en-acy.  u:;Lrdr„:^:::^--f;::^^^^^^ 

ford,e  purpose  of  ena^    "/Sr^Col""*' ^f  ""'"'•  "^^ 
Colony  it  is  not  always  ex^dient  to  aoT  .^       ''       "°""*  "  » 

s^red  in  the  abstrac^,  J^t ::^f;:::^^  r 

object  of  pa,an,o„„,  importance  in  lerislatin^  for  ,^'^^^^'  .  ^ 
be  the  welfare  of  the  parent  state  of  ^h  \*^  u  ?  °°'"  ''""'" 
subordinate  part  and  to-lhich' Ceslts'^r..^"^ 

Meanwhile,  to  the  degradation  of  character  which  ca™,  f 
*'  P"--"  of  slaves  by  a  people  natu„.,y r^iHe/rnd 

Afn„„a.r  envronmen,  was  added  the  creadon  and  cultivaft 

■Vreased  *cir  islrZinC^  J^e  ^^r"  "^^  ""-^ 
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probably  did  not  do  it  very  well ;  the  Boers  were  themselves  com- 
pelled to  frequendy  speak  the  language  of  the  natives ;  there  was 
no  school  system  and  no  sifting  of  the  culture  of  a  higher  class  of 
permanent  residents  down  through  the  grades  of  other  settlers; 
there  was  no  emigration  of  population  from  Holland  which  might 
have  helped  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  language ;  and  the  result 
was  the  evolution  of  a  dialect  which  became  neither  Dutch  nor 
French,  nor  native,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three  called  die  Tool.  Olive 
Schreiner  has  given  the  following  explanation  and  description  ♦  of 
this  product  of  seventeenth  century  evolution  amongst  the  Boers: 

"The  Dutch  of  Holland  is  as  highly  developed  a  language  and  as 
voluminous  and  capable  of  expressing  the  finest  scintillations  of 
thought  as  any  in  Europe.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Tool  has  shrunk 
to  a  few  hundred  words,  which  have  been  shorn  of  almost  all  their 
inflections  and  have  been  otherwise  clipped.  ...  Of  the  com- 
monest pronouns  many  are  corrupted  out  of  all  resemblance  to  their 
originals.  Of  nouns  and  other  words  of  Dutch  extraction  most  are 
so  clipped  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  A  few  words  are  from 
Malay  and  other  native  sources ;  but  so  sparse  is  the  vocabulary 
and  so  broken  are  its  forms  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  Tool  to  ex- 
press  a  subUe  emotion,  an  abstract  conception,  or  a  wide  generali- 

In  1792  a  Commission  came  out  from  Holland  to  investit^ate 
the  affairs  and  government  of  the  now  decadent  and  bankrupt  Com- 
pany; and  shortly  afterwards  the  widespread  colonial  system  of  that 
famous  organization  was  taken  over  by  the  Home 
Government  of  Holland,  or,  as  it  became  under      Batkvian 
French  influence,  the  Batavian  Republic.     Minor      Republic 
reforms  were  introduced  at  the  Cape,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  current  conditions  of  corruption  and  stagnation,  and  by 
1795.  when  Cape  Town  capitulated  to  Admiral   Elphinstone  and 
General  Craig,  during  one  of  the  varied  phases  of  the  Napoleonic 

*  Tht  Story  of  SoHth  Africa.    By  W.  Bwil  Wonfold,  M.  A.    London,  1898. 
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wars  and  European  combinarions  against  EngJand,  much  of  the  in 
tenor  Colony  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  ,„o  li  de  reonhlit  I,  ![ 

he  capital.    Thus  ended  a  system  of  Government  which  the  late 
Judge  Watermeyer,  of  Cape  Town,  has  declared  was  'TJ^l 
political  purely  despotic;  in  all  things  commerciaTou  el  "^ 

listic  ,■  ••  and  which  the  Historiogtapher  to  Zc^l  c       '  '"""T 
snmmaH.ed  in  the  words...     ^. ^..Z^^]^::;:::^ 

sy«em  of  taxation  was  worse.  L,  d«  decline  of  its  prosperity  it  toW 
ated  many  gross  abuses."  ' 

In  this  way  were  laid  the  foundations  of  character  »„H  ,    . 
upon  which  have  been   built  the  development Tf IV    net^A 
cntury  .„  South  Africa.     So  6r,  however,  there  had  beeTnr.:^ 
^toi^arjr        antagonism  felt  towards  Great  Britain,  no  apparent 

BH^h  R„>e        "*r         "V^"''°"  "'  ""  "-«  --for  its 
application.     But.  with  the  entrance  of  Holland  into 
4e  lea^e  agamst  England  in  t;,;  and  the  evolution  of  Indil  a^ 
an  ,mro«an.  dependency  of  tite  Island  Kingdom,  had  come  the  fi« 
real  clash  of  English  and  Dutch  interests  in  South  Africa  rhrou»h 
'he  capture  of  Cape  Town.     This  preliminaiy  period^  Trit  h  ^le 
.«  the  country  lasted  undl  ,803.    Evetything  possible  was  donel 
conchate  the  Dutch  population,  which  in  the  country  districts  refused 
at  first  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  or  to  in  any  Ly  ackno JedJ 
.he  new  Government.    The  people  of  Cape  Town  were  treated  w^ 
^nerostty.    Officials  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  were,  as  a  rut 

out;  f"  Z  ""''■  *=  '^P'"'^'"'  ^""-^-  --"-i-g  to  a 
« Its  full  nominal  value;  some  very  obnoxious  taxes  were  abolished 
and  a  popularly  chosen  Council  or  burgher  Senate  was  established 

•feorp  M.-n,=l,  LL.  D,  1.  "Su-j  of  lb,  Nuio,..  s™»." 
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in  the  capital.  More  important  than  all,  the  announcement  was 
made  tliat  anyone  might  now  buy  and  sell  as  he  would,  deal  with 
whom  he  chose  in  a  business  way,  and  come  and  go  as  suited  him 
upon  land  and  water.  The  farmers  were  invited  to  Cape  Town  to  trade 
as  they  might  wish,  and  to  lay  any  matters  they  desired  before  the 
Governor.  The  early  British  administrators  included  Major-General 
Sir  J.  H.  Craig,  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  Sir  George  Yonge  and 
Major-General  Sir  Francis  Dundas. 

Unfortunately,  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  British  Colonial 
system  of  that  time  soon  manifested  themselves  in  South  Africa. 
While  free  trade  was  allowed  and  promoted  throughout  the  Colony, 
and  a  great  advance  thus  made  on  previous  conditions  it  was  soon 
found  that  external  trade  to  the  East  was  restricted  by  the  existing 
monopoly  of  the  British  East  India  Company ;  while  duties  were,  of 
course,  imposed  upon   goods   coming   from   the  West  in  any  but 
British  ships.    Even  in  this,  however,  there  was  an  advance  upon 
the  previous  limitations  under  which  goods  could  not  be  imported  at 
all  by  the  people,  even  in  Dutch  ships.     These  regulations,  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  applied  equally,  under  the  strict  navigation 
laws  of  that  time,  to  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  incUiding 
French  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  to      -.j^^  j^ 
South  Africa.    It  was  not  an   easy  population  to      Government 
govern.    The  Dutch  farmer  did  not  like  the  oath  of       Unpopular 
allegiance,  although  it  was  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  him  to  take. 
The  very  strictness  of  the  new  Government  and  the  absence  of  cor- 
ruption made  it  unpopular  in  some  measure.    The  fact  that  Holland 
had  become  a  Republic,  which  in  time  percolated  through  the  isola- 
tion  of  the  public  mind,  added  to  the  prejudice  against  monarchical 
government  which  already  existed  as  a  result  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.   Naturally  and  inevitably  positions  under 
the  Government  soon  drifted  into  the  hands  of  men  who  could  speak 
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English  and  who  possessed  British  sympathies.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
reahze  that  the  somewhat  sullen  character  of  a  Cape  Town  Dutch- 
man who  was  always  looking  forward  to  some  change  in  the 
European  kale.doscope-of  which  he  naturally  knew  more  than  the 
fanners  of  the  mterior  and  therefore  hoped  more  from-made  co- 
operation difficult  and  at  times  unpleasant. 

In  the  interior  there  had  been  one  or  'two  petty  insurrections,  or 
«ther  riots,  amongst  the  farmers,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  century 
occurred  the  third  Kaffir  war.     The  first  had  been  fought  in  ,7;^ 

Kaffir  w  ""'^^'  ^"^'''  '"^^'  ^""^  ^'^^  troublesome  Kosa  tribe 

amr  Wars        driven  back  over  the  Fish  River  which,  it  was  hoped, 
could  be  maintained  as  a  permanent  frontier  between 
tne  Colonists  and  the  Kaffirs.     The  second  was  a  similar  but  less 
important  struggle  with  the  same  tribe  in  1789.     One  was  now  to 
take  place  under  British  rule.     Tlie  clans  along  tlie  north  bank  of 
the  River  joined  in  a  sudden  raid  into  the  Colony  in  Februarj'  1709 
took  possession  of  a  large  strip  of  countrj'.  drove  the  fleeing  settlers' 
before  them,  attacked  and  almost  surprised  a  force  of  British  troops 
marching  under  General  Vandeleur  upon  another  errand  to  Algoa 
Bay.  cut  off  a  patrol  of  twenty  men  and  killed  all  but  four.     By 
August,  when  a  large  body  of  Dutch  volunteers  and  some  British 
regulars  were  got  together,  all  the  border  country  had  been  harried 
There  was  nothing  else  to  plunder.  ?nd  the  Kaffirs  therefore  with- 
drew  before  the  advancing  force,  and  readily  accepted  terms  of  peace 
which  General  Dundas  offered  against  the  wish  and  advice  of  the 
settlers.    Three  years  later  the  war  was  renewed,  as  a  result  of  con- 
tmued  and  isolated   Kaffir  depredations  and.  this  time,  the  initial 
movement  was  made  by  a  Dutch  commando.     It  was  defeated,  but 
the  Kaffirs  soon  became  tired  of  a  struggle  in  which  there  was  no  piofit 
to  them,  and  a  new  peace  was  patched  up.     Meanwhile,  in  this  same 
year,  a  fresh  and  important  element  of  the  future  was  introduced  into 
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South  African  life  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  Agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  February.  1803.  a  temporary  lull  having 
occurred  in  the  European  conHlct.  Cape  Colony  was  restored  to  the 
Holland  Government  and  a  Dutch  garrison  of  3,000  men  placed  at 
Cape  Town  under  the  control  of  a  Governor  of  high  military  reputa- 
tion and  personal  worth— Jan  Willem  Janssens. 

During  the  next  six  years  the  Colony  was  governed  under  some 
of  the  milder  laws  of  its  mother-land;   though  not  always  to  the 

liking  of  Dutch  settlers,  who  objected  to  political      o 

1'^  .,,..,  ~  Restored  to 

equality— even    m    the   limited   application  of  the      the  Holland 

phrase  which  was  then  in  vogue — being  given  to      Qovemment 
"persons  of  every  creed  who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  a  Su- 
prerae  Being."     To  them  there  was  only  one  Church  as  well  as  only 
one  people,  and  religious  or  political  equality  was  as  extraneous  to 
their  ideas  as  racial  equality.     Nor  would  they  have  anything  to  do 
with   the  state  schools  which   the   Batavian   Government  tried  to 
establish  amongst  them  as  being  some  improvement  upon  the  few 
and  feeble  schools  connected  with  the  churches.     All  useful  discus- 
sion or  development  of  such  tentative  efforts  at  reform  were  checked 
however,  by  the  renewed  outbreak,  in  1803.  of  war  in  Etirope.  and 
by  the  appearance  in  Table  Bay,  on  January  4.  1806.  of  a  British 
fleet  of  s.xty.three  ships,  with  7.000  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  (afterward  Sir)  David  Baird.     The  troops  landed  on 
the  beach  at  Blueberg,  defeated  a  v^ry  notley  force  of  German  mer- 
cenanes.  Dutch  soldiers,  volunteer.,       ..ays.  Hottentots  and  slaves 
under  General  Janssens  and  marched  toward  Cape  Town.     Capitu- 
lation   ollowed.  and.  on  March  6th.  transports  took  away  from  South 
Africa  the  last  representative  of  direct  Dutch  rule. 

The  setders  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  Government,  and 
hved  .n  continuous  anticipation  of  some  fresh  change  in  the  European 
kaleidoscope-so  far  as  they  could,  in  a  very  vague  way.  follow  the 
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thlv  T  '^™'* '"""'P''.  ""d  thu.  give  them  back 
their  alleg,a„ce.  It  »a.  not  that  they  had  greatly 
pn«d  Du.ch  rule  when  i.  ,a,  their,  „ij„,le 

n..is.ra.io„  ^aatllf;  Iir  ^,,^1^"^^"  "^ 
moved  the  danger,  of  Kaffir  raid  and  „,  ^"''  °'  "^ 

U.ey  had  forgo.fen  the  centur;  ^d  a  ha,f  „f  l' ^^"l"^''""  =  "  *« 
and  hurtful  re,.riction  which  L  hid  ^ffldT^T  r'"""'"' 
India  Corapany.    It  „a,  ,in,nl„  ft         ■      ,  ""  *"  °"'*  ^ast 

of  antagonLwhih~eL  r,"''" 'T  °' ''■""-' '««"£ 

;^e  French  in  Canada":'d\  '  ^r  tC 'hW  "' '■"':1"  "^' 
Mohammedan,  of  India  and  ,!,.„?/  Hmdoo,,  or  educated 

and  kindred  tace,  nl,  O^J  1"'"'"  "'''"'^  """  ^""o*" 
kindne«  and  good  intention  "  1  •  TT  ?'""  *"^  '"''°''  *= 
were,  of  cour,e   made Tp     ,    .  »<i">i"istration.     Mistake, 

WCanadaa,::Lt  KaLa*^  JT  T  .""^'  '" 
but  the  resulting  dissa,i,fac.i„T:ho:Mt't  hapten"  ^^'• 
However  that  may  be,  the  new  C^  Permanent 

Under  the  Earl  of  r,,  A  Government  started  out  wisely. 

.807  o    8,Tth°  ;?°r^  '"*  ""''''="■''"•  *'"'  "■'=<■  from 

wa,rea5;;:xir:tir:ro^CH:^^^^^^ 

«rictne«  and  even  aut«,rcy   bl^with  h      .",  ^''""'"'  "'*  '^"'^ 
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fought  with  the  Kosas  in  1812,  and  this  time,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut-C  alonel  John  Graham,  the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  Europeans  concerned.     In  the  preceding  year 
Sir  John  Cradock  had  become  Governor,  and  he      Sffir'^Ww** 
also  proved  himself  a  man  of  high  character.     Un- 
der his  rule  autocracy  was  again  g'/en  iu  best  form  and  application. 
Meanwhile,  events  in  Europe  were  tending  towards  the  final 
triumph  of  British  arms  and  diplomacy  and  subsidies  over  the  tre- 
mendous military  power  of  Napoleon.     Holland,  once  freed  from 
French  domination,  overthrew  the  peculiar  republican  system  which 
Napoleon  had  established,  and  accepted,  in    1813,  the   Prince  of 
Orange— who  for  eighteen   years  had  been  living  in  England  in 
exile — as  its  ruler.    An  agreement  was  at  once  made  with  him  by 
the  British  Government,  and,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  $30,000,000, 
Cape  Colony  and  some  Dutch  Provinces  in  South  America  wer« 
formally  and  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  a     ^i^^iy  Ceded 
Convention  signed  at  London  in  August,  18 14.    In    to  Great 
this  way  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  became  British  sub-    ^ritian 
jects.    Not  through  a  conquest  preceded,  as  in  the  case  of  French 
Canada,  by  a  century  of  continuous  conflict  or  a  rivalry  which  was 
as  keen  as  war,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  almost  peaceful 
annexation  succeeded  by  a  friendly  purchase  of  territory  and  ratifi. 
cation  of  the  annexation  on  the  part  of  their  Mother-land.     Had 
the  character  of  the  Boers  not  been  so  peculiar  and  exceptional, 
there  was  consequently  every  ground  for  the  hope  of  eventual  con- 
tentment under  British  rule  and  of  assimilation  with  the  developing 
life  of  the  Empire  during  the  ensuing  century.    There  was  no 
inherited  legacy  of  civil  war  or  racial  hatred.    The  Mother-lands  of 
England  and  Holland  had  fought  with  each  other,  it  is  true,  but  more 
often  they  had  stood  side  by  side  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  religious 
and  popular  freedom. 
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And,  at  the  Cape,  during  the  succeeding  years  from  1 806  to  1814, 
there  were  few  causes  of  real  friction.  The  voices  of  the  misstonarie* 
were  occasionally  heard  in  criticism  of  the  Dutch  treatment  of 
natives;  but  the  antagonism  had  not  yet  become  acute.  The 
Courts  of  law  and  public  offices  under  British  administration  were 
found  to  be  ruled  by  considerations  of  justice,  and  the  local  language 
was  still  in  use.  Dutch  churches  increased,  the  clergymen  were  paid 
by  the  State  and  six  new  magistracies  were  established.  Inter- 
marriages were  also  common  amongst  the  various  racial  elements 

sometimes  too  much  so— and  everything  pointed  to  a  period  of 
gradually  developed  internal  unity  and  racial  co-operation.  What 
A  Period  Tend-  followed  was  regrettable,  and  the  blame  for  it  is  very 

togtoRadal  hard  to  adequately  and  fairiy  apportion.  Lord 
Co-operation        ^u    1       o  1  .    . 

Lharles  Somerset,  who  governed  the  Colony  from 

1814  to  1826,  is  accused  of  drawing  far  too  heavy  a  salary— ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year— from  the   revenues   of  the  country ;  of 
having  treated  the  Dutch  rebels  under  Bezuidenhout  with  too  great 
severity;  of  having  mismanaged  relations  with  the  Kaffirs  on  the 
northern  frontier ;  of  prohibiting  the  Dutch  language  in  the  Courts 
and  official  documents ;  and  of  having  weakened  the  values  of  paper 
money  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ruin  many  of  the  settlers.     Taken 
altogether,  there  was  enough  in  these  charges,  if  true,  to  explain  a 
considerable  measure  of  discontent ;  but  there  was  hardly  enough 
in  them  to  cause  the  absolute  hatred  of  England  and  Englishmen 
which  had  developed  amongst  the  Dutch  farmers  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century.     As  it  was,  many  of  the  circumstances 
mentioned  have  more  than  the  traditional  two  sides.     If  the  Gov- 
ernor received  a  large  salary,  he  certainly  spent  it  freely  in  the  strug- 
gling Colony.     He  had  an  expensive  establishment  to  maintain,  and 
the  duties  and  pecuniary  responsibilities  of  the  position  were  much 
greater  in  those  days  than  they  are  now.    He  was,  in  himself,  prac- 
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tkally  the  entire  Government  of  the  country,  and  without  Ministers 
to  share  either  expense  or  duties.  The  Castle  was  the  centre  of  a 
hospitality  which  was  in  constant  requisition  for  vis-  Some  of 
iting  fleets  and  passing  travellers  of  rank  to,  or 
from,  the  Orient  Moreover,  as  in  all  the  Colonies 
at  that  time,  the  local  revenue  was  largely  supplemented  from  London, 
the  Army  Chest  was  at  the  frequent  service  of  the  Governor,  and  an 
expensive  military  establishment  was  maintained  by  the  Home 
authorities.  The  figures  for  this  immediate  period  are  not  available, 
but  a  little  later,*  in  1836,  the  local  military  expenditure  by  Great 
Britain  was  ;^i6i.4i3,or  over  eight  hundred  tiiousand  dollars.  The 
Bezuidenhout  matter  will  be  considered  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  and 
the  fifth  Kaffir  war,  in  18 18,  was  simply  another  of  the  inevitable 
struggles  between  a  race  of  pastoral  farmers  who  openly  despised  and 
ill-treated  the  natives  and  tribes  which  possessed  much  savage  spirit, 
bravery  and  natural  aggressiveness.  In  any  case. 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  anticipated  attack  by 
attacking  first,  and  turned  over  a  page  of  history 
which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  destined  to  repeat  with  the  Zulus  many 
decades  after.  His  policy  was  certainly  plainer  and  more  protrptly 
protective  to  the  Boers  than  had  been  the  action  of  any  preceding 
Governor.  Still,  there  was  a  period  of  surprise  and  frontier  devas- 
tation, and  this  the  Dutch  settlers  once  again  resented. 

The  prohibition  of  the  language  in  official  and  legal  matters 
was  a  more  important  grievance.  It  arose  out  of  the  movement  of 
English-speaking  settlers  into  the  country  after  1819,  when  it  was 
found,  according  to  the  Census  of  that  year,  that  there  were  only 
43,000  white  people  in  the  whole  region.  The  Colonial  Office  and 
Parliament  thereupon  resolved  to  encourage  colonization,  voted 
1^250,000  for  the  purpose,  and,  between  1820  and  1821,  established 

*  Montgomeiy  Martin.    HiOory  of  tkt  Coltnies  of  tht  British  Emfirt.    London,  1843. 
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=.Knin  oi  ail  the  Colonuu  were  Eneliih. 
Briitah  tpeakinK,  »nd  it  wu  then  decided  to  iuu.  eZ^ 

t>u.d,hadfo™er.™nrh  T  °'  *•  ''""°'"'  "^«''  "» 
Frend.inl^IIa^Ml^r's'"  W"- ">••">;•«,  ^ce.  .„ch  ..  the 

..« -'«-32\rt:tr^H"::o?rc;:i " 

future  popIu"„  :;«  h  1"""°"  """.."^'"^  "  '•«■"»"  '"  » 
people  would  conslTe.,""  """""'  '"'''^'«'  "^^  E"S«»fc 
far  enough,  wa    not  Z.  ^     "^^  '""'^  '"''  ""•  «» 

".ay  in  a^I"  hale  w":"""^^ '"  :""'  *«  '"'■'«'  ^"  -w,  and 

-a.  developed  into  nearly  ::  L'  H       o'Tlr'"-  »'  ""^ 
in  1899,  and  not  a  small  oart  of  T  ^"'"''■'P'aking  people 

minion  think  tiat  a lea^?  '"'''"''"  ""  *"=  P"""'  D<- 

.•naugu..e:\'i;s:tTt"'rt.i"  *'  '"^'"'  ""■"'•« 

By  1828  th,  "  *""*  '"  «'»fy  everjone 

could  l*ti.  b^'^.H^T"""  ""  """"««'•  - '"  "  'aw 

which  iL?:!  t  ^t:i: :;~:  ^""""'""  «^-"- 

■"'=  policy  certainly  had  an  rnL.  „t  /ft  ''"l""!:  '°  *°""«''- 

who  promptly  ref-Lrf       "'"""'"«  'fi'"  upon  the  Dutch  settlers, 

-.H  tL  c:i':::nr;r".i:"coiro?;r^^^^^^^  ^t^  ^  •"> 

_T.  ana  where  Enghsh  was,  o(  couree,  the  language  taueht 

which'!:,'^:::::-:r ""  ^  --^  -p"-<i  a..tf!s  one 

■y  y  tern  of  the  Colony  was  practically  an  inheritance 
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from  the  days  of  Dutch  rule.    The  Company  had  not  been  very 
scrupulous  about  the  security  of  its  paper  money,  and  the  succeeding 
Batavian  Government  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
unscrupulous.     In  1807  Lord  Caledon  found  mer-    Money'policy 
cstntile  transactions  in  an  almost  lifeless  state,  and 
the  currency  not  only  depreciated  and  contracted,  but  the  subject  of 
usurious  charges  of  all  kinds.     Every  effort  was  made  by  him  and 
succeeding  Governors  to  effect  a  betterment  in  the  mass  of  half- 
useless  paper  which  was  floating  about,  and,  by  1825,  there  remained 
only  some  three  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  in  nominal  value, 
of  which  one-third  had  been  created  by  the  British  authorities  in 
various  attempts  to  ease  the  financial  situation,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  balance  was  of  Dutch  origin.     Lord  Charles  Somerset 
finally  took  the  desperate,  but  apparently  necessary,  course  of  cut- 
ting down  the  currency  to  three^ighths  of  its  nominal  value  and 
making  British  silver  money  a  legal  tender  at  that  rate  of  exchantre. 
The  result  was  the  practical  ruin  of  a  number  of  people  and  the 
creation  of  much  discontent;  but  at  the  same  time  the  measure 
placed  trade  and  commerce  upon  a  permanent  footing  and  laid  the 
basis  of  future  monetary  safety.     For  the  time,  however,  it  was  like 
the  amputation  of  a  limb  in  the  case  of  an  ignorant  and  unsatisfied 
patient— producing  suffering   and   discontent  without   that   feeling 
which  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  operation  and  confidence  in  the 
skill  of  the  physician  would  have  given. 

These  were  some  of  the  eariier  grievances  which  are  claimed  to 
have  caused  the  evolution  of  Dutch  feeling  against  the  British.  Others 
arose  between  1826  and  1836,  when  tlie  Great  Trek  was  inaugurated. 
In  1828  the  Courts  were  all  remodelled  upon  the  English  plan,  and 
the  existing  Dutch  system  replaced  by  a  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the 
Judges  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  were  to  be  independent 
of  the  Governor.     Minor  and  local  matters  were  in  the  hands  of 


I       ! 
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anous  scattered  communities.    The  Dutch  code  or 

ofRefom.  "'™\«««  <o  be  observed.      It  is  harf  ft,  ™ 

-.ould  have  added  s''o*«r;rr'"°,r  '"'  '''™""'  ""?"«■»«' 
D"Kh  farmers     I„  bci„r^  f      ?°  ""'"  *«»"'«"'  »'  ">=  Boer,  or 

law,  they  :^e  give  1^  Ibt*' "''"'°"  °' *"' -"  P->- 
g^nted  i„  those  dlrnTa.  .1"  '  "  """""^  '"'""  ■»- 
F«nch   Canada  waT  not!  h  '      r  """  *'^  '"■'»'"«'  «■»« 

I«nden.  Judiciarr  Ue  onl  ,       ?"""  »'''=™"ds^n  inde- 

toward  the  more  orol  ^  "P"'""'""  is  the  fact  tiut  hatred 

breast,  fnd  thi.  "eL  t^r  ff  T''  ''"  *'  °'""'™»'» 
d-penin,  this  se„„^e' "  Thr'^r:  if.^f.'^r'  ''-"'' 
accompanied  by  chancres  in  ,h,  ,  •^'  '>*'""  *" 

The  antiquated' b„Xsen*..:fT''t'*'^'""  °'  "»  "P"^ 
the  Government  assumed  char       r  .    **  ^°""  *"  '"~"'''«l  ""O 

dudes  peH-ormed  b;Tha^dy^"a!he  ir'"*"' "^ '"'"''^""■'' 
«ore  of  efficiency    but  of  /'  *"'  '*"'*""'  ""  *« 

amongst  the  DuTch  t  iden  r""^"  """""I  "■"'  "^''^"^'"' 

fte  interior  districts  astrneJs^roTr.''^"  '°"'"  ""^P"'"  ■" 
English,  and  this  was  eventuaHv  2T.  k'""™'"  ""<'«"'»"<'ing 

were  looked  upon  by  the  Dutch  with  ooen  ".'"^"'°'^  »«<* 

Four  years  later  Sir  Benjamin  DUrtn'succ^:::"''"''  f^ 
-nsive  ret^nchment  in  expenditures  a:':^:^^^:; 
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Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  after  the  style  of  other  Colonial 
Governments  of  the  time.    Some  petitions  had  previously  been  sent 
to  England  asking  for  representative  institutions,  but  the  Colonial 
Office  naturally  shrank  from  giving  popular  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  evidendy  discontented  Dutch  settlers — ignorant  as  they  were 
of  all  constitutional   principles   and   practices.      Moreover,  public 
opinion  in  England  would  not  then  have  permitted  the  grant  of  any 
legislative  authority  which  would  have  limited  the  right  of  the  Colo* 
nial  Office,  for  good  or  ill,   to   manage  native  affairs  and  protect 
native  interests.    The  Council  of  Advice,  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted, was,  however,  changed  into  an  Executive  Council  composed  of 
four  high  local  officials,  and  the  new  Legislative  Council  was  made 
up  of  the  Governor,  as  President,  five  of  the  highest     Governor 
officials  and  five  representative  Colonists  selected     D'Uurban's 
by  the  Governor.     But  the  primary  and  central     ^^^^^V 
object  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's  policy  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  touched  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  to  re- 
quire the  fullest  consideration.     It  was  from  the  early  evolution  of 
peculiar  and  unique  racial  characteristics  in  the  Dutch  farmer  that 
the  South  African  question  has  been  born ;  but  it  was  from  the 
opposing  principles  connected  with  the  Dutch  and  English  view,  or 
treatment,  of  native  afiairs  that  the  first  pronounced  phase  of  that 
question  was  produced.    All  other  considerations  were  subsidiary. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Dutch  and  the  Natives. 

A  T  the  commencement  of  British  rule  in  Caoe  r„l„      /  , 

rX     there  were  in   the  country  260,^!^''^'*°*^ 

descent,  chiefly  Dutch      7  '^r"""'  °'   ^'"°^"' 

"0"nd  the  outskirts  of  setlmentTnd      T         "''°  ^^'"^ 

hood  by  raising  or  s.eali„gt„rid  ,'  P'*'^°"= '-eli- 

had  only  occasionally  Z^^^'    ""*  '*°«  =>"«^     The  Bantu 

-    and  this  ga.HerI,X7:asrt  ; ^ale L'T"  '°  ''' 
people  or  their  Governors      Th.       11       ^  ^"^J^*='  ^°  '^« 

«ti«d  from  sigh,  and  s^ndlf'  he'^rtl^'T:'   '■"^'"""   -"■' 
a  small  and  diminishing  quantity     iZiZ        ^"'  '"  ""^  ««<= 
fear  of  ,L  Hottentots  were  in  abject 

Hotttntot       ""^  of  their  masters,  whether  as  slaves  "tend 
Character       -ng  atiother.   floclc  upon   the  fieId,-VMch  it 

hon-elessvagrantlXSV::;!"   "   '^-"^    - 
tered  communities.     Apart  ffom  ~"""'"'"'  -""^ance  to  the  scat- 

however,  they  were  a  .CghZ  tlr^"'?  ">  *=  ''-'ch. 
ignorantof  everythingexcepta  tokh  "•  «°°''-"«"'«'  P'ople, 
character,  were  aboue^half"  a^  l^^^^lV^  ■"  Pfy^'-J-  and 
men.     Like  the  latter  thev  J.,        >  ^"'°  """^  ">■=•  Bush- 

ring  attacks  of  sn^l^T^^  ''""'" .««-  """er  the  recur- 

population  on  the  soutHnd  the  swa'r"'^  "^"  °'  ^  """^ 
northeast  swarming  masses  of  Bantu  on  the 
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from  the  west  coast  had  been  obtained  in  large  numbers.     From 
the  union  of  Hottentots  and  Malays  came  a  mixed  race  called 
"Cape   Boys,"   and   from   the   union  of   Dutch   and    Hottentots 
came  the  Griquas  who  afterwards  filled  a  considerable  place  in 
local  history.     From  the  seventeenth  century  until  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  1834.  all  the  hard  and  humble  work  of    ^^^^^  bribes 
the  community  was  done  by  slaves.     The  Dutch 
farmer  lost  all  knowledge  of  menial  work  and  acquired  a  conviction 
0!  personal  superiority  which  became  ingrained  in  his  character. 
Upon  his  lonely  farm   he  was   master  of  what  he  surveyed,  and 
even  the  laws  had  little  real  influence  or  effect  upon  him.     Con- 
stant danger  from  Hottentot  inroads  and  afterwards  from  the  far 
more  serious  and  deadly  Kaffir  raids   had  bred  an  independence 
of  character  which  isolation  and  ignorance  deepened  into  extreme 
racial   narrowness  combined   with   contempt   for   men   of  darker 
colour  or  alien  extraction. 

The  plowing  of  ground  and  fence-building  by  the  Dutch  was 
to  the  natives  a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  rights  of  Africans — that 
is,  according  to  the  natives  themselves,  just  as  the  building  and 
mining  by  the  British  in  the  Transvaal  is  held  to  be  hostile  by  the 
Boers  who  have  inherited  Hottentot  principles  with  their  Hottentot 
blood.    In  1659  Van  Riebeck,  of  Cape  Town,  wrote  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General at  Batavia  that  the  natives  had  been 
in  mischief  again,  that  one  prisoner  spoke  "  tolera-    ^^^  Hottentots 
ble  Dutch,"  and  "  being  asked  why  they  did  us  this 
injury,  he  declared    .    .    .    because  they  sa'v  that  we  were  breaking 
up  the  best  land  and  grass,  where  their  cattle  were  accustomed  to 
graze,  trying  to  establish  ourselves  everywhere,  with  houses  and 
farms,  as  if  we  were  never  more  to  remove,  but  designed  to  take, 
for  our  permanent  occupation,  more  and  more  of  this  Cape  Country, 
which  had  belonged  to  them  from  time  immemorial." 
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Wars  with  the  natives  were  freauent    Th-  «    . 
Hottentots  occurred  ir  ,6,0  .J  5      ""  ""'  *"''  "» 

rred  m  ,655,  and  arose  out  of  the  natives  fi„din» 

W«wi«.  f";    <=»'"=    debarred    from    accustomed    pasture 

«..  N.UV..         Und^      t  consisted  chiefly  i„  a  series  of  catT^d! 

.r.be,„„,d  never  be  found  when  sough,  fori!  Ae^l  .! 

no  doubt  ti,is  mobffity  on  d,e  part  of  Aeir  .    r  ""**  ^'"' 

Dutch  se.Ue„  .essont  from  ^h^h^  p™fi«d  rrinTre  "^^  1' 

Hunters  of  ^X^^r::^^^:^  "^  ^""^ 
precious  to  the  Hottentot,  and  were  wUhifZ  T  '  "'' 

principal  remaining  tribe-L  cJch^         n  "'""^  "'  *« 

of  guerilla  war  was  c^^  .V?"^     °"""«  ■""  5"""  "  '"rt 

.nd  considerable  CoTld  ^T"'^  '^  '^'''°'  *=  ^an, 

leep  caused  .0  ^e  ;rdt  s'etZ:  t7  "'  "'  ""  "  "^ '°»  "' 
Tleir  expeditions  could  «ver«ta7r  "T.  *"'  ""^"''«'- 

.ventually  tired  of  livtta  hfld  ^     T  '"'°"^''  ■"  ""^ 
fromhidin...pIaceto]J2;*i  '"  *°  "«'""'»!■».  ">oving 

However.  ^^ZZ^'^^^Z^J"'  """""•  ^■'^"'«  ^ 
of  otganized  hostility  was  »S  Z  Z'^  ^  ",  ""  """'"" 
either  wanderin<r  nariah,  .f  .u  Z  ^"*  ''ke  the  Bushmen,  became 
their  lad,e/        ^  *°  "'"'  "  •»"*"■"  -  *e  fields  of 

The  Kaffir  ^^     ^"""g  the   preceding  century  this  sturdy 

Wars  vigorous,  brave  and  r*.efl-».-  -       .     ,  aturay, 

6         ,  urave  and  restless  race  had  spread  itself 
southwest  of  the  Zambesi   in   all    ^-      . 
were  now  beginnincr  to  nr.»c        •        ,  directions,  and 

cginning  to  press  ominously  upon  the  rin«  r  • 
White  settlements  at  the  Cane     W.        i       f  ^  '""^*  ^'^ 

Lape,     Wars,  already  referred  to.  occurred 
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in  1779  and  1789,  and  in  each  case  the  Dutch  Governor  endeavored 
to  persuade  or  compel  the  Kosas — as  this  particular  division  of  the 
Kaffirs  was  called — to  accept  the  Fish  River  as  the  boundary  line. 
But  this  they  would  not  do  with  any  degree  of  continuity,  and  each 
war  was  marked  by  raids  south  of  the  River,  the  capture  of  cattle, 
the  burning  of  homes,  the  murder  of  settlers  and  the  final  driving 
back  of  the  nadves  with  hastily  levied  commandos  of  Dutch  Colo- 
nists. In  1799,  during  the  years  of  preliminary  British  rule,  a  simi- 
lar struggle  took  place  with  very  similar  incidents  and  results.  So 
in  181 2  with  the  fourth  Kaffir  war,  and  in  1818  with  the  fifth  con- 
test    But  in  the  two  latter  British  troops  had  been  employed  to 

help  the  Dutch  commandos,  as  British  diplomacy  had  been  used 

not  very  successfully — in  order  to  control  the  aggressive  and  quar- 
relsome Kosas  now  coming  into  continuous  contact  with  the  equally 
truculent  Colonists. 

Meanwhile,  and  during  the  years  preceding  the  Kaffir  war  of 
1835,  a  new  factor  in  the  general  situation  had  '^^veloped  in  the 
form  of  missionary  inHuence,  chiefly  of  the  Lone' 
Missionary  Society.  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp  had  cok.ie 
out  in  1798  and  given  himself  up,  with  the  most 
unswerving  devotion,  to  the  establishment  of  a  Hottentot  mis  'n  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  settlement  With  other  missionaries,  vtrho 
joined  him  at  a  later  date,  he  became  the  guardian  of  the  hapless 
natives  and  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Dutch  farmers.  To  the  latter 
nothing  could  be  more  obnoxious  than  the  presence  in  their  midst 
of  men  who  not  only  preached  to  the  wandering  Bushmen  and  Hot- 
tentots, but  treated  them  as  human  beings  not  expressly  created  for 
slavery  and  subjection ;  and  who  closely  criticised,  complained  about 
and  reported  to  headquarters,  and  finally  to  the  Colonial  Office,  any 
arbitrary  treatment  by  the  Boers  of  slaves,  or  migratory  natives, 
or  so-called  apprentices.    Of  course  there  were  two  sides  to  the 


Missionary 
Influence 
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««  .-hich  hi«„ry  ha,  d.vdop«J  and  which  i,  «,  taporunt  to  .„ 
adequate  conception  of  d,e  Dutch  farmer  and  hW^^  7 
h.n.,  through  close  devotion  to  the  Old  Testament  and  ,"1 

he  believed  his  race  to  be  in  some  Qen««  ,  «=»!— oi  wnom 

wer...  Simp,  raised  upTprv"e:ce7o  "^ rp^^rh^nT 

"om^^::  ::•  tr.:rr::ret-:-  rr 
sio„,,s  d„  „^^,„,^^^.  ,,o4r::trrai"^?: 

t.e  extreme.   He  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Dutch  "o"  as  evolved  out  of  conditions  of  frequent  war 

Prejudice.  w.A  environing  tribes,  and  from  customs  which  in- 

color  „..  ■  '^'  ""^  ^^  ""'  '°'<=«'e  equality  in 

color  mce,  or  rel,g,„„.     He  could  not  understand  a  JJ7f  Z 

rSir:;^  l-sTcrr "  -" — ^^^" "  t. 

and.  in  trying  tJ  ■rup;XXT:d  tlT't  "'^"^""^• 
ti>e  darkened  eyes  of 'the  savage  he  frel^lr,'::'''"  °'  "'^  - 
sion  of  the  reserved,  taciturn  .^HK^Jf      "^  '"  ""■?'=*"- 

nValries  which  spread  t^Id^l'lfdi^-'f""'".  "'""*' 
•ransfused  into  the  general  D.,t7h  "^  ""^  *"'  ""% 

and  into  the  relationfbetw L^  h^r  !  °'  ^"'''''  Go-"n«"«. 

between  Dutch  and  ^Uh  ^.e^  w ''' f  °'°"''^' °'"«  ^""^ 
became  identified  with  thfBrirish  1 7^  ""^^  ""=  ""issionaries 

were  intensified  by  d,e  1^!  u  "'"''  '""  °""^''  P«J"<«<=« 
*eir  districts;  whif  J"u  "  ^"" '°  *=  "«-«  «ithm 

.-  in  turn  '^  hale  U.^  „!'  Xtllf  ^  """'"^  "'"  ""^ 
by  Aeir  protection  of  d,e  Du^  Itders  "T'V"""  "''""'«' 
*em-agains.  external  «fd     „d  atcl"";^     ih    ^  '"  P"""' 

had  a  double  difficulty  and  a  double  d',  '  ^°'°"'''  °*« 

■y  ana  a  double  development  on  its  hands.  • 
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It  was,  in  any  case,  no  easy  matter  to  manage  the  Hottentots 
and  Buslimen  within  the  Colony.    Up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Caledon's 
administration  (i  807-11)  they  had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  through 
the  region  without  restraint  other  than  their  some- 
what  chaotic  ideas  of  chieftainship,  their  innate  belief  and  Bushmen 
in  the  natural  superiority  of  any  kind  of  a  white  Within  the 
man,  and  the  rude  justice,  or  injustice,  of  the  Dutch  ^°*°"y 
farmer.    Many  of  them  lived  as  voluntary  dependents  of  the  setriers, 
and  constituted  a  sort  of  movable  slave  class  which  associated  with 
the  permanent  slaves  and  were  treated  much  as  they  were,  while  re- 
taining the  nominal  right  to  transfer  their  services.     Children  born  of 
unions  between  Hottentot  women  and  the  imported  slaves  constituted 
a  body  of  apprentices  whom  the  farmers  had  the  right  to  keep  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  who  then  became  free.    Practically, 
however,  they  were  as  much  slaves  as  any  other  black  children  per- 
taining to  the  property.    Those  of  the  Hottentots  who  did  not  con- 
nect  themselves  with  the  farmers  in  any  way  became  rovers  and 
vagrants,  who  were  willing  to  do  almost  anything — except  steady 
work — for  brandy  and  tobacco.    This  was  the  material  selected  by 
Dr.  Van  der  Kemp  and  other  missionaries  for  reclamation  and  pro- 
tection.   When  the  Circuit  Courts  were  instituted  in  181 1  two  of  the 
best  known  missionaries  brought  a  number  of  charges  against  the 
Boer  families  on  the  frontier,  accusing  them  of  varied  acts  of  violence 
and  forms  of  oppression  in  connection  with  their  slaves  and  Hot- 
tentot servants.    A  large  number  of  families  and  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses wer^  involved,  and  great  expenses  were  incurred  by  the 
accused  whether  they  were  found  innocent  or  guilty. 
No  case  of  murder  was  proved,  though  several  were      r      u** 
charged.    Without  going  minutely  into  the  result 
of  the  charges,  it  seems  evident  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Boer 

character  as  it  then  was,  and  afterwards  proved  to  be,  that  cru- 
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•hi«  ««  ««,  dm  prol-Me.  At  th.  «u»e  time  th«  1,  ,«« 
proof  of  4,  »«.r  «„«U.ba.V  of  «.ti«  evidence  1„  .„y  ™  J12^ 
vdvmj  conttovenie.  be«««,  white  men.  or  fSii™  i„  .iL  iTowB 
•nierett.,  or  IknM  inttreet*  .ppe.,  to  be  «  rtrite. 

.1,  *"*J''\°''  '*"'*"  "°*'  commenced  hU  kwg  wlourn  in 
Soud,  Afnc  by  going  out  to  die  iir  nord,  in  -la,  ta  no.  BSiutn^ 
tanc    Two  ye«.  hier  one  of  d«  mo.t  curiou.  figure,  in  Cotomd 

*e  London  Soaety'.  Mi,«on..    He  found  die  miwionarie.  LI 

^«  from  d,e  Government  of  d,e  Colony.  Tl«  Utte,  knew  enough 
of  A.  ..ft,.,,on  |of.d  dat.  beneficent « it  w«  ,„  .p,e«i  d,e  Ie«oS 
of  Chmtamty.  it  .„  abo  dange«,„.  u,  inculcate  die  orindprrf 
^ute  „cid  equality  in  a  mixed  popuUdon  .uch  «  Zt  d^ 
Cp*  To  preach  d.e  new  dispensation  of  freedom  and  equjity 
Th.  Rev.  Dr.  ,^*°  *«  '""'«'"y  Boer  and  to  Malay,  dave, 

Phffi,  and  Hottentot,  was  in  perfect  harmony  widi  religious 

H,h  ,.„„  -^       "*"«»»ni  and  wid,  die  growing  principle,  of  Eng. 

s^verrdrhL  * "" "°'  ""^  ^^-^  r^^m^o.  ^ 

ftmgle,  die  Soud.  Afncan  poet,  and  afterwards  Secreian-  of  d» 
Sooety  for  the  Abolidon  of  Slavery,  so  weU  embodied  lu,  ^ 
tune  m  die  following  lines :  ^ 

sail  lo  oppM,  „,a  oiw«i  »iih  iio«  «id  h«rf 

A«  twnt.  Bad  fte«do«  nilo  ih,  MicMd  had— 
^^^iiipllas  «ppn«iM  uid  Ua  iioa  nd." 

He  found  die  Dutch  rigidly  opposed  to  him  at  every  point 
The  great  agenc.es  of  dvaisadon  in  such  a  country  as  the  Upe 
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dien  was  were  the  magistrates,  the  missionaries,  the  schoolmasters 
and  the  traders.  But  tho  Boer  wanted  none  of  them  in  the  full 
English  sense.  He  accepted  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  or 
lauddrosts,  but  he  desired  them  to  be  Dutch  and  tn  dispense  Dutch  law. 
Any  religious  element  outside  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church— 
which  had  become  the  embodiment  of  his  own  narrow  views  and 
prejudices — was  alien  and  antagonistic,  even  without  missionary 
interference  amongst  the  natives.  Schoolmasters  '^^  Narrow 
were  only  good  so  far  as  they  taught  in  accord  with  Views  of 
his  crude  and  very  limited  ideas  of  education ;  while  Dutcn 

traders  were  obnoxious  as  introducing  new  and  disquieting  con- 
ditions into  the  loneliness  of  the  vddt  and  into  his  relations  with  the 
dark-skinned  population.  Dr.  Philip,  however,  had  a  plan  to  work 
out,  and  he  proceeded  with  ability  and  determination  to  the  end. 
He  established  himself  at  Cape  Town,  and  used  an  influence  which 
came  from  the  strong  feeling  known  to  exist  in  England  against 
slavery  and  in  favor  of  sympathetic  treatment  of  colored  races,  to 
bring  about  continuous  modification  in  the  relations  of  master  and 
slave.  Sometimes  he  was  right  and  sometimes  wrong,  but  in  every 
case  the  Government  was  between  two  horns  of  a  dilemma — the 
Colonial  Office  at  home  and  the  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape.  The 
latter  objected  to  every  change  in  law  or  regulation;  and  every 
interference,  no  matter  how  slight,  with  their  living  chattels  pro^ 
duced  one  more  ember  of  smouldering  hatred.  But,  in  the  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  until  slavery  was  abolished.  Dr. 
Philip  usually  carried  his  point,  and  by  1834  had  the  conditions  of 
servitude  so  moderated  that  the  Abolition  Act  itself  made  substan- 
tially litde  difference  to'  the  slave. 

The  history  of  this  period  and  of  the  entire  relationship  of 
English  and  Dutch  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  natives  is  the 
record  of  a  high  civilization  and  wide  code  of  liberty — ^though  with 


f 


'»  raw  DVKH  y.  o  ma  mrms. 

con-.,  .ml  inovifbl.  conflic,  .i*  .  ^  LZ^t^'JZ 

•trtT^*       •*»""«%•       li.    18.4   .    Ho.h„»,  ,pp„„,i^ 

nned  Booy,  eompUined  lo  the  Cnulock  iii.ei.tnui 

tl»t  to  n««er.  Frederick  Be.„idenhou..  «f„.ed  to  IT  h  ^ 

«m.  of  .enrice  fc.d  expired.  ..  he  d«.ed.  .„d  thTt  Z^TfiT^: 

^^^l^tZT"^''  be,  ..liberty  to  .e.v.  hi.l«: 
oexuioennout  refuMd,  however,  to  obey  the  order  iuued  fir  A. 
"»n  .  rde«^  .Ithough  ^J^itdng  the  J«  .„  fc.  ..  J^f  j^.^ 
*...uch  interference  between  hin,  „d  hi,  Hottentot  w«.  prHu^ 

r*  '"'^™»">''  rig"-.-  .nddcSed  the  audn-rir  byTZ 
the  man  and  sending  him  with  »  m—  .^  "'«nucs  oy  beatmg 

«ou.d  treat  Wm  in  5,erel„:n^.:  *:"•'*"'"••  '^"» 

^nd.  to  touch  the  .ro^^^^oT^i^'j:':^,:'^:  :^^' 

•nmmon.  to,  appe«  before  ti,e  District  Court Tr.i.  "t^'«^  * 
High  Cbnr.  of  Justice  witi,  ^JT„,Z^  J^u  *"**• 
force  wa,  «„,«,  briuj  him  under  .T"*^'  *"""  *  ""'" 

to  .  cave.  welUupphX  rf^!:;''J~''°" '"  '"«  '"'• '»  ««'«' 
-ailant.  until  he^'w,,  hi^lHl::'::""'"'"""' """  "^  "■»"  "' 

-.n^LrLX  Ca"::'.,^:  r""^  '^«'" « '"- 

J-  luriawaiKi  stUI  giuater  contempt  for  the  na 

Rebemon  «  not  been  for  what  followed.    Tl,e  brothers  and 

funenU  and  k«T"!       '  '"'"*  "'  B«"idenhout  attended  hi, 
Jntlre  outran'  ^T""'  ■'"  """^  "^'  "^  -" 
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at  once  tent  down  to  suppress  the  trouble,  and  all  the  rebels 
were  captured,  with  the  exception  of  Jan  Besuidenhout,  who  refused 
to  surrender  and  was  shot  dead.  Thirty-nine  prisoners  were  tried 
by  die  High  Court  and  «x  were  sentenced  to  dhath.  Lord  Charles 
Somerset;  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  would 
only  mitigate  one  of  the  sentences,  and  five  men  were  therefore 
hanged  for  this  wild  and  almost  incomprehensible  folly. 

From  the  standpoint  of  to<^y  the  action  of  the  Government 
seems  harsh,  and  to  the  Boers  the  Slaghter's  Nek  incident  is  a 
vivid  and  continuously  quoted  illustration  of  British    consequences 
tyranp"  and  bloodthirstiness.    To  men  on  the  spot   of  Slaghter's 
and  comprehending  the  widespread  nature  of  Bezui-   '''^ 
denhout's  contempt  for  Britbh  power  and  law  and  native  rights,  a 
lesson  may  well  have  appeared  necessary  and  present  sternness 
better  than  future  and  more  general  disregard  of  law  and  order. 
The  &ct  is,  that  presumption  bom  of  mingled  ignorance  and  pride 
was  even  then  becoming  so  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  the  Boer  as  to 
have  rendered  some  such  incident  inevitable.    And,  although  the 
mimmary  policy  pursued  planted  seeds  of  bitterness  which  time  has 
fitiled  to  eradicate,  it  certainly  averted  serious  insurrectionary  trouble 
through  all  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  law  affecting  masters  and 
titeir  slaves,  or  servants,  up  to  the  days  of  the  Great  Trek. 

While  the  Dutch  setders  were  thus  cultivating  in  their  nlent 
and  monMe  manner  the  most  intense  feelings  against  England  and 
the  English  because  of  the  policy  of  amelioration  in  contfamous  Ceo- 
the  condition  of  colored  races — the  making  of  fresh  flict  with  Sur- 
slaves  had  been  fortwdden  by  law  in  1808— the  «>«»<"««  Natlvtfs 
British  Government  and  the  Colonial  authorities  were  being  dragged 
into  continuous  conflict,  or  controversy,  with  surrounding  natives  on 
behalf  oC  and  in  defence  of,  the  Dutch  Colonists.  The  latter  were 
absolutely  remorseless  in  their  treatment  of  bordering  tribes.    Of 
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course  they  had  suffered  from  raids  and  were  in  fear  of  future  raids', 
but  this  was  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  urging  and  obtaining  in 
1811  the  forcible  expulsion  of  all  th-  Kaffirs  from  within  the  border, 
and  the  driving  of  some  twenty  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
across  the  Great  Fish  River.    And  this  in  spite  of  most  pathetic 
appeals  to  the  Dutch  commando,  as  in  the  following  case :  "  We  are 
your  friends.    We  have  watched  your  catde  when  they  were  taken 
away  by  our  countrymen.     Our  wives  have  cultivated  your  gardens. 
Our  children  and  yours  speak  the  same  language."*    Littie  wonder 
diat  during  this  and  succeeding  years  many  natives  hated  the  Eng- 
Ush,  who  had  permitted  this  policy,  almost  as  much  as  they  did  the 
Dutch  who  had  perpetrated  it.     The  fourth  Kaffir  war  had  naturally 
followed,  and  the  fifth  had  come  in  1818  as  the  result  of  a  British 
attempt  to  hold  the  border  intact  by  endorsing  a  powerful  native 
chief,  without  available  means  to  take  up  the  note  by  force  when  the 
chief  came  under  the  subjugation  of  a  rival  stronger  and  abler  than 

The  Kaffir  ^''"^^'^'     '"  *^^^  occurred  the  most  important  of 

War  of  1835         "^^^^  "^^^  ^"^  '^e  Kosas.  or  Kaffirs— not  so  much 
because  of  its  actual  events  as  of  the  movement 
amongst  the  Dutch  which  it  accelerated.     The  war  was  interesting, 
also,  apart  from  the  destruction  of  Boer  property  and  the  loss  of  life 
which  followed.    It  illustrated  those  evils  01  vacillating  administration 
which  have  caused  so  much  trouble  throughout  the  modem  history 
of  South  Africa.     Lord  Charies  Somerset's  first  policy  toward  the 
Kosas  had  been  die  maintenance  of  a  vacant  strip  of  territory  be- 
tween the  Great  Fish  and  the  Keiskama  Rivers  as  a  sort  of  buffer 
against  Boer  aggression  and  native  raids.    His  second  plan  had  been 
the  creation  of  a  buffer  native  state— a  sort  of  early  and  shadowy 
edition  of  the  Afghanistan  of  a  later  day.    The  one  had  failed  be- 
cause  of  the  lack  of  coherent  action  or  system  amongst  the  native 

*  PariiMMntaiy  Papen  relative  to  the  ape,  1835,  Put  I.,  p.  i;d 
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tribes ;  the  second  because  of  their  rivalries  and  the  fact  of  one  chief 
being  paramount  to-day  and  another  to-morrow.  And,  in  both 
cases,  the  Governor  lacked  money  to  persuade  the  recalcitrant,  or 
men  to  enforce  his  decisions. 

Dr.  Philip  and  his  party  agreed  with  a  portion  of  this  policy. 
Living  five  hundred  miles  from  the  disturbed  frontier;  knowing 
much  of  the  mildness  and  docility  of  the  Hottentot  character,  and 
littie  of  the  fiercer  and  wilder  spirit  of  the  Kosa ;  surrounded  by 
many  evidences  of  Dutch  cruelty  to  the  domestic  or  vagrant  col- 
ored man,  and  therefore  not  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  CoU 
onists'  real  difficult  es  and  sufferings  on  the  border;  Dr.  Philip  sup- 
ported with  ability  and  earnestness  a  policy  of  frontier  conciliation 
instead  of  coercion.    After  the  conflict  of  1835  was  over  Sir  Benja. 
min  D'Urban  inaugurated  a  new  line  of  action.    The     ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
pressure  of  the  wasting  wars  of  Tshaka  and  Mosel-     ^^  Action 
katze  had  driven  various  tribes  or  remnants  of 
tribes  from  the  north  and  east  down  upon  the  Kosas  and  into  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Colony.    The  Governor  therefore  took  some  eigh- 
teen thousand  Fmgoes-as  one  of  these  mixed  masses  of  fighting 
fiigitives  was  called-and  established  them  between  the  Great  Fish 
and  Keiskama  Rivers  as  a  new  form  of  the  old  "buffer"  scheme. 
They  and  the  Kosas  hated  each  other,  and  he  believed  that  the  for- 
mer would  prove  a  strong  British  influence  upon  the  frontier.    Be- 
tween  the  Keiskama  and  the  Kei,  further  to  the  eastward,  certain 
Kosa  clans  were  proclaimed  British  subjects,  the  territory  was  named 
the  Province  of  Queen  Adelaide,  and  troops  were  located  at  a  spot 
called  King  WiUiamstown.    But  the  war  had  been  a  bitter  one,  the 
natives  had  been  punished  for  an  unprovoked  aggression  by  a  some- 
what harsh  desolation  of  their  country,  and  the  missionary  influence 
at  Cape  Town  saw  and  seized  its  opportunity. 

Their  plan  was  the  formation  of  states  ruled  by  native  chiefs 
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ForiMdon  of     excluded,    ft  «.»  a  ..™  ij  ir  ^  "^  ** 

Sut..  Ruled  by  of  courae  ^       ^     '^ '"  P"'^'  "<>  "«. 

Colony  <«>■»  Ac  Ba„.„  ™^  "L'T'"'^  ""P'''^«'  '»  P~.e«  J 

«.aip  Vsited  London  «     a  Ll V'^n  ^^^^  view.  Weve,  D. 

Hottento,  as  examples  of  Ae  wM  aL      «         °"  "''  '  '»"'-''™«' 

"o«l,.  and  tesrified  at  ™,  l!„l  w  ^"V"'  '"^  <"  *e  eas,  «,d 

.       of  Comniona.    He  waHl    *     ^f  ^"""'''«  »'  *«  House 

Andries  aockensC  a  tdTc^'    f  t  "''""  "'  '^P"'" 

ofhi.  n-issbn,  combined  wirhteE^tT'  "^    "^  "«  ""ul, 

sWps  of  the  native  Z  \^ZT        "'"""'""■  """  *«  ^'^ 
P»ny;  a  despatch  oTunmi  rr^l'  ™"'  """"^  f"  *«  """'onao- 
-  Seceta^  io/^^Z^ .TTX"""  "^  «^'-te  "^ 
vcrsal  of  *e  latter's  policy  ,"4,1,°  ft        """'••'  *«  P"""  «" 
«  »"  i„  which  the  oriUnrl      """"""  *»' ""  «»««1  upon 
»ot  of  the  victorious ^l^"a"dT  ""^  *  "'""  "« 
«^r«o„  d»t  d,e  Kosa,  .^  tjL       T"  ^"^''-^ '^ 
•on  by  force  ti«,  „«,^  1^,1'*"'  "f""  'o  endeavor  ,0  ex- 

^>^^^.  *=  ^o„  trrrcTr/"" 

D'Urban  was  re^oii  ^  %  ^  ^"'  ^^njamin 
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die  most  ordinary  rules  of  policy  bound  not  to  encourage  or  approve 
the  proceedings  of  an  enemy,  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  prao> 
tical  excuse  for  this  line  of  action.  Sir  George  Napier,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Governorship  and  went  out  to  carry  Lord  Glenelg's 
policy  into  effect,  declared  some  years  afterwards  in  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons  that:  "  My  own  ex-  gj.  q 
perience  and  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  have  Napier's 
confirmed  me  that  I  was  wrong  and  Sir  Benjamin  Declaration 
D'Urban  perfecdy  right."  No  matter  how  reckless  the  Dutch  set- 
ders  may  have  been  regarding  the  border  natives,  there  was  no 
justification  in  policy  for  such  an  insensate  and  ill-timed  defence  of 
native  invasion.  From  the  standpoint  of  sentimentality,  however. 
Lord  Glenelg  had  much  support  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  amongst 
the  missionaries  at  the  Cape ;  and  there  was  much  of  the  theoret- 
ically beautiful  and  Christian-like  in  his  conception  of  the  situation. 
But  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of  a  statesman  dealing  with  diverse 
races  and  absolutely  different  ideals,  and  responsible,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  guardianship  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  as  against 
irresponsible  tribal  attacks,  the  theories  and  opinions  of  religious 
enthusiasts  afford  poor  foundation  for  such  a  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  take  the  two  principles  of  Govern- 
ment exhibited  in  the  respective  incidents  of  Slaghter's  Nek  and 
the  results  of  the  sixth  Kaffir  war  without  paying  an  involuntary 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  noble  ideal  of  the  Noble  Ideals  ol 
British  authorities ;  apart  from  questions  of  practi-  the  British 
cal  statecraft  or  wise  administration.  The  Dutch  Authorities 
Colonists'  principle  was  the  enslavement  of  the  Hottentot ;  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Kosa  within  British  territory  so  long  as  his  reten-. 
tion  in  servitude  was  safe ;  the  driving  of  him  out  of  the  Colony 
with  ruthless  severity  when  his  numbers  became  considerable ;  the 
carrying  of  fire  and  slaughter  into  native  regions  when  war  broke 
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out.    Thepo«cyof.««edingBritirtGo»enH,«.eem.tohav. 
■""..ooary  p^tj,  wWd,  could  «.  „o  g|e,„  „f  jooj  ,■„   "'/J^T 

•hi.  kno„„g  li,de  of  A.  Dateh  &m,e„  beyond  fteirWW  ta 

of  „fem,r  ,^  and  w«  waling  u,  go  „  far  ,•„  defence  J^tl 
or  freedom  «  to  addy  approve-wiU„„,  p„h.bly  fully  und^ 

Glendg     The  latter  «,  philanthropic,  it  wa,  Christian-like  in  a 

«t,of  Bnfsh  and  Dutch  «,Uer.  and  to  the  wdfare  and  peace  of 
Ae  Erapire.    Had  a  la.ge  force  of  Bridsh  troop,  been  keoVT^. 

"otJTand  B«r^  ""«»  nod,ing  and  could  comprehend  nUing 
o  e.»er  and  Boers  who  would  sooner  sBirve  than  accept  the  prini 
pie,  thus  propounded.  d,e  ideal  might  in  the  end  have  CpuHnto 
pr.»eworti,y  practice.    As  it  was  d,e  policy  of  Lord  GleTrhS 

IseTfta^'sf  rj"'  •""  "^  "^  *'  '»"-''»•""'  »  -^^^ 
«w  now  been  developing  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
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CHAPTER  111 

The  Great  Trek  and  its  First  Results. 

THE  abolition  of  slavery  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  South 
African  history.     The  motive  for  the  expenditure  of  a  hun- 
dred million  of  dollars  in  freeing  slaves  within  the  bounds  of 
the  British  Empire  was  noble  beyond  all  criticism.     The  act  itself 
was  wise  and  necessary.     But  the  immense  distance  of  the  British 
Government  from  the  scene  in  South  Africa  and  the  unfortunate 
ignorance  of  the  Colonial  Office,  at  times,  concerning  conditions 
in  those  far-away  regions,  produced  mistakes  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  policy  of  freedom  which  created  a  distinct  injustice  and  made 
memories  which  still  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  Dutchmen  from  the 
Cape  to  the    Zambesi.     The    Slave    Emancipa-    ^^j^^jj^^^^  ^ 
tion   Act  came   into   force   in    Cape   Colony   on    sigyery 
December    ist,    1833,  and   by   the   terms  of    its 
administration   $6,235,000  was  apportioned  to   the  Cape  propri- 
etors,  as  against  the  $15,000,000  at  which  they  had  valued  their 
property.     The  difference  was  considerable  and,  as  many  of  the 
slaves  were  mortgaged  it  is  apparent  that  some  measure  of  trouble 
must  have  followed  even  had  the  whole  six  million  dollars  been 
promptly  distributed  amongst  the  farmers.     As  it  was,  the  period 
of  seven  years' apprenticeship  originally  granted  in  order  to  pre 
pare  all  parties  for  the  inevitable  change  of  condition  was  shortened 
to  five  years,  while  the  money  itself  was  doled  out  from  London 
after  individual  proof  of  claim.     The  result,  through  a  natural  and 
complete   ignorance  of  procedure  amongst  the  farmers,  was  the 
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To  many  thii  meant  ruin     Tfc.i. 
y  could  no,,  or  wouW™^  thlm .,""~°'  '•^>"  — gone; 
A-  di^onten,  wi.fc  ^.e  miTZ:^  **  """  """"•'  >«*•• 
b««r  feeiinj  .ha.  .he  mi«,Wi.?:~.'  ""  '■"""•"'«'  "^  » 

Coonial  Office;  .h.;,  te^/^  ^°.  «™"  -d  in  the  he.«  of  the 
r^g  to  w..kne«  in  deal  ne  Jth  .1  Tr  *"  «  »  ""-■""'«» 
>«*  l.«Tied  along  .he  border  d^  *"'  '*""  ■•»■»«  <••<• 

«">«  in  day.  o,  pL. ;   h^rL^T/r  a""""  ''""'  ""*  "»"  "■»- 

A«....r„u.      '"-.n  wand'X'x  ffinVr"'"""'""""' 
M...U,.  within  .he  Colo„„  K  7?         "'"emot.   while 

of  har,hne«  °^^T  T  ^.  "'"""  '""  '"^ 
whole  social  .ystem,  «li„o„,    "         '""'   '"'"""'"ra.ion  ;   .heir 

"  »  «a.e  of  „volt  S.  ex  2"'  "".  ™'^  P^d.  .eemed 
^«""«e  momen.  an„.ht  Ka^T'^  I"  f'™^  ^'  *»  "- 
been  warning  sign,  „f  danger  aloj".  '  °°'-  'r'"'"'  •>»<» 
Province,  much  alarm  had^n  Cf  J  """™  '"»«"  <"  "» 
were  sent  .o  Cape  Town  (  "pressed  and  appeal. 

«.i»iona^andseiL!Z.':~-  ,f '•  '''"■'"'•  ^  P^^' 
'""  unwarran.ed.  and  Sir  filS^D-Urt  ?" '"''""' ''"'" 
out  as  Governor,  failed  to  J^l  '  "''°  ""^  '""  "«» 

The  .esul.  was  .ha.  on  oLI^ZrZ  """""  '"  ""'"- 
over  .he  frontier,  plundered  ^h!f  ^  '°-°°°  ''»««  'wept 

wi.hi„  a  week  and'  befoT^^h,  clr'  ""'"'""'  "'^  ^-"P^^ 
•"oily,  or  par.iali;  de,.l^  ^7  T  '''"''  °'  *-•  '^ 
destroyed  six.y  wagons  T^^  ^  fann-house,  and  captured,  or 
•«■•«»  sheep.    Thl  ;a,"h"  finaTt,  '"''^^  "<""■«<'«"'«  and 

-"-     Had  they  b«n  nalu  J^tX  Bri^h"'""'''  ""  °'""' 

y  ioyal  to  British  institutions  and 
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•negUnce,  their  repeated  misfortunei  must  have  produced  some  dit- 
content,  and,  at '  wai,  they  were  said  to  create  an  ibrolutely  impoi- 
■iUe  aituation.      Disregarded  by  their  own    slaves,  whom    they 
despised  and  often  ill-treated;  pillaged  by  the  native  tribes,  whom 
they  hated  with  a  bitter  hatred  and  oppressed  wherever  possible ;  gov- 
erned by  the  English,  whom  they  had  learned  to  dislike  intensely 
and  to  in  some  measure  despise ;  controlled  by  rules  of  administration 
which  they  failed  to  understand  and  by  laws  of  liberty  which  aimed 
at  their  individual  right  of  control  over  human  chat-    ^^  ^^^ 
tels,  while   striving  to  permeate  by  ed:'cation  the    commences 
dense  mass  of  their  inherited  ignorance ;  they  pre- 
pared   their    caravan-covered    wagons,    gathered    together    their 
household  possessions  and  flocks  and  herds,  and  withdrew  in  thou- 
sands from  the  Colony,  and,  as  they  hoped,  from  British  rule. 

Such  is  a  brief  pen-picture  of  the  immediate  and  surface  causes 
of  the  Great  Trek.  It  gives  the  most  favorable  view  for  the 
emigrant  farmer,  and  constitutes,  in  various  forms,  the  basis  for  the 
belief  in  foreign  countries  that  the  Boers  were  forced  to  migrate 
from  Cape  Colony  by  British  tyranny  or  maladministration ;  that 
they  deserved  their  independence  if  ever  a  people  did ;  and  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  further  with  them  in  the  interior. 
Such  an  opinion  is  far  from  correct.  As  we  have  seen  in  preceding 
pages,  the  British  Government  had  made  sundry  serious  mistakes  in 
policy;  but  they  had  occurred  under  conditions  of  exceptional  diflfi- 
culty  and  from  motives  of  the  highest  and  best  The  Boers,  in  fact, 
did  not  want  firm  government  or  free  institutions ;  they  desired  lib- 
erty to  do  as  they  liked  with  their  own  living  chat-  ^^.^  ^^ 
tels  and  with  the  natives  of  the  soil.  They  deliber-  ]y|ode  of  Life 
ately  cultivated  modes  of  life  and  thought  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  everything  the  Englishman  holds  dear,  and  carefully 
fanned  the  smouldering  embers  of  dislike  and  distrust  in  their  own 
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Of  condition!.  il..rr^"^«  "'■««'■»•  lutrtd     ti.  ^ 
P">P^ny;  while  the  iT'    ^^^""'■"^^"t^'nptof  „atl^  u     "^^^ 
'OM  Of  their  slaves  would  have  no/,,         **  "*"^«  ^^rritory     Th. 

uiese  occurrences.  wh,V»,  »  F-scaicd  m  us  nature  th=t 

cause  of  A^        .  "^"  superficial  writer.  «;  ^'  '^^e 
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of  die  Colony,  fiir  away  from  the  teat  of  Government  and  almott 
entirely  isolated  from  communication  with  English  settlers— largely 
by  their  own  desire.  They  were  accustomed  to 
fighting  the  natives,  and  had  the  authorities  al-  ths  NativM 
lowed  them  at  pleasure  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
and  move  into  the  interior  in  detached  bodies,  there  would  have 
been  no  end  to  complications  with  the  native  tribe?.  wMIc  a  pro- 
longed series  of  little  wars  in  partial  defence  of  men  wh"  <.v^re  n'len 
in  race  and  thought  and  policy  would  have  resulter^.  At  thi i  period, 
too,  England  still  maintained  throughout  the  vcrld  ti<e  yi\nc\\>\n 
that  he  who  is  bom  a  British  subject  is  always  one,  md  in  iiouth 
Africa,  up  to  1836,  it  was  really  good  poliq  10  prcvf.nt  tsoUiei 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  native  regions.  When  t!:e  micf.a'Iun  he- 
came  too  large  and  too  well  organized  to  prevent,  laifr  dev  1 -p- 
ments  made  it  still  necessary  to  press  this  claim  of  *il..^.ancc  in 
order  to  try  and  control,  or  check,  the  new  regime  of  strife  and 
bloodshed  which  the  Boer  commandos  had  established  and  which 
threatened  both  British  interests  and  settlers  in  Natal.  There  was 
much  of  the  picturesque  and  something  of  the  apparently  heroic  in 
this  famous  migration.  Out  of  Egypt  and  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Englishmen — who  would  not  let  them  retain  their  bondsmen — the 
Boers  went  to  the  number  of  at  least  ten  thousand,  and  traversed 
the  vast  wilderness  stretching  through  what  is  now  Griqualand  East 
into  the  Natal  of  to-day;  or  else  trekked  into  the  regions  north  of 
the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers.  The  interest  and  striking  features 
of  the  migration  were  undoubted,  but  the  heroism  was  not  at  first 
so  clear.  As  events  turned  out  there  was  much  of  danger  and 
death  in  these  determined  raids  into  native  territory— conquered 
and  partially  cleared  of  population  by  the  wars  of  Moselkatze  and 
Tshaka — ^but  at  first  the  contempt  of  the  Boers  for  all  savages,  their 
absolute  belief  in  themselves  as  a  chosen  people  and  in  their  shot- 
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guns  as  invincible  allies,  made  the  movem.n. 

matter.  movement  an  apparently  simple 

In  1836  the  Great  Trek  beean     All  fi,        ,.    , 

•''^-"-  fa„>n-  o?r;f„~='  --"••'■•on  and  4e 
guarded  .he  d^ves  of  ca.de  and  Zl:^.,t:Z\  "^.  *  " 
goa.s  which  accompanied  each  ca«„T    t,  °'  '^^  '"^ 

g..her  were  usually  .ade  up  o^Xd  H'r""". '"""'"^  "^ 
one  of  Ihemselves  duly  eleced  to  T  f""  '"^  *'"=  '"^  ty 

n-andant  The  firs,  pa^  .0  s.a^  «sTr.  •  "  ""  ""'  "'  ^o'"- 
abou.  fifty  individualf  each    '^Z      \  ''  '"'"  ""'  "«'""»  "f 

fa.e„f  over.onfide„.  invfders^n  ardV"  "^  """  """"""«'" 
bers  we.  des.royed  wi.h  «,e  e.^  J„  o;.wo":S:"''Tr  T 
«en.  away  up  to  die  north  and  east  and  „„1       ,     .  °  "*" 

.»=  Por«,guese  se.tlemen.  a.  DeW^  bT;  al'  "\""""^  ««''«■' 
Tse.se  fly  had  been  .00  much  fortfTxp^^L^  "tk"  ""  "« 
-  a  ,ar^  one  under  command  of  aTat^Le^'HeTdl^'^^f 
Tho  Second        «'""•    ^'''"''>"""'  "^f""/ he  guided  his  peoole 

sion.     It  TOs  no.  I„n„   u  :  *"  ""y  •«''=  posses- 

ChiefoftheMaltelZrdTfr^  '°""°^='''^'^''*«P'''^^^ 
--a.ed  parties  of  t  ^^^eitr  Sr:'':'"'''''"''"'' «""■' 
«me  .he  news  that  a  gi^nd  117  .  ''  *"  """"'"•    I""-"" 

n,en.  wiped  out    Po.l7e  er  at       ""  T        """'  ^"^  *'  »«''«■ 

awaited  the  attack.    The  resulfof  fi  ^       "'*  *'">""" 

position  by  .he  naked  WieTa  d  bid  t""^"^      "'""  "*  * 

ooaies  and  brandishmg  spears  of  a  Maubele 
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■CQINNINO  or  THK  iifAB    ■^-T^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^B 
WAR~.OtM  tCAV.HO  P„TOmA  rp«  THC  nJoNT 
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•nny  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  155  corpses  of  the 
oiemy  wtre  finally  left  outside  the  laager. 

Relief  came  to  the  party  from  a  third  contingent  of  emigrants 
under  Gerrit  Maritz,  who  soon  after  joined  forced  with  them,  and 
then  the  Boers  with  their  characteristic  and  inborn 
comtempt  for  the  natives  organized  an  expedition  of     '^^^  '^^^ 
one    hundred  and    seven    farmers   to    attack   the 
nearest  kraal  of  the  Chief  whose  name  was  a  household  word  of 
terror  f.mongst  alien  tribes  and  a  force  for  unity  and  fighting  pov,-er 
amongst  his  own  people.     The  commando  surprised  a  large  kraal 
from  which  both  Moselkatze  and  his  Induna  happened  to  be  absent, 
slew  at  least  four  hundred  warriors,  fired  the  village  and  returned  to 
camp  with  nearly  seven  thousand  cattle  as  trophies  of  victory.    The 
emigrants  then  established  themselves  at  a  place  on  the  Vet  River, 
which  they  called  Wynburg,  and  here  they  were  soon  joined  by  other 
families  from  Cape  Colony,  and,  notably,  by  one  band  with  Pieter  Retief 
at  its  head.    The  latter  was  elected  Commandant-General,  and  a  skele- 
ton of  a  constitution,  after  the  Dutch  plan,  was  framed.     Instinct,  how- 
ever,  with  the  roving  spirit  of  their  people,  many  of  the  continually 
arriving  bands  would  not  settle  down  even  at  this  spot,  and  hankered 
after  the  lowlands  and  sea^oast  of  Natal.     Pieter  Uys,  one  of  the 
leaders,  had  visited  this  region  a  couple  of  years  before,  and  was 
eloquent  in  praise  of  its  beauty,  fertility  and  delightful  climate.     The 
fact  that  Natal  had  been  partially  colonized  as  eariy  as  1825  by  Eng- 
lishmen, under  arrangements  with  Tshaka ;  that  it  was  claimed  as  • 
British  possession,  and  that,  in  1835.  the  settlers  at   Durban  had 
petitioned  the  Imperial  Government  to  take  them  formally  under  its 
protection ;  does  not  seem  to  have  greatly  concerned  the  Boers.    The 
only  point  in  question  was  how  Dingaan,  who  had  succeeded  Tshaka 
as  head  of  the  Zu'ius.  could  be  persuaded  or  coerced  into  a  cession 
of  territory  outside  the  immediate  sphere  of  British  settlement  on  the 
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«««.    To  this  end  Retief  himsdf  crosMd  the  n^i,-  v. 

-.  pa.  a  ^t  to  D.^„  .  „H.t  ■.t:!^^^^:^, 

^^  ed  tie  ,„  Natal.    Meantune  a  second  Dutch  expedition 

against  the  Matabele  in  the  we«  h.A  k.    "^  °" 
i«d,  and  the  result,  as  .old  by  Dr  Tlell  T  r       ^  "  "'»'"■ 

is  so   typical  of  Boer  ce^od"  a^l*  .^^  ^T  '•"'°-"•• 
apology  is  needed  for  its  „p™iuctio„  W.  *"  '^'  "" 

divisiZTnde^Heldrilf  pSr  ""1,  *J"''-''7  ''»"""'  '"  two 
»as  found  on  the  M^rikwa  aSfift^  ™l  '""  P^^'  Moselkatze 
he  had  with  him  at  Iea«  tt^^I  .i^  ''?  "°"''  °f  Mosega,  and 
trained  and  as  brave  as  anv^L'?  *0"«nd  warriors,  all  sp&dly 

tage  of  the  farmed  ^AeKs'^a'ndL^r  """^    «•"  *«  »d""- 

^"^     srounSd;':si'Aeirofa„'"°"  *""  °"« "«rfy 

The  loss  of  the  Matabde  tafr^lt "  o?"?'^  ?P'«'™s  »  long. 

nine  days  Moselkatze  gave  ud  the  °S?',"^*/' *'«"<' "f  *' 
escape.  With  his  people  and  h?s  Sk  h.  fl^  ^"''^"'"Sht  only  to 
the  country  beyond  the  Xirnn,!^  "°  .'^  ^  *«  north,  and  in 

tribes  as  ?e  hadlstmy:d?hTs3rR^'.'*=^'"ySf  Mashona 
were  too  wearied  to  fofiow  hL  a,^S  iL^'ft""'-  ^'^  ^"«^^ 
continued  in  the  field  much  loSr  u„Z  "''  •  '^  "»''<'  "<«  have 
con.e„,«i  the««Ives  by  sSfsix  nr  ^"^l""'"""'.  '»  they 
cttle,  with  which  they  reVrSSg,  Wynbu.^.'^"  ""'"''"''  ''"•*  "^ 

r>oer.  ,a,L  and  rmal*  o?  tt     '  °"'  °'  •''  "^™  "'-">  *« 
.nemakmg  of  their  own  position  more  secure.    It 
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is  probable  that  negotiation  would  have  answered  the  purpose,  as 
Moselkatze  was  more  amenable  to  reason  than  other  native  poten- 
tates had  proved  to  be,  and  was  to  some  slight  ex- 
tent  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Moffet.     But  the    Subjugation  of 
emigrant  farmers  wanted  territory,  and  despised  the 
native  owners  too  much  to  care  about  taking  time  and  trouble  for 
its  acquisition.     Better  a  bold  assault,  a  speedy  and  successful  slaugh- 
ter of  the  enemy,  than  an  ordinary  and  peaceful  but  prolonged  set- 
tlement.    The  immediate  result  of  this  raid  was  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Commandant  Potgieter  in  which  he  declared  territory  now 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  Transvaal,  a  half  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the  whole  of  northern  Bechuanaland,  to  belong  to  the 
emigrant  farmers.    Not  satisfied  with  this  immense  acquisition,  or  an- 
nexation of  territory,  Retief,  in  the  succeeding  year  (1838)  led  a  large 
party  of  Boers  over  the  Drakensberg,  and  went  on 
himself  with  about  seventy  men  to  Dingaan's  capital     Pieter  Retief 
— Umkungunhlovu,  where  he  claimed  the  formal  ces- 
sion of  that  part  of  Natal  which  had  been  previously  promised  him. 
The  Zulu  Chief  expressed  his  approval  of  the  deed  which  had  been 
drawn  up,  affixed  his  mark  to  it,  and  then  invited  the  visitors  into  his 
own  private  part  of  the  kraal.     Unsuspiciously  leaving  their  guns 
behind  them,  the  entire  party  seated  themselves,  and  were  then 
seized,  bound  and  slaughtered  by  surrounding  guards.     Immediately 
afterwards  ten  thousand  Zulus  left  the  kraal,  and  after  a  march  of 
eleven  days  fell  upon  the  nearest  Boer  encampment  at  a  place  since 
called  Weenen.  and  destroyed   men,  women,  children  and  slaves. 
The  horrors  of  that  massacre  have  never  been  forgotten  or  forgiven 
by  the  Dutch.    Had  not  one  young  man.  sleeping  at  a  distancelrom 
the  camp,  awakened  in  time  to  save  himself  on  a  swift  horse,  every 
Dutch  emigrant  in  Natal  must  hive  suffered  the  same  fate.    As  it 
was,  he  succeeded  in  warning  the  other  scattered  parties  in  time  for 
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*«ni  to  form  Aeir  ,i„  ,,  4^  «wrarK 

Zulu.  „„«,  •um.und.d.';.- J^n;  Cot7' r"  *•  "*«"»' 
Immediately  upon  hearing  of  ^^-     ''«'<'  "vage,. 

th.  Zulu.  Port  NatJ,  or  Durban  ^'^     I  ^11,||.|,m,„  ,, 

FinaHy.  a  fo«e  of  ^,  B  "^  *""''  '^=''»'»- 

Z">u  capital.  ,•„..„.  o„,;.„  .^ZIL^T","^  ""«'"  *>^  *« 
were.  l«,wevor,  d«iw„  i„,o  an  rb".      T,     '  "^^ '•""■"V  Aey 
Commandant  Uy..  and  rn'ral       •         '""  ""  "«"'  '"^uding 
-e  ..me  seventeen  E^Crd""  'Tr  '''^''-    ^'»'"  *« 
native  of  whom  „me  fouVZ'H    .    "^  "*""  '"""•''«'  ""^ly 
'"rtedouttohdp  the  D  t^    T,^/'''/™'"'  "'*  "•"*«'^ 
*e.  came  upon  a  Zuiu  r^L^XZ^t  1  "">'"  ■"'" 
ambush  on  April  it  f)i,fl  „i.-  u  '""*  *^«»wn  into  an 

■»".«  ever  fo„U  i^Z^^^^of  Z "f  '"  °"  "'  *'  "»«"- 
««>.  force  found  itself  betwer^e  ^T  "Tr '  """^'-  '^ 
«  leaat  ;«»  men  and  with  thouJ17  "  '"">'  """•l^rin? 

battle.    Three  tim«,  d,e  plfr  r™  ~"""^ '"  •"""'"g  Ae 

*«  enemy.    One  ItL  itM:  tv,*""'  """  '"^  "«"  ^'^ 
Waclc  did  light  it,  way  doZ^I  '"  """  ""''  f""'  kindred 

««>«.  the  river.    CJT,-  '"? '»"''  "  ^  Tugela  and 

K...Overru„     *«  ^n^XtlroVXt^:!"'^ '"^ ''°''"  "''- 

Boer  famiiie.  we^  ^^"^l"*:"''.-'*-  "^  ^  ^llg     • 
ZuIu^amHe.  could  nof  *:;;:tyT™" '"  ""^  ^^  *«*  *« 
Andntp:;:^\''^,*-;;;'.' change  "-«  over  the  scene. 
teri,tic«lf^„fi<,ence  arrived      v  '^r'  """"^  '■""  "d  charac- 

°f  *e  mattered  fo4  rdli^;!?^^-"'  ">.  *'  —<• 

Hc  any  succeeded  in  getting  together  a 
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compact  and  mobile  little  army  of  464  men.    With  prayers  and  psalms 
the  men  rode  straight  for  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  enemy.    Every  precaution  against  surprise  or 
ambush  was   taken,  and    wherever  they  camped    P'**^'*"* 
they  were  surrounded   with   a   circle   of  wagons     "    o™™*nd 
lashed  together;  while  scouts  were  maintained  continuously  in  all 
directions.    A  vow  was  made  that  if  victory  came  to  the  little  troop 
tliey  would  build  a  church  and  set  apart  a  yearly  thanksgiving  day 
in  commemoration.     On  the  16th  of  December,  Dingaan's  army  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  attacked  their  camp  on  the  margin  of  a 
stream  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Blood  River,  and  for  two 
hours  the  brave  Zulu  warriors  faced  the  storm  of  bullets  from  that 
deadly  laager.    It  was  useless,  however.    The  guns  and  artillery  of 
the  invaders  killed  over  three  thousand  of  tlie  enemy  before  they 
finally  broke  and  fled.     Pretorius  followed  them  to  the  Zulu  capital 
which  Dingaan  meantime  set  on  fire,  and  then  tried  without  success 
to  capture  the  Zulu  Chief,  who  had  fled  with  some  thousands  of  men 
to  a  part  of  the  country  where  cavalry  could  not  operate.    Finally 
the  commando  returned  to  Natal  with  some   s.cxx)  head  of  cattle 
and  the  loss  of  six  white  men  in  the  entire  campaign.    Dingaan  also 
teturned  and  rebuilt  his  capital,  while  the  Dutch  founded  Pieterma- 
titzburg,  erected  a  church  in  memory  of  their  victory,  and  com- 
menced  the  annual   celebration   of  Dingaan's   Day  which  is  stUI 
maintained. 

MeanwhUe  Durban  had  been  reK>ccupied  by  a  small  British 
force  m  accordance  with  a  proclamation  issued  by  Sir  George  Na- 
pier.  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  dated  Novem-   ^^^^^^ 
ber  14,  1838,  which  declared  that  it  was  intended    Re-^ocwpied 
*'  to  put  an  end  to  the  unwarranted  occupation  of  **y  **»«  British 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  natives  by  certain  emigrants  from 
Cape  Colony,  being  subjects  of  Her  Majesty."    No  definite  inter- 
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fcrence  was  effected,  however,  and  a  year  later  the  troop,  were 
wuhdrawn  m  one  of  U«  multiform  mutation,  of  Colonial  Office  pol- 
.cy ;  though  S.r  George  Napier  absolutely  refu«^  to  recognize  any 
nght  of  control  over  the  country  by  the  Boer.,  and  declared  in  Jaii 
"ary.  ,841.  that  "  Her  Majesty  could  not  acknowledge  the  indepen. 
dence  of  her  own  subjects."     Despite  this  Pretorius  acted  as  if  he 
were  the  head  of  a  free  and  all-powerful  community,  and  with  a 
degree  of  autocratic  contempt  for  other  races  and  peoples  which 
was  very  characteristic.     Dingaan.  during  the  year  succeeding  the 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Blood  River,  remained  passive,  and  doe. 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  aggressive  intentions.    In  September 
1839.  however,  the  Boers  made  common  cause  with  a  local  rebellion 

Invasion  '^'^''^  ^^  ^'^  *>">*«*•  Panda,  joined  the  latter  i„ 

of  Zululand        January,  1840,  with  four  hundred  men  under  Preto- 
rius.  invaded  Zululand  and  defeated  Dingaan  with 
great  slaughter.    The  latter  fled  to  the  Delagoa  Bay  region,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  murdered,  being  replaced   by  Panda  a. 
King  of  the  Zulus"  under  the  terms  of  a  curious  proclamation 
signed  by  the  Boer  leader  as  "Commandant-General  of  the  Right 
Worshipful  Volksmad  of  the  South  African  Society,"  and  in  whk 
he  claimed  for  the  farmers  the  whole  of  Natal  by  right  of  conquest 
Dunng  this  campaign  against  Dingaan-from  which  the  Dutch 
farmers  received  a  booty  of  40.000  head  of  cattle-an  event  occurred 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  excuse,  and  which  illustrates  the 
unscrupulous  nature  of  Boer  warfare.    Dingaan.  at  one  stage  of  the^ 
invasion  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  his  enemy,  and  sent  an  officer 
named  Tambusa  to  negotiate  for  peace.    Contrary  to  all  the  rule, 
of  war.  savage  or  civilized.  Pretorius  had  the  envoy  am»ted.  tried 
by  court-martial  for  an  alleged  but  unproven  share  in  the  Umkuii- 
gunhlovu  massacre,  and  executed. 

What  was  called  by  the  Boers  the  RepubUc  of  Natalia,  stretching 
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from  the  Umzimvubu  to  the  Tugela  and  including  a  claim  to  much 
of  modern  Zululand,  was  thus  established.  The  first  act  of  its  Govern* 
ment,  toward  the  close  of  1840,  was  to  attack  a  chief  R^put^nc  of 
named  N'Capai,  living  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Natalia 
territory  of  the  alleged  Republic,  and  not  far  from  the  ^"•Wished 
border  of  Cape  Colony.  Without  apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  the 
men  were  slaughtered,  their  cattle  captured,  and  seventeen  young 
children  carried  away  into  slavery.  This  at  last  aroused  the  Colonial 
Government,  and,  in  turn,  the  Home  authorities.  Sir  George  Napier 
promptly  sent  some  soldiers  into  the  region  to  watch  events  and 
prevent  further  aggression  upon  the  natives,  announced  his  intention 
to  resume  the  military  occupation  of  Natal,  and  at  the, same  time 
appealed  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  further  aid  and  instructions. 
Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  occupy  Natal  permanently.  But  before 
tliis  was  done  there  had  to  be  some  fighting  with  the  irrepressible 
farmers.  A  small  British  force  had  been  sent  to  defend  Durban, 
but  before  it  reached  that  place  was  surprised  and  almost  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  Boers.  After  fighting  for  some  time  the  British  re- 
tired, losing  their  guns  and  oxen  and  some  nineteen  men.  Captain 
Smith  found  a  new  position,  strengthened  it,  and  stood  a  siege  at  the 
hands  of  Pretorius  and  his  six  hundred  men,  until  he  was  relieved 
on  June  25,  1842,  by  troops  from  Cape  Town,  who  came  to  his 
rescue  by  sea. 

The  further  developments  of  the  situation  were  peaceful.    Lord 
Stanley,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  wrote  a  despatch  on  December  13, 
1842,  appointing    Mr.  Cloete  as  British  Commis- 
sioner at   Durban,  and  laying  down   definite  and  Developments 
important  rules  in  a  new  system  of  administration 
for  the  country.    Under  these  instructions  the  white  people  were  to 
be  called  together  and  given  every  opportunity  for  stating  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  they  desired,  although  full  legislative  power  was 


model  .nd  however  li„I,  ^J^  "*"  *.»«.*.  E„gli.h 

r.n«, rather .ha„ Ae.l^*  „Xof  a'""""'"'"' "' *« «"'• 

„.„  J    •  •     „  '  **  '"«">"iooi,  ihould  raid. 

B<«.oy.c„o   °""'«'«on."    There  were,  of  cour«L  to  h.15!! 

.       I«.clid«,„rt,y  Iin.it.tion,  in  thi.  connect  on     "™\^  .**«""'» 

•»<lofh.rI>rtiw  diKiu.l;«^.-      ,"  f°""~"''"-     No  dutinction  or 

•ooM  not  meet  with  d«,  BridJTr  •*'"  '"""'«»''«•     They 

•»-'•    TT.^  would  ^.  .CI  thn""'-?  V  """^  *™"  <■" 
«iu.Ii.y  under  .„y  condL^n7.*^rrT      t*" '""  "«"■'•" 
resection  „po„  their  right  to  t.kwh,!?''' *°^"  -ot.ccept.ny 
ft»mti,e„.tive,o„„ideoUa^ld,T^"''"     u"""'^  ^'J'  '"=«' 
Po-ed.    TTey  wo„,d  not  endureth   ;rc;^:f^n'''''^'''*• 
*»  new  region  .„y„ore  than  i„  thTX  r  .^"   ""^  '" 
Ap.rt  from  diese  b«ic  „„„„•.,,,   *'  °""  C"''"/  "  *«  Cape. 
I"  galled  them.    TT,,  ^Sl  [  ^"T"''  P-""'"'  detail, 

•Wp  .0  the  n.dve,.  wa,  elje^,  t  ?™  ''^^  "«"«»  "^  owner, 
or  A.  emig„„t  f.rme::,:'C"7ir''''  "?'  '^  "'^''  -- 
Sute  «,d  .he  country  beyondAevS.  '  "  *'  °'""««  ^"^ 

There  seems  to  have  h«.#.n  ««  .   ij 
Tie  Briti,h  Government  ^I^f'^  ""°"  ''"^  *»  ""ovemcnt 
of  n-orality  .„d  admini^^rdtiredT""  'T'"'""'"  •'"->'" 

— e.  '.-«w.-r.:^°r:;::r.:rwS 
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never  have  inteifered  at  all  If  the  aggreMive  policy  of  the  Boeri 
meeting  the  wUd  instincto  of  the  Bantu,  or  Zulus,  half-way,  had 
not  drenched  the  region  with  blood.    But  the  deteri-  «^..  ^  ^    . 
oration  of  the  Boer  character,  or  rather  the  expres-  pies  ofOovcrn- 
sion  of  that  character  in  a  sphere  where  it  was  "*"^ 
practically  uncontrolled,  had  assumed  a  form  in  which  the  possession 
of  large  tracts  of  land  and  the  compulsory  service  of  natives  appeared 
as  absolute  essentials  of  life,  which  they  had  the  right  to  take  by 
fcrce— in  the  same  way  as  Mosellcatse  and  Tshaka  had  done  pre- 
viously and  with  apparently  no  higher  motives  than  those  which  had 
actuated  savage  chiefs  at  war  with  weaker  tribes.    Moreover,  they 
had  faaed  signally  in  this  first  effort  at  self^ovemment,  and  the 
rivalry  of  leaders  like  Hendrick  Potgieter,  Gerrit  Maritz  and  Andriea 
Pretorius  had  not  only  helped  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
form  of  administration  amongst  the  people  capable  of  levying  taxes 
and  compelling  obedience  to  the  state,  but  had  made  constant  raids 
upon  neighboring  native  tribes  appear  almost  essential  to  the  hold- 
ing together  of  the  scattered  communities  in  a  common  bond  of  con- 
flict and  territorial  acquisition. 

With  the  failure  to  acquire  and  hold  Durban  and  to  rule  them- 
selves or  the  regions  of  Natal  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Zulus 
ended  the  first  Boer  effort  to  reach  the  sea  and 
to  establish  Dutch  independent  communities  in  touch    Nortti  o7th» 
with  the  external  worid.    The  bulk  of  the  farmers,    ^aal  River 
as  already  stated,  trekked  north  of  the  Orange  or  the  Vaal.     Here 
they  found  conditions,  in  1845-47,  which  were  scarcely  less  perplex- 
ing  and  troubled  than  their  own  had  been.     Over  an  area  of  some 
700  miles  long  and  300  wide  was  established  a  Dutch  population  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  persons  which  was  constantly  at  war  with  the 
natives,  and.  as  a  result  of  losses  in  this  connection,  did  not  increase 
greatly  in  numbers  despite  the  numerous  accessions  from  Cape 
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Colony  and  Natal.    Nominally,  and  by  British  theory,  they  were  still 
British  subjects ;  practically,  from  the  Orange  to  the  Limpopo  they 
were  independent  communities  whom  the  Colonial  Office  would  have 
preferred  to  forget  altogether  rather  than  to  assert  claims  over  or 
make  demands  upon.     But  their  relation  of  permanent  and  bitter 
hostility  towards  the  natives  appears  to  have  made  absolute  British 
neutrality  impossible.     Accordingly,  in  1843,  an  effort  was  made  to 
further  isolate  the  Boers  from  Cape  Colony,  and  "buffer  states"  of 
native  or  half-breed  tribes  were  established  and  recognized ;  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  days  of  the  Kosa  tribes  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Colony.     Then,  however,  it  was  for  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch  farmers  against  the  natives ;  now  it  was  for  the  protection 
of  native  and  Colonial  interests  against  the  turbulent  Boers. 

Moshesh  the  Basuto  was  at  this  time  established  in  much 
strength  upon  the  borders  of  the  present  Orange  Free  State  and  in 
Moshesh  territory  now  known  as  Basutoland.    He  was  one  of 

the  Basuto  ^^^  ablest  men  produced  by  the  Bantu,  or  Kaffir, 

race,  and,  unlike  chiefs  of  the  type  of  Moselkatze 
the  Matabele  or  Tshaka  the  Zulu,  did  not  build  his  fortunes  and  his 
power  upon  bloodshed  and  devastation.  When  the  regions  after- 
wards covered  by  the  Dutch  republics  and  Natal  were  swept  by  a 
sanguinary  tide  of  conquest  under  the  leadership  of  the  two  chiefs 
mentioned,  Moshesh  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  wave  of  slaughter, 
gathered  together  scattered  remnants  of  tribes,  conciliated,  stre^ligth^ 
ened  and  united  them  until,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  he  had 
established  a  strong  state  around  the  rock-ribbed  heights  of  TJiaba 
Bosigo-the  centre  of  his  kraal  and  his  kingdom.  In  1843,  there- 
fore,  when  the  British  authorities  were  looking  around  for  some 
means  of  restricting  the  sphere  of  Boer  difficulties  and  aggressions 
upon  the  natives,  Moshesh  seemed  an  ideal  instrument.  He  was 
intensely  ambitious  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  power.    He  was 
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not  a  savage  or  barbarous  potentate  in  the  sense  of  Dingaan  or  his 
predecessor;   and  to   him   the   proffered  alliance,  a   small  annual 
subsidy,  an  extension  of  recognized  territorial  -ights  and  supremacy 
over  minor  chiefs  in  contiguous  regions,  was  extremely  attractive  and 
easily  acceptable.     West  of  his  territory  lived  a  tribe  of  Griquas — 
a  half-breed  people  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Hottentot  blood — number- 
ing about  two  thousand  and  ruled  over  by  a  man  named  Adam  Kok. 
They  were  largely  influenced  by  missionaries,  and  were  an  inoffensive 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  perishing  race.     With  Kok  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  alliance  was  made,  and  he  was  recognized  as  ruler  of  all  the 
territory  from  the  Basuto  border  westward  to  where  Establishment 
Andries    Waterboer — another   Griqua    chief — held  of  a  Border 
sway  over  the  region  afterwards  dominated  by  Kim-  N***^®  State 
berley  and  including  Modder  River  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
present  Free  State.     East  of  Moshesh  and  the  Basuto  territory  a 
similar  alliance  was  made  with  the  Pondo  Chief,  Faku,  and  thus  the 
girdle,  or  league  of  allied  states  between  British  territory  and  the 
Boers  was  complete. 

But  the  plan  did  not  work  out  as  well  as  was  expected.  The 
racial  elements  involved  were  too  mutable,  the  conditions  too  loose, 
the  Governments  too  inadequate  in  strength  and  prestige,  the  Dutch 
too  aggressive  and  hostile  in  character,  to  admit  of  its  permanent 
success.  A  strong  man,  backed  up  continuously  with  plenty  of 
British  troops,  might  have  saved  the  situation  and  averted  the  wars 
which  followed ;  but  continuity  of  policy  for  these  fluctuating  fron- 
tiers seems  to  have  never  prevailed  at  either  London  or  Cape  Town. 
The  Treaty  States  did  not  prevent  personal  and  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  Boers  of  the  Cape  and  of  the  interior.  They 
did  not  avert  further  emigration  or  encourage  the  return  of  those 
who  had  left  the  Colony.  The  Dutch  population  in  Adam  Kok's 
territory  did  not  like  being  ruled  by  a  half-breed  chief,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  them  repudiated  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  sup- 
port  him  in  this  government.     Some  of  the  minor  native  chiefs  re- 

Rebellion  ^"^^^  *°  ^'^^^^^  ^^^  sovereignty  of  Moshesh.     The 

by  the  Boers       ^^^^  *"^sult  was  a  small  Boer  rebellion  against  Kok 
and  the  defeat  of  250  men  by  some  British  troops 
under  Colonel  Richardson.    The  second  was  an  entire  rearrange- 
ment of  existing  matters  by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  who  had  mean- 
time become  Governor  at  the  Cape.     Kok's  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  region  was  still  acknowledged,  but  he  was  limited  in  govern- 
ment to  the  portion  of  it  occupied  by  Griquas;  while  the  whites 
living  in  the  other  section  were  placed  under  the  supervision  or  rule 
of  a  British  officer,  who,  in  1846,  established  himself  at  a  small  place 
called  Bloemfontein,  where  some'  three  hundred  Boers  of  a  friendly 
disposition  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen.    The  rest 
moved  north  to  Wynburg  and  out  of  the  region  thus  controlled  by 
Major  Warden.     With  Moshesh  much  less  could  be  done.     He  had 
been  far  too  shrewd  to  violate  directly  the  terms  of  his  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain  or  to  accept  any  proposals  which  would  seriously 
alleviate  the  differences  between  himself  and  the  bordering  tribes  or 
neighboring  Boers.     Thus  the  State,  which  had  been  strengthened 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  peace,  now  threatened  to  promote  con- 
flict instead,  and  in  this  condition  matters  rested  when  Sir  Harry   • 
Smith  came  out  to  Cape  Town  in  1848  as  Governor  and  High  Com- 
missioner.     Now  the  events  which  immediately  followed  canvs  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
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Birth  of  the  Dutch  Republics. 

BY  the  middle  of  the  century  there  were  some  twenty  thousand 
emigrant  farmers   scattered  over  the    region  between  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers  and  north  of  the  latter.     They 
had  no  organized  government ;  no  bond  of  union  except  a  feeling 
of  hostility  to  British  sovereignty  and  a  common  love  of  indepen- 
dent isolation  ;  no  adequate  security  against  sudden  attacks  from 
surrounding  savages.     Occasionally  they  combined  in  small  forces 
and  fell  with  merciless  severity  upon  tribes  which  had  aroused  their 
displeasure.    They  would  brook  no  control,  even  from  self-consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  at  first  endeavoured  to  govern    ^^^^y^  pgUgy 
themselves  by  general  meetings  of  citizens.    Dis- 
tances  were   too    great,   however,   to  render  this 
practicable,  and  small  elective  Assemblies  in  several 
semi-republicaa  communities  eventually  developed, 
character  possessed  a  positive  genius  for  disobedience,  and  the 
fueds  of  families  and  communities  soon  became  as  marked  as  those 
of  the  native  tribes  around  them— whose  cattle  they  delighted  to 
capture  and  whose  children  were  occasionally  enslaved  by  Dutch 
commandos.      The  settlers  were  not  seriously  ;nterfered  with  by 
the  British  Government  in  London,  or  in  Cape  Town.     A  general 
supervision,  or  pretence  at  supervision,  over  their  relations  with 
the  natives  was  maintained  and  with  ultimately  important  results. 
But  for  some  years  following  the  Natal  annexation  nothing  of 
importance  occurred.     No  formal  recognition  of  their  feeble  efforts 
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at  self-government  was  given,  they  remained  British  subjects  in  th. 
eyes  of  the  law.  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitlands  Proclamation  of 
August  21  1845.  at  the  Cap^  expressly  reserved  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  m  this  connection. 

Meanwhile,  however,  two  other  communities  had  developed  in 
their  neighbourhood.    East  of  what  afterwards  became  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  in  territory  which  the  emigrant  fanners,  or  Boers 
as  they  were  beginning  to  be   called,  claimed  for  themselves.  a„ 
exceedmgly  able  native  chief,  in  the  person  of  Moshesh  the  Basuto 
had  ..sen  .nto  power  and  had  welded  together  the  scattered  fragi 
ment.  of  tnbes  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  raids  of  the  Mata- 
bele  and  Zulus.     From  the  rugged  heights  of  Thaba  Bosigo  he 
dominated  a   large   extent  of  country,  an  increas- 
ing  nat.ve    population   and   much  spoil    in    cat- 

Boers  two  half-breed  leaders  named  Adam  Kok  and  Water- 
boer  had  established  themselves  respectively  witi  strong,  armed 
bands  of  Gnquas-the  name  given  to  the  offspring  of  Dutch  farm- 

With   M    rT't'^"""""'  '^'  '^'^^"^  ^  --g"'-d  force. 
W  th   Moshesh  they  constituted  the  elements  of  a  new  British 
policy  which  was  inaugurated  in  1843.     The  Colonial  Office  did 
not  want  at  this  time  to  extend  its  territories.    South  Africa,  indeed, 
appeared  during  the  first  portion  of  this  century  as  the  least  promis- 
ing, and  the  most  turbulent  and  troublesome,  of  all  British  posses- 
sions.     The  soil  was  supposed  to  be  arid  and  without  fertility  or 
minerals,  the  population  seemed  hostile  and  the  net  result  of  colo- 
nization  and  administration  had  been  a  series  of  costly  Kaffir  wax^ 
In  dealing  with  the  Kaffirs,  or  Kosas.  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Colony  the  British  Government  had  shown  this  disinclination  with 
quite  sufficient  clearness.     But  to  allow  the  emigrant  Boers  to  repu- 
dute  their  allegiance  was  another  matter,  and  even  to  the  not  ylry 
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far-seeing  statesmen  of  the  Colonial  Office  of  that  day  it  presented 
possibilities  deserving  of  consideration.  With  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
arrival  and  the  termination  of  the  Kaffir  War  of  1846-47  came 
another  development  of  the  situation.  The  new  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  who  for  the  first  time  had  also  been  appointed  High  Com- 
missioner with  power  of  control  over  native  matters  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Colony,  visited  the  Orange  River  region,  looked  into 
the  results  of  the  Treaty  State  policy,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
agreements  with  native  chiefs  were  like  arrangements  made  with 
little  children,  and  determined  to  suppress  these  creations  of 
missionary  statecraft  as  soon  as  might  be  possible. 

Meanwhile  the  High  Commissioner  was  well  received  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  soon  made  arrangements  with  Adam  Kok  and  Moshesh 
which  greatly  curtailed  their  authority  and  indepen- 
dence. On  February  3, 1848,  he  announced  the  an- 
nexation to  British  dominions  of  the  whole  territory 
between  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers  and  the  Drakensberg  moun- 
tains under  the  name  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  The 
colored  population  was  left  under  the  control  of  its  chiefs,  and 
their  land  was  carefully  reserved  for  their  own  use.  All  relations 
between  tribes,  however,  or  with  Europeans,  were  to  be  guided  by 
British  authorities.  Major  Warden  was  continued  at  Bloemfontein 
as  the  Governor,  or  Resident,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  returned  to  Cape 
Town  after  having  carried  out  a  policy  which  should  have  been 
effected  long  before.  And  it  was  now  too  late.  Although  without 
any  definite  government  amongst  themselves,  or  any  allegiance  to 
the  little  republics  which  had  sprung  up  over  the  Vaal,  a  certain 
number  of  Dutch  farmers  in  the  new  Sovereignty  would  not  accept 
British  rule,  and  they  were  speedily  aided  by  the  Transvaal  Boers 
under  Pretorius  in  a  direct  attack  upon  Bloemfontein.  Major 
Warden  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  British  officials  were 
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•ptedily  driven  ou.  of  Ae  countty.    Sir  Haror  Sniid^  however  wa. 

.00  v.goj»„s  and  able  a  commander  u,  .u„d  Ai,  .o^  of  .Z  .^ 

d  fea^el  ^  V°  "  """^  f"'"""  "  »  P'""  "J'""  Boomplaau, 

defeated  Inm  and   re-esublished  the   Sovereignly  Government. 
Those  of  ,he  Boer,  who  were  inve.e«.ely  oppo^d  .0  BrW~ 

oiBcal,     Thar  places,  to  some  extent,  were  taken  by  fresh  emi 

forward  he  Orange  R.ver  State  was  populated  by  white  setd.r, 
more  or  less  pass.vely  friendly  toward  England  and  composed  of 
the  least  hosl.le  amongst  the  emigrant  farmer,  with  a  certata 
proportion  of  Englishmen.  '  "*'" 

P°[  a  '!■>"=  all  went  apparently  weU.    Then,  in  ,851,  Moshesh 
findmg  h„  power  had  been  restricted  by  the  new  arrangemenZTnd 

RebelUon  of  °"'"^  *"  ""  "»»  """*  ««>nger  in  a  military 

Molitsane  ""'^  than  the  BritiA  authoritie,  had  any  concep. 

tion  of.  began  to  foment  disturbance,  between  his 

own  people  and  native  clans  in  the  Sovereignty.   He  did  not  app«^ 

drawmg  both  Major  Warden  and  the  Cape  Governor  into  a  de  e> 
mmanon  ,0  punish  Molitsane-a  va«al  of  Mo,hesh_who  ^'a 
d,st,nc.  offender.  With  .6,  soldier.  „o  Boers  and  «,me  fif"en 
hundred  nat,ves.  Major  Warfen  mard,ed  out  from  Bloemfon«i„ 

t::  ^;r -dT  "7\  •""  - '"-  ^"^  -'^^^ » '«~ 

re  ult    At  any  rate,  he  at  once  threw  off  the  mask  and  joined  forces 
w.hh.s  vassal.    A  section  of  the  Boer,  al„  repudiated  the  So "r! 

Z    ,  wrT"™''  r  *"■•  "  ''""•  *'  '"  P"""«  Moshesh  absolute 
nentrahty  .f  he  would  leave  their  cattle  and  property  unharm  d 

TT..,hep„m,sedand  fulfflled  by  plundering  without  m2^ti,eC» 
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who  remained  loyal.  Major  Warden  was  now  helpless  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  as  Cape  Colony  was  in  the  throes  of  another  Kaffir  war. 
and  not  a  soldier  could  be  spared— a  fact  of  which  Moshesh  and 
the  disloyal  Dutch  were  perfectly  aware.  The  latter  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  by  suggesting  to  Pretorius  that  now  was 
his  time  to  avenge  Boomplaatz.  He  was  not  unwilling,  but  thought 
a  primary  duty  lay  to  his  own  adherents  beyond  the  Vaal ;  so  he 
wrote  Warden  that  if  the  independence  of  the  Boers  of  that  region 
were  definitely  acknowledged  he  would  refrain  from  participation  in 
the  struggle. 

Major  Warden  reported  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  that  the  safety  of 
the  Sovereignty  for  the  time  lay  in  assenting  to  this  proposal,  as  he 
could  not  hold  it  against  the  Basutos  and  the  Transvaal  Boers  com- 
bined. The  result  was  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners and  the  negotiation  in  1852  of  the  Sand  '^***  ®*"**  ^*^*'' 
River  Convention  "with  the  Commandant  and  Dele- 
gates  of  the  Boers  living  beyond  the  Vaal,'  by  which  the  British 
Government  "guaranteed  to  the  emigrant  farmers  beyond  the  Vaal 
River  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  lo  govern  them- 
selves  according  to  their  own  laws  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government."  Provisions  were  included  by 
which  the  British  authorities  disclaimed  all  alliances  with  colored 
peoples  north  of  the  Vaal,  and  the  Boers  accepted  the  declaration 
(on  paper)  that  "no  slavery  is  or  shall  be  permitted  or  practiced" 
in  the  country  under  their  control.  This  arrangement  finally  severed 
the  two  communities,  carried  across  the  Vaal  another  migration  of 
the  anti-British  element,  and  in  time  consolidated  the  bitteriy  hostile 
and  prejudiced  sections  of  population  into  the  present  Transvaal 
Republic.  Meanwhile,  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Kaffirs,  and 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  was  now  Governor  at  the  Cape,  invaded 
Basutoland  with  a  considerable  force  of  regulars  for  the  purpose  of 
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punishing  Moshesh.  As  usual  in  South  African  warfare.  Ijc  undei^ 
estimated  the  numbers  and  fighting  skill  of  his  opponents  as  well  as 
the  natural  strength  of  this  Switzerland  of  the  Veldt.  Thaba 
Bosigo  was  too  hard  a  nut  for  his  force  to  crack,  and  he  was,  besides, 
drawn  into  an  ambush  and  defeated.  Moshesh,  however,  was  wise 
enough  not  to  press  his  advantage  too  far,  and  with  statecraft  which 
was  worthy  of  a  greater  sphere,  asked  and  n  eived  peace  on  terms 
very  beneficial  to  himself. 

But  tlie  Colonial  Office  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Manchester 
School  party,  England  was  living  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  period  of 
great  and  growing  commercial  prosperity,  and  her 
politicians  were  sick  of  the  prolonged  succession  of 
petty  and  costly  wars  which  had  marked  South 
African  history.     It  was  decided  that  all  further  responsibility  must 
be  avoided,  that  existing  boundaries  must  be  drawn  back  wherever 
possible,  and  that  extension  of  territory  must  be  imperatively  resisted. 
T'v-  first  point  of  contact  with  this  feeling  was  the  Sovereignty,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  then  acting  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
sent  Sir  George  Russell  Clerk  out  in  1853,  as  a  Special  Commis- 
sioner: "To  ascertain  whether  it  was  practicable  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  that  territory."     Then  followed 
the  most  extraordinary  and  perhaps  regrettable  incident  in  all  the 
turbulent  and  troubled  history  of  South  Africa.     The  Commissioner 
had  called  a  Convention  of  European  Delegates  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  the  government  of  the  Sovereignty.     But  these  twenty, 
four  men  sounded  public  opinion,  and  they  had  soon  found  that  the 
feeling  was  clear  and  unmistakable  that  from  every  standpoint  of 
right,  honor  and  expediency  Great  Britain  should  retain  its  authority 
and  continue  its  protection.     Sir  George  Clerk,  however,  was  under 
definite  instructions,  and  any  protests  from  the  Delegates,  or  from 
the  public  meetings  which  were  hastily  held,  were  simply  regarded 
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at  so  much  unnecessary  obstruction  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 
The  Convention  refused  to  accept  in  any  way  his  proposition,  and 
was  promptly  dissolved.  A  small  boHv  .-f  men  were  found,  however, 
to  fevor  independence,  and  with  these  epresenta-pQy^^ij^^Qfljj, 
tives  of  a  distinct  minority  Sir  George  concluded  an  Orange  Free 
agreement  on  February  23,  1854,  by  which  the  *"*• 
country  was  practically  handed  over  to  them  as  the  Orange  Free 
State.  This  precious  document  "guarantees  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  future  independence  of  that  country  and 
Government" — although  it  also  provides  "that  this  independence 
shall,  wittiout  unnecessar*  delay,  be  confirmed  and  ratified  by  an  in- 
strument promulgated  in  such  form  and  substance  as  Her  Majesty 
shall  approve,  finally  freeing  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  declaring  them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  indepen- 
dent people."  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this  instrument  was 
never  actually  promulgated,  and  it  may  be  a  delicate  technical  point 
as  to  whether  the  Free  State  people  have  ever  been  legally  freed 
from  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.* 

Large  popular  gatherings  were  held  to  protest  against  the  policy 
of  dismemberment,  and  the  Chairman  and  another  member  of  the 
late  Convention  were  sent  to  England  to  bring  the  whole  case  before 
the  Queen's  Government.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Hardly  any  notice 
had  been  taken  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Sand  River  Convention,  and 
even  less  concern  was  exhibited  over  this  new  development  of  weak 
and  nerveless  Colonial  administration.  A  motion  upon  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  lack  of  a  seconder, 
and  Parliament  voted  ^340,000  as  a  compensritlon  to  loyal  settlers — 
presumably  as  a  solace  for  having  forced  therr»  to  give  up  their  alle- 
giance. By  the  terms  of  the  Bloemfontein  Convention — already 
quoted  from — no  slavery  or  trade  in  slaves  was  to  be  permitted  and 
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the  Government  wa.  made  free  to  levy  import  dutie.  and  to  h 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Development  of  Dutch  Rule 

FROM  1854  to  1877  the  two  Republics  developed  along  very 
different  lines.  Their  general  principle  of  government  was 
the  same,  but  it  was  not  administrated  in  the  same  way.  In 
form  their  constitutions  were  nominally  republican;  in  practice 
they  became  essentially  arbitrary  and  absolutely  antagonistic  to 
British  and  Colonial  ideas  of  government.  The  coloured  people 
who,  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  established  around  the  Dutch, 
had  few  civil  rights  and  no  political  ones.  They  were  the  prey  of 
small  military  bodies,  the  source  of  an  enforced  labour  which  could 
not  in  practice  be  distinguished  from  slavery,  the  object  of  personal 
contempt  and  with  little  protection  from  public  Development 
law  or  private  conscience.  Citizenship  was  practi-  of  the  Two 
cally  limited  to  the  Boer,  in  the  Transvaal;  and  "•?«»>"«• 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  through  the  stringent  military  conditions 
connected  with  the  privilege,  the  same  result  followed  for  some 
years.  The  right  of  participating  in  the  Government  of  the  country 
was  thus  confined  to  one  class,  the  burghers  or  native-bom  Dutch 
citizens.  These  alone  could  elect  the  President,  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  Volksraad,  or  popular  Assembly. 

There  were  important  differences,  however,  in  the  further  evo- 
lution of  the  Republics.  Something  of  this  was  due  to  the  modi- 
fied feeling  of  the  Orange  River  Boers  towards  England,  to  their 
proximity  to  the  Cape  and  to  the  fact  of  English  settlers  being 
scattered  amongst  them  with  the  natural  result  of  friendly  associa- 
tion and  occasional  intermarriage.    They,  therefore,  approximated 
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"nmix«l  stock  and  wi.h  ,e„°ta.«*"A:^,.r""^  '■'<"•'«'.  <" 

fcrenc  he  firs,  fcf,  c„I„„ui  ,e,ri,o™.    BoTh  T^  Tr  " 

.  were  allowed  to  develon  .K.-  R'P-'W'ra 

'"   their  own   way  and  wet«    «  Vl.     n,  "''"  '""""'ioni 

»'  .854  declared,  ".o  all  int'ente  and  ^'°'""°"""  Convention 
pendent  people."  No  slaver^  or  ^  '"T"  "  '*"  """  '""«■ 
raitted,  however,  and  what^il  ?.  '"  '"'""*  ""  "»  "«  Per- 
-rol  ove,  native  ...ellT „^,„7j^ '"-P-Hal  ''«'>•'  of 
as  follows,  by  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks.B.,.7  .  '^  '°"  '""""'ated 
^'  «..  .879:   .Neither  Ty  tle^?„d  V    T"^  *"«"  "«'•■»• 

nor  a,  any  other  time,  did  Her  Mj^v^r        '"""°"  "'  '*'*• 
nght  and  duty  of  ™<,uirin„  thar.!?    ^'";"'"'«n«  surrender  the 

w'A  a  view  to  the  LZ' sa  e'y  olThT      '^''^  "" '^°-"»<' 
munities."    The  same  principTeof  t  ^"""^  ""^ 

.hose  scattered  »m:itr  iTthe'c'"'''^?"'*'''"  °' 

K.r,yOr,.n.       ^--' *e  Jre„tna::as':her^^^  •"' 
ization  system  as  modified  bv  th/T       .  ""*" 

land  prior  to  ,6c1  rlt  ^?'f  f "  °'  "»'" 
Du.cH,^.nd  the  Court,  were  conti,  Vl  ,""  ^"^"S'  "" 
■on-     For  a  short  peri  JTJrHoff  "  ""  ^■"^''  f*^- 

then  Jacobus  Nicolaus  Boshof  Z  f  5?"  ""   ''""''«»''  »"<» 
tio,  .  with  Moshed.  and    he  B^„  ^.'t'"  "»  Position.    Rela- 

"*  """'o  '""w  constituted  the  chief 
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trouble  of  this  early  period.    The  continuous  object  of  this  ambitious 
ruler  was  to  recover  certain  territory  which  had  once  belonged  to 
tribes  of  which  the  remnants  now  acknowledged  his  rule.    The  Boers 
wished  to  retain  regions  which  had  in  great  part  appeared  as  wild  and 
empty  wastes  when  they  had  settled  there.     Apart  from  the  general 
question,  both  sides  were  aggressive  and  wariike.     Each  hated  the 
other,  and  the  intermittent  struggles  which  ensued  were  of  the  usually 
merciless  character.     But  Moshesh  was  too  much  for  the  Boers  i.i 
skill  and  craft,  and,  in  1858,  the  Free  State  President,  after  appealing 
in  vain  to  his  Transvaal  brethren  for  aid,  turned  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  the  Cape.    Sir  George  accepted  the  posi- 
tion  of  mediator,  studied  the   situation  closely,  and  came  to  the 
apparent  conclusion  that  the  claims  of  Moshesh  were  in  a  measure 
just.    To  him,  therefore,  he  gave  a  piece  of  territory  which  the  Boers 
believed  to  be  theirs,  and  handed  over  to  the  latter  an  outlying  mis- 
sion station  which  had  hitherto  acknowledged  Basuto  authority.    Mr. 
Boshof  promptly  resigned  the  Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Marthinus  Wessel  Pretorius,  a  son  of  the  famous  general.     He  de- 
voted himself  to  effecting  a  union  with  the  Transvaal  republics  of  the 
time,  but  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  conflicting  interests  and  jeal- 
ousies and  to  the  declaration  from  Cape  Town  that  such  action  would 
dissolve  the  Conventions  with  Great  Britain. 

Meantime,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  years  from  1854 
to  1868,  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  were  in  a  chronic  condition  of 
war  with  the  Basutos.     There  were  few  direct  con-       chronic 
flicts,  and  the  troubles  consisted  mainly  in  raids,  the       Condition 
burning  of  houses  or  kraals,  the  stealing  of  cattle,       °^  ^" 
or  the  kidnapping  of  children.    The  Basutos  fought  in  much  the  same 
Fabian  manner  that  the  Boers  themselves  practiced,  and  met  invaders 
concealed  behind  rocks  or  cairns  or  the  ever-present  kopje.    The 
region  ruled  by  Moshesh  was  a  compact  and  round-shaped  territory 
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^g  between  Naul,  Cpe  Colony  and  4.  F«e  State.  It,  surface 
*«b«ke„  by  steep  hm,orn.„„ntains  with  n,ore  orless  flat  suit 
^  admirably  fitted  for  villages  or  kraals,  and  with 

Buutoland         «"T  requisite  for  defence  in  the  form  of  perpen- 

„,„.  .t     ''™'».^  ™"-l"'e  ^des-     Between  these  natural  fort- 

resse,  were  Ae  sweeping  and  ferdle  valleys  where  the  Basutos  grew 

^ght  of  the  Boers  to  raid;  as  i,  was  the  primal  pleasure  of  tl,e 
Basutos  to  pour  down  in  sudden  forays  f™m  their  Ly  fastnesst 
"pon  Dutch  territoty.     This  constant  interchange  of  ™bbery  a„^ 

Itf  o  IdeT"  "" '°  "'  '"^^"'  ^'"^ '"  ^"O  ^-^  - '"  *' 
men.  of  children  or  the  shooting  down  of  stray  individuals  and  small 
parses  of  a  mobde  enemy  could  not  but  have  an  evil  influence  upon 

lightened  of  the  emigrant  farmers. 

After  a  decade  of  this  sort  of  intermittent  struggle,  however, 
the  Boera  were  encouraged  by  familiarity  with  that  part  of  the  Ba- 
B..atol.nd  ="">  «>"""7  which  lay  in  the  valleys  and  fields  to 
Overrun  "T  *«  t^sk  of  storming  some  of  the  strongholds  of 

the  enemy.     With  the  aid  of  a  few  small  cannon 
the  first  attempts  were  successful  and  surprisingly  easy.    Thus  en 
-raged,  within  the  three  years  following  ,865,  the  grLer  ;„    f 
Basutoland  was  overrun  and  the  best  cornfields  ca;.ured.     They 

a  s^^did        .  """""''"•  "'■°  •""•  "'-"'"'■■^'  ^-  doing 

a  sple„d,d  work  amongst  the  natives.     They  were  turned  out  of  the 

Z  7Jo«    *       ^'  """'""  "'  """"^  ""'■  '-^"  -P'"'^^''  "po- 
ther .tafons;  theu-  homes  were  plundered  and  the  private  prap. 
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erty  of  men  who  had,  in  some  cases,  been  laboring  for  thirty  years 
in  the  region  was  confiscated ;  furniture,  books  and  other  items  of 
value  were  destroyed,  and  all  redress  was  refused.  Permission  was 
afterwards  given  to  re-occupy  their  stations,  not  as  such,  but  as 
farms  for  which  JJ500  was  in  each  case  to  be  paid  the  Boer  Govern- 
ment. Much  of  the  conquered  territory  was  also  surveyed  and  sold. 
But  the  power  of  the  Boers  was  a  very  fitful  one.  With  a  weak 
Government  at  home  they  were  unable  to  hold  the  regions  which 
they  captured  from  time  to  time,  and  the  result  was  a  re-occupation 
by  the  Basutos,  an  attempt  to  cultivate  their  fields,  further  reprisals, 
and  more  attacks  upon  the  mountain  strongholds.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion the  Boers  destroyed  all  the  growing  crops  of  an  extensive  sec- 
tion. But  Thaba  Bosigo,  the  central  fortress  of  tlie  country,  could 
not  be  subdued  by  any  force  available. 

In  1867  one  last  struggle  occurred,  and  then  Moshesh,  weak< 
ened  by  age  and  realizing  that  his  sons  were  much  as  other  natives 
were,  and  did  not  possess  the  ability  to  hold  the  Basutoland 
country  together  when  his  own  end  had  come,  under  British 
turned  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  the  Governor  and  ^"^^ 
High  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  and  asked  that  his  people  be 
proclaimed  British  subjects.  This  was  done,  partly  from  a  wise 
unwillingness  to  have  the  Free  State  so  immensely  strengthened  as 
it  would  have  been  by  the  possession  of  Basutoland,  partly  by  a 
natural  objection  to  have  so  large  a  number  of  natives  dispersed 
over  the  country  without  home  or  special  object,  and  partly  by  dis- 
like of  the  policy  whicJi  the  Boers  had  been  for  years  pursuing  in 
regard  to  savages  generally  and  missionaries  in  particular.  The 
Free  Staters  were  intensely  annoyed.  They  had  lost  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  lasting  revenge  upon  their  enemy  and  the  possibility  of 
possessing  the  Switzerland  of  South  Africa.  In  the  light  of  after 
events  the  action  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  seems  almost  Providen- 
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6a.  and  H  certainly  one  of  the  few  instance,  where  B„v  u 
wa.  really  brought  into  play  in  thi,  ^.Ztr.oTT^'T 
Baauto  stronghold.  i„  po.«„io„  of  Dutch  .hLT  "  *° 

tifi«l  by  German  science  and  art,C    ht  ^'^^"  '■«'  f"- 
would  be  infinitely  more  seriou.  t^nTl.  3    "T''  "    "^'^ 
The  Boers  of  the  Free  Stat,  T,  '  °^  ""'^"S- 

Although  nowgovernJby  le  tise  rDutT"'''  ,*'"  ^"""'""'°' 
the  front  in  South  Africa     I.nH    T-,    »     """  "''°  ■"»  ""«=  "> 

W„  as  Sir  John  tr^ri  o  tTl^ZT^T^"''  """" 
dent  in  1 865-thev  were  Lr.        !/    ""^^''^^  Pretonus  as  Presi- 

s.on  of  nearly  a„  the  o«ce.  of  ..oluli:"  ir.hf  ^:^  -- 

British  sentiment  and  X  'ndTrT '"  r"" 
*=  British  ideas  and  principle,  which  g^dul^v  IT  '""" 
powerfully  controlled  the  policy  of  P^l^l"  'L^d'  '"m*!;""' 
however,  these  adventurers  from  Holland  had  m,  I  a  "^^"""'*' 
Free  Stat,  fn  .858,  when  ti,e  Basut^^dlr:  fblttrf  ''"  "' 
and  we«  threatening  their  homes  and  cattle  Z7.  c  t     '" 

.nd  down,  of  the  long  struggle,  a  r.Xr  of  ?B:::la°  ""' 
some  of  the  HoIUnders,  were  in  favor  of  seekl.  a„  '  "™ 
Cape  Colony,  and  actually  a  resolution  to  llr^  """"«""'"  >» 
the  Volksraad     R,.f  fi  "^^soiution  to  diat  effect  went  through 

voiitsraad.     But  five  years  later,  when  fifteen  hundred  a„H  fil 
signers  of  a  memorial  asked  the  Volksraad  ,„         '"'"*=''/"<J  ^ty 
this  end,  the  situation  in  regard  to  TeB-?"  T/'  ''"°°  '° 
changed,  and  the  Hollander^  oplsed  the  """""■"'^ 

TTe  movement  was  never  seriourCive'    i^T"°"  T''"' 
nection  at  the  pm„ga,io„  of  the  cZp    .   "^         ?  '"  '^"  """■ 

.868,  Sir  Phih/wolehouse    ec,:r^'rh«^';ETr  "'''""""'■• 
-^ity.  giving  expression  only  to'ly  J':^,  ::^;:; 
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dttt  I  regard  the  measures  which  severed  from  their  allegiance  the 
European  communities  in  those  regions  to  have  been  founded  in 
error." 

This  Hollander  party  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  the 
High  Commissioner  concerning  the  Basutoland  annexation,  indulged 
in  much  talk  about  French  and  Russian  interven> 
tion,  and  finally  despatched  two  Commissioners  to 
London  armed  with  a  long  and  emphatic  protest. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  British  Government  approved  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  and  authorized  him  to 
take  such  further  action  as,  to  his  knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
might  seem  desirable.  This  wisdom  of  this  course  was  so  unusual 
and  striking  in  connection  with  South  African  affairs  that  a  tribute 
of  respect  seems  due  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  period — the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  The  annexation  was,  in  fact 
in  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Free  State  as  well  as  in  the  future 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  It  gave  the  exhausted  republic  a  rest 
from  protracted  and  injurious  conflict.  It  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  statesmanship  of  the  new  President  to  assert  and  express 
itself.  It  facilitated  the  development  of  a  friendliness  between  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Free  State  which,  so  long  as  President  Brand 
lived  and  ruled  (1865-88),  did  much  for  the  general  good  of  South 
Africa  and  something  for  the  improvement  of  individual  character 
amongst  the  less  implacable  farmers  of  the  little  republic.  There 
was  indeed  much  for.  a  statesman  to  do.  Ideals  of  Government 
amongst  the  best  of  the  Boers  were  still  so  crude  as  to  be  almost 
laughable.  Masses  of  useless  paper  money  were  in  existence. 
Farms  or  ranches  had'  been  neglected,  many  cattle  destroyed  and 
heavy  debts  incurred. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  discovery  of  diamonds  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  South  African  af&irs.*  As  this  incident  is  variously  described 
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.fOUn„„d.       "rvant  and  Historiographer  ,„  ^  C,«  c  " 

Of  H,.oria„,  oprrdcaltl  T"''  '"^  *'  "«"«  ^-"P"""' 
'".  ^^  annai,^  Pe^^rlmr:  Err  '",  *""■ 

^tar^":!;:^^,  ^r-"-^""--"-" " 

Cap.  Colony  «as  ol^e^^L  !  L    f '"  ""  "  f"™  ■"  *«  "or A  of 

p«««<  .o  be  a  ^^z:^xz  It;  "  ^  '"'°'"^'  -»■ 

qualified    peraon  in   Grah^™.,  u  examination  to  r. 

diamond  of  twentyle-tr  1"'°  "'""«'  "■"  '"'  »«  » 
Search  ™,  imreTtXTo"™::;?'  ".f  *"  '"  ™'-  ""  ^5co. 
persons  in  odd  hourl  and  Zn         I  *":  "«e'"»'''o°d  by  several 

-nd.    Uen  a  tbi^d^^ ^Z^t^^r.  oTtte  ^.T" 

"rerntL?r:r::t^'°  *-  '-'^-  --"«« «^- 

obtained  from  a  Korana  HottentTt  who  t^d  ^  '"°'"  *" 

it  for  a  long  time  without  the  ll^st  mL  'f  -^     ,'"  '"'"'''''°"  «' 
powerful   charm.    It  was  a  la^nTfl    ?  !,",     ™'"'  ""="?'  "  » 

»ra.sweightwi«n„„cu:a:dTixrr;:.^r^- 

ands^:; S;;::;,*:,^-''  *«—'»  bit.i^-r„,.„ 

ss  '"g  population  of  miners  and  soeculatnrc     ^nr    i  . 
diamonds  ffo  tO£rethi»r  on^    -.u  •  '"speculators.     Wealth  and 

fcr  many  years.    The  sttheL  J  "Jfr        ^  '""  '"  "'''P"" 

umern  Dank  of  the  river  was  probably  Free 
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Sttte  territory,  but  the  ownerdiip  of  the  northern  bonk  was  in 
grave  doubt  No  actual  government  had  been  established  there, 
although  the  Transvaal,  the  Free  State,  the  Batla. 

pin  tribe  of  natives,  and  the  Griqua  captain— Water-  2^*"^*'  "* 
.  11    1  •      J  ,    ,  Territorial  Rule 

boer— all  claimed  portions  of  the  ground.    There 

was  naturally  much  disorder  at  the  mines,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  River,  under  such  conditions,  and,  finally,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
miners  were  British  subjects,  the  High  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town 
decided  to  interfere,  and  proposed  a  general  arbitration.    President 
Brand  declined  the  suggestion,  but  President  Pretorius  of  the  Trans- 
vaal  acceded,  and  a  Court  was  established  at  Bloemhof,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Vaal,  with  Mr.  Keate,  Governor  of  Natal,  as 
final  Umpire.    From  the  information  then  available  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  Award  issued  by  Mr.  Keate  in  October,  1 871,  was 
just.    He  acted,  and  could  only  act,  upon  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  Court,  and,  as  the  Free  State  refused  to  work  up  or  present  its 
case,  and  as  Waterboer  was  enabled  by  the  use  of  a  clever  advocate 
to  prepare  a  fairly  strong  one.  the  region  in  dispute  was  finally 
awarded  to  him.    He  had  already  offered  his  claim  to  the  territory 
to  the  British  authorities,  and.  as  soon  as  the  legal  decision  was 
announced.  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  as  High  Commissioner,  proclaimed 
the  Diamond  Mines  and  what  had  long  been  familiariy  known  as 
Gnqualand  West,  to  be  a  British  dependency.    Afterwards,  during 
the  holdmg  of  a  special  Court  for  the  settlement  of  individual  ground- 
claims,  a  minute  searc|?  into  the  history  of  the  region  south  of  the 
Vaal  revealed  an  unsuspected  flimsiness  in  Waterboer's  title,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  thereupon  threw  out  all  titles  based  upon 
Griqua  grants.     This  very  impartial  verdict— under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  die  case— at  once  gave  President  Brand  a  position  in  the 
matter  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use.     He  went  to  London  and 
laid  his  case  before  tiie  British  Government,  which  replied  that  the 
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po8M«ion  of  the  country  in  question  wm  a  nece«ity  to  the  bme. 
mount  Power  in  South  Africa,  but  that  he  would  be  given  USfi^ 
M  a  settlement  of  the  Free  State  churns    Thi.  he  acwpted 

The  decision  was  as  momentous  in  its  results  as  the  annexation 
of  Basutoland.  Without  the  possession  of  Griqualand  West,  the 
A  Momentous  ^"'.^  Government  and  setUers,  and  Cape  Colony 
Decision  i^",  would  have  been  shut  off  from  expansion  to 

the  north.    The  unclaimed  country  from  the  Lim- 
popo to  the  Zambesi  would  have  been  open  to  the  raids  and  eventual 
occupation  of  the  Boers  of  the  two  Republics.    The  diamond  mines 
of  South  Africa-widi  their  hundreds  of  millions'  worth  of  precious 
stones-would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  England's  enemies  as  well 
as  the  gold  mines.    Matabeland  ^nd  Mashonaland  and  the  empire 
created  by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  republics  would 
have  been  alien  ground.    The  developm    .".  of  Brirish  South  Africa 
would,  in  a  word,  have  been  effectually  confined  to  the  limited  region 
south  of  the  Orange  River  and  the  Drakensbei^  Mountains.    The 
Keate  Award,  therefore,  and  the  dispute  between  the  two  Dutch 
Governments  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  turned  upon  more  important 
issues  than  the  discovery  of  diamonds.    The  Boers  did  not  reaUy 
want  the  latter,  but  it  is  fairly  evident  now  that  they  fuUy  appreciated 
the  importance  of  holding  the  only  route  to  the  north  which  still  re- 
mained open  to  British  acquisition.    Had  President  Brand  shared  in 
the  hostile  sentiments  of  many  of  his  own  people  and  of  his  compa- 
tnots  over  the  Vaal  toward  Great  Britain,  he  would  never  have  sold 
his  claim  even  for  the  sum  which  did  so  much  to  place  the  finances 
of  the  Free  State  upon  a  sound  footing.     From  this  time  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  however,  the  Orange  Free  State  enjoyed  a 
condition  of  progressive  prosperity.    Roads,  public  buildings  and 
bndges  were  constructed.    A  fairiy  good  system  of  Dutch  public 
schools  was  established  in  the  villages,  though  it  did  not  greatly  affect 
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die  ftrmers  on  their  wide  ranches.    A  railway  was  run  through  tbe 
country  from  Cape  Town  to  Pretoria,  largely  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
Cape  Government,  while  branch  lines  in  time  con-    j^^^^ 
netted  the  Free  Sute  system  with  Durban,  in  Naul,   Q^p,  t^^n 
and  with  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London,  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  Cape  Colony.     President  Brand  was  re-elected 
to  his  position  until  he  died  in  1888,  leaving  the  highest  of  repuu- 
tions  as  a  wise  administrator,  a  warm  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
sincere  admirer  of  British  institutions.    After  his  time  other  influ- 
ences predominated,  and  the  first  evidence  of  this  was  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz— previously  Chief  Justice  of  the  State — as  hit 
successor. 

Meanwhile,  the  Transvaal  State,  or  South  African  Republic  as 
it  called  itself,  was  passing  through  an  infinite  variety  of  more  or  less 
painful  experiences.  The  region  possessed  by  the  Boers  north  of  the 
Vaal  is  a  great  tract  of  fairly  fertile  and  level  land  broken  here  and 
there  by  rugged  hills.  The  climate  is  varied,  but 
upon  the  whole  pleasant  and  healthful.  Its  wheat- 
producing  capabilities  are  famed  throughout  South 
Africa.  Coffee  and  tobacco  also  thrive.  But  cattle-raising  was  and 
is  the  primary  pursuit  of  almost  the  entire  white  or  Dutch  population. 
The  Boers  of  this  region  did  not  arrive  there  all  at  once,  or  found 
their  State  upon  conditions  of  mutual  interest  and  a  basis  of  common 
principles.  Their  one  tie  of  union,  their  single  basis  of  co-operation, 
was  hatred  of  the  English.  Whether  trekking  north  from  Cape 
Colony  under  Potgieter  and  fighting  the  Matabele  for  a  country  to 
live  in;  or  leaving  Natal  in  utter  disgust  at  the  proposed  free  institu- 
tions of  the  new  British  administration ;  or  crossing  the  Vaal  from 
the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  to  escape  from  even  friendly  relations 
with  British  communities ;  they  were,  and  remained,  the  most  im- 
placable, the  most  ignorant,  the  most  isolated  and  unmanageable  of 
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lo«ed,  .«!  w«  m.ri.«l  by  much  cLnT.       !?  ^  *''''  ''"""  *•'■ 

sx-  :r:t  7*^  :-"""■"•  ^'  ^«^  «^ 

until,  in  1864.  Pretorius  »ucjJZ        u  ^"°**  ""^  *^^"  ^ 

-  P.O ..  L.  .;^'sr:;Spr-rci^ 

Of  the  I  8^'-««  and  growing  .trength,  upon  the  southern  bank. 

lt,'Tr„;irr  r"''"  *-  °-"  «^'-«"'*^'*»" 

.ried  in  vain  .o'sub  "g.^^  ^^^'"1  ^'"^  *'  ■^™"«' 
money,  and  could  no.  .felt  fo^^  ,  ^'  ^'^-  *^""-  ^^  "o 
Dn.Un.  on  one  occa,::  Sl*;,7^"/„:«»  '- 
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the  Zoutpansberg  region ;  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  tlie 
Baramapulana  under  tiie  nominal  form  of  a  small  annual  tribute; 
and  the  creation  of  difficulties  amongst  other  tribes  which  realized  the 
check  thus  given  to  a  people  who  had  often  oppressed  them  and 
frequently  atucked  their  kraals.    Wars  followed  with  the  Baralong 
and  other  clans,  and  the  Republic  presently  found  itself  unable  to 
assert  its  authority  over  the  naUves  within  its  claimed  sphere  of 
supremacy,  or  to  even  hold  its  own  territory  inuct.    By  1870^  when 
the  Transvaal  became  mixed  up  in  the  Diamond  Fields  controversy 
and  entered  into  the  arbitration  resulting  in  the  Keate  Award,  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  deplorable;.    The  generation  which  was 
now  grown  up  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  their 
own  family  circle,  and  had  no  acquainiance  whatever  with  books,  or 
history,  or  external  affairs.     The  rivers  were  unbridged,  the  Treas- 
ury was  empty,  the  salaries  of  the  officials  were  only  occasionally 
paid  and  trade  was  carried  on  by  barter  in  the  absence  of  gold  or 
silver.   The  natives  around  them  could  not  be  more 
densely  ignorant,  or  more  completely  isolated,  than    J»"0""««  "^"^ 
were  these  farmers  on  the  veldt  with  all  their  thriv- 
ing flocks  and  herds  and  stores  of  grain  and  vegetables  and  fruit 
Whatever  the  poverty  of  intellect,  or  knowledge,  or  the  primitive 
nature  of  their  government,  there  was  never  any  lack  of  food  and 
wealth  of  cattle  amongst  the  Dutch  of  the  Transvaal.     Like  the 
Matabele  and  Zulu  in  tlieir  days  of  power,  the  Boers  always  pos- 
sessed these  requisites  of  life.    Yet  they  would  not  pay  taxes,  or  sup- 
port  their  government,  or  educate  their  children. 

President  Pretorius  was  compelled  to  resign  as  a  result  of  his 
participation  in  the  Diamond  Fields'  arbitration,  and  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Francois  Burgers,  a  clergyman  of  unorthodox  views,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer,  was  elected,  in  1872,  to  the 
position.    He  was  an  able  man,  but  somewhat  visionary  for  the 
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strained  situation  which  required  his  attention.    He  had  to  deal 
with  a  few  thousand  ignorant  men  of  seventeenUi  century  views 
who  were  unable  to  govern  themselves,  or  to  control  the  surround- 
ing  natives,  and  be  expected  within  a  few  years  to  mould  out  of  this 
unpromismg  material  a  prosperous  Republic  with  colleges,  railways 
tdegraphs  and  a  great  name  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world' 
That  his  dreams  were  afterwards  in  a  measure  realized  reflects 
credit  upon  his  patriotis.n  and  perspicacity;   but  his  policy  broke 
down  before  the  obstacles  of  the  immediate  present.     Money  to  the 
extent  of  ^450.000  was  obtained  from  Holland,  which  the  President 
visited  in  1874.  under  authority  from  the  Volkraad.    With  this  sum 
«.lway  material  was  purchased  for  a  proposed  line  from  Lorenzo 
Marques  to  Pretoria,  and  a  Superintendent  of  Education  was  brought 
^ck  to  manage  a  system  which'  was  not  yet  in  existence  and 
for  the  creation  of  which   there  was  neither  money  nor  popular 

Discontent  «,d    f '"T'     ^*^'"  ^''  ^"^S^''^  ^"""^^^d  home  again  he 
Disintegration      "'""^    discontent    and  disintegration    everywhere 
^''sible.  and  his  educational  scheme  was  put  aside- 
while  his  railway  material  was  sent  to  rot  at  the  Portuguese  port  for 
want  of  more  money  to  carry  on  the  enterprise.     Then  the  strong 
Bapedi  tribe  under  Sekukuni  rose  in  rebellion ;  many  of  the  Boers 
refused  to  fight  under  an  agnostic  President;  and  a  large  com- 
mando  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  together  failed  to  accomplish 
anything  and  in  the  end  stampeded  homeward.     The  first  result  of 
this  failure  was  anarchy,  and  the  secondary  consequence  was  the 
development  of  a  situation,  through  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
Zulu  forces  upon  the  frontier,  which  brought  about  annexation  to 
the  British  Crown  and  the  creation  of  the  strictly  modem  phase  of 
the  South  African  question. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Development  of  Cape  Colony. 


THE  dismemberment  of  South  Africa,  which  commenced  in 
the  days  of  the  Great  Trek,  which  was  made  more  distinct  by 
the  Conventions  of  1852-4.  and  was  destined  to  culminate 
in  the  Conventions  of  1881-4.  was  at  first  somewhat  of  a  boon  to 
Cape  Colony.     It  removed  about  ten  thousand  of  the  most  dis- 
contented,  restless  and  ignorant  portion  of  its  population  and  left 
plenty  of  land  and  room  for  the  occupation  of  future  immigrants. 
Ihey  came  slowly,  however,  as  the  Kaffir  wars  had  given  the 
country  a  bad  name  and  the  reputation  of  its  climate  was  not  par- 
fcularly  good.       But.  between    1845    and    1850.  Gradual 
some  five  thousand  British  settlers  were  brought    Growth  of 
m   under  aid  from  the  Government,  and  a  little    ^"P*  Colony 
later  a  number  of   Germans  who   had  fo--Kt  for   England   in 
the  Cnmean  war  migrated   to   the   Cape.     In   1858.   two   thous- 
and  German  peasants  were  settled  on  lands  near  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Colony  which   had  once   belonged  to  the   Kaffirs. 
Ihey  made  excellent  settlers,  and  in  time  merged  with  the  British 
population,  which  came  to  predominate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  as  the  Dutch  did  in  the  western  section. 

The  climate  was  found  to  be  reasonably  healthful.  To  new- 
comers  the  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  owing  to  the  south- 
east  winds,  was  found  unpleasant,  and  in  cases  of  weak  constitu- 
tions somewhat  dangerous.  But  with  proper  care  in  clothing  and 
gradual   acclimatization  this   difficulty  soon   moderated,    and   the 
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peculiar  dryness  of  the  climate  was  found  to  make  strongly  for 
health.  Sunstrokes  were  rare,  and  the  only  serious  evil  arising 
from  the  heat  was  the  drying  up  of  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  most  parts  of  the  continent  malarial  fever  was  then  an 
admitted  and  serious  danger,  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  great  lake  region 
The  Climate  °^  Central  Africa  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In 
German  East- Africa,  in  parts  of  the  Transvaal  and 
in  the  Delagoa  Bay  region  there  is  still  a  similar  state  of  affairs.  But 
Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal  were  then,  and  are 
at  the     present  time,  almost  entirely  free  of  .his  dreadt  ease. 

For  weak  lungs  it  was  discovered  that  no  finer  country  exists  m  the 
world  than  the  Cape,  and  iox  the  development  of  general  health- 
fulness  and  vigour  the  settlers  o(  the  Colony  soon  found  them- 
selves in  an  ideal  region. 

Natural  resources  were  not  quite  so  apparent     A  wealth  of 
brilliant  flowers  and  tropical  plants  existed,  but  forests  were  few, 
timber  was  scarce  and  costly,  and  it  was  years  before  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptus  embowered  many  a  village  from 
the  Cape  to  Kimberley  and  from  Buluwayo  to  Pretoria  in  groves 
of  that  useful  tree.     The  land  in  some  cases  was  fertile,  but,  on 
the  whole,  was  perhaps  more  suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
cattle  than  to  agriculture    in  the  American   or  Canadian  sense. 
Farming  of  the  latter  kind  involves  severe  labour, 
and    neither    the    original    slaves,    the    coloured 
labourers  of  an  after-time,  nor  the  Dutch  farmers, 
were  fitted  by  disposition  or  nature   for  the   work.     But,  as  the 
population  increased  from  26,000  Europeans  in  1805  to   182,000 
in  1865,  and   to    237,000   ten   years   later,   the  country   assumed 
a  more   civilized   and  prosperous  appearance.     Sheep  and  cattle 
were    literally  scattered    over   a  thousand    hills,   while    various 
collateral  industries  were  developed  by  English  settlers  which  the 
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slow-moving  Dutch  would  never  have  dreamed  of.  Between  i8i3 
and  I  Sao  tlw  Merino  sheep  was  introduced,  and  its  wool  soon  be- 
came a  source  of  profit  and  wealth.  In  1865  ostrich  farming  was 
commenced,  and  speedily  developed  great  importance  through  the 
process  of  artificial  incubation.  Roads  were  made,  churches  and 
schools  were  built,  municipal  government  in  the  towns  and  villages 
was  introduced,  and  the  Colonial  finances  were  put  into  shape  de- 
spite the  expenses  of  Kaffir  wars  and  native  troubles which  were 

mainly  charged  to  the  Imperial  exchequer.  The  first  railway  was 
constructed  ir  1859,  and  wagon  roads  were  carried  over  various 
mountain  passes  and  through  much  of  the  setded  part  of  the 
country. 

In  1834  an  Executive  Council  had  been  created  composed  of 
members  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  therefore  more  or  less 
dependent  upon   his  good-will.      Perhaps  at   that 

time,  and  in  view  of  the  limited  population,  the  ra-  t^  Executive 
.  ,     .     ,  J      ,.  .  ,      ,  Council  Created 

cial  rivalry  and  religious  and  educational  compli- 
cations, it  was  just  as  well  that  such  a  body  should  not  be  elective, 
as  some  desired.  Twenty  years  later,  however,  when  conditions 
had  somewhat  changed,  a  representative  Legislature  was  established 
composed  of  a  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  Members  were  to 
be  elected  upon  a  wide  franchise,  with  no  distinction  of  race  or  colo.-, 
excepting  that  a  Kaffir  had  to  hold  some  small  amount  of  property 
and  to  have  given  up  the  tribal  system.  There  were  very  few  na- 
tives in  this  condition.  Meanwhile  the  dissensions  between  the 
Dutch  part  of  the.  population  and  the  missionaries  continued,  and 
they  extended  at  times  to  the  English  setders  also.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  intense  irritation  aroused  by  this  controversy.  The 
Dutchman  looked  upon  the  native  as  created  and  existing  for  his 
special  benefit,  and  through  the  effect  of  contiguity  and  similarity  of 
conditions  often   induced   the  English  farmer  to  agree  with  him. 
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The  miaiionary.  on  the  other  hand  believ~l  v      ,. 

mri  the  interest,  of  the  weaktrlT^     "'  "^""^  *• 

•ympathy  for  the  downtnJdln^  '  "'""'''' '"  '"'S'nenU 

Colony  itself.  "'^''"  "P"=«"'»''»"  of  the  race  in  d« 

*ehr;ro;'::<;:ror:'r"'rf  ""-^  '"'«*•"«" 
. .,    Of  -pr r^tr: -- - 

official,  we«  inspi^,  „,  ^^^  '^'^^  """P™^  "«'«  *"  it. 
and  by  the  impracticable  sentiml.     fl  '  "^  *'  "•i«io'»rie, 

4e  wishes  of  Ae  people  7^,^  ?      """  """•  '^*"  "»"  by 
continuity  of  poliHwI^?!  f  "^^    "  «"°-'X  affected  the 

BriH,hGovern'n,e„u:*tset;^o„st'airo1:''  '^/'^  "^  *' 
innately,  «,  seldom  cha,acte3!i,  "^  *"'' *'"■'*■  ""f°'- 

Governors  or  native  t^^In.ir'"""'  "'  *'*"  '^ 
Kaffir  or  Kosa  war     Z„^        .       "•    """""e^"!  Ae  seventh 

WHO  had  «,„^T-.  i:^L:ii^j,r:^  ?« "^^  -ief 

pnor  to  this  date  permitted  «;Hc  !  ^"^  ^°''  '°'"«  ^*™e 

—  .erHtoty,  aU^entir  ^^plt^  °'  *',  ^°""^- 
ments.     Finally  Sir  Per..„«v    J  .,,'^  P'^^S^^  and  arrange- 

c-py  *e  -^or.^:!  lTbrs^t"a'ndT-  '  f''"  '*""  "  - 
incomprehensible  but  of..„oea,^        1    ""«'"'"  ""'™=-   With 

W-'  left  pracfca^ty  u„gj,a,ded,  and  wa.  of  cou^  su^Sd  and 
A  Sweeping        "«=<<  ""y  the  Kaffirs.     The  result  of  the  ensl. 

along  .heenfreflt Tlfr^eJT"  r"*"  "  '"«P"'^  '^^• 

tH  and  the  burning odweiiZn'r!^  "■«  ""•""  "'  "'^ 
fi       uwejiings.     The  local  forces  of  f».*  Colony 
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were  hastily  got  together,  and  operations  carried  on  in  a  scattered 
sort  of  way  for  some  months  until  the  arnval  of  several  British  regi- 
ments  from  abroad.  A  temporary  submission  was  then  made  by 
the  natives  with  a  view  to  the  planting  of  their  maize.  As  soon  as 
this  was  garnered  the  war  broke  out  again. 

The  Governor  had  meantime  been  recalled,  and  was  succeeded 
for  a  few  months  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.    Sandili,  however,  soon 
had  enough  of  the  struggle,  and,  in  1847,  peace  was  made  after  an 
enormous  cost  to  the  British  authorities  and  amid  the  clamor  of 
ruined  Eastern  farmers.    At  the  end  of  the  year  Lieutenant-General 
SI    Harry  Smith  came  out  as  Governor  and  High  Commissioner, 
with  unusual  personal  powers  and  under  the  awakening  perception 
of  the  Colonial  Office  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  man  on  the  spot 
guide  affairs  than  to  attempt  the  real  government  of  South  Africa 
from  six  thousand  miles  away.    It  was  not  a  permanent  awakening, 
but  it  was  useful  so  long  as  it  lasted.    Sir  Harry   ,^^  p^    . 
Smith  adopted  the  repudiated  native  policy  of  Sir    of  British 
Benjamin  D'Urban;   proclaimed  tlie  territory  be-    Kaffi-aria 
tween  the  Kei  and  the  Keiskama  as  a  British  possession  for  the  abso- 
lute use  of  the  western  clans  of  the  Kosa  tribe;  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner to  exercise  general  authority  over  the  Chiefs  and  sent  a  strong 
body  of  troops  to  garrison  various  forts;  and  named  the  region— 
which  once  for  a  brief  season  had  been  called  after  Queen  Ad©, 
laide— the  Province  of  British  Kaffraria.    A  few  years  later  the 
eighth  Kaffir  war  took  place.    The  tribes  seem  to  have  considered 
the  peace  as  nothing  more  than  a  truce,  and  as  soon  as  the  British 
authorities  began  to  suppress  the  worst  of  their  savage  customs— 
notably  the  murders  and  tortures  arising  out  of  the  hunt  for  witch- 
craft—discontent very  speedily  developed  into  the  war  of  1850-51. 
The  usual  struggle  followed,  with  surprises,  raids,  murders  and  the 
ravaging  of  the  frontier.    The  war  was  the  most  cosdy  of  all  the 
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conflicts  with  these  restle..  .r!i,„      j 

event  memorable  in  AeTnnl^'Tf  R    T.""'^"^  ■"*«■  "^.n 
M.  S.  Birhnl^ad  wi*  '  "       /  ^""^  bravery-d^e  loss  of  H. 

Algoa  Bay,„he«  ^sl-rC  rr  '""''■    "  """"^  "«" 

in  all  the  available  boats  while^h,  ^^  ""'  ""'  ^""^  "^y. 
a.  .hough  on  parade  "  si  JtT""""'  '"""  "" '"  ''■"• 
«a  swaging  „i.h  sharks  around  .he!;      '""  ""  """"  "■-  »"  « 

Of  va^::s:e:e':L:::  °'r'''-"- """'-  -"  --"'-•- 

«-o  had  the  fleetn  ofTa„  Jo  ^V"  '""  "  ""  "'*  "-"» 
=q"al  to  that  of  a  bird.  wVe„  t^  '"'•""""  "^  disappea^nce 
hefcre,  the  Kosas  gave  i„!:;it'  f^peTe  "as""';""  ""' 
An  cases   the  r„.,.  '^  ■*'  "="al  in  such 

Extraordinary     CaZ„  V  ""  '"'"«'•  *"<•  »>  George 

Incident  ^athcart  appointed    his   successor     Tl,. 

■nent  of  British  k'=,«-„  ■       '^°""-    "e   govern- 

region   subdivided  amonl    1   t  T  ""'  ""•S*-'"'"  and  the 

'ribe  under  a  chief  „a"S  K^eli  ^I!      '  '  "^''■°"  °'  *«  (^o^ 

and  the  lo,.aI   Fin.os     Seve^T  ""'""  '^'""  <"  "•«  Ko«. 

maintained  in  the  Prorince  I^  /uT?.  ""  "«"'"  '""P'  »"= 

a-ongstthe  younger  X:l?;^r;-''-'- '•"-''  ^"■" 
of  those  extraordinary  in.M.  ,     I   ,  "  *eretook  place  one 

3uch  as  South  Africa     The T  '  ""  °"'^  °«"^  '"  "  ««-„ 

professed  to  wield  unknown  a^drst^andThT"""  ""'' 

cation  with  the  unseen  w^rl^  a    .        .    .  °  ''°'^  communi- 

?-in  in  the  belief   ha.th^' f"''''  '"  """  """"=  -"  «»«»  "f 

faith,  join  them  in  drill     ,  ^t'""  "°""'  "  ^  """"  ^^  *- 

c-ting  for  then,  a  bl    ess  sock"":?  ""' °' "*  "™"^  and  in 
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fc,  them  in  .hurried  .upply  of  pmvision,  and  work.  Some  good 
cam.  ou.  of  Ae  evil.  Urge  trac  of  depopulated  Und  we^^ 
po.«„.on  of  by  Eumpean  .ettlers.  peace  came  to  the  2^Z 
2 ?r  '"."*'  "  ™  '"""«'  "•  ^»P'  Colony.  I.  ZX 
n.n.h  Kaffir  war,  and  that  in  ,880  the  region  held  by  the  Pondo. 
wa.  formally  annexed  to  the  Colony,  and  it,  border,  thus  bim" 
cotermmous  with  those  of  Natal. 

Meanwhile,  the  history  of  Cape  Colony  wa,  by  no  mean,  con 
fined  to  conflict,  with  border  native,  or  to  the  controversre,  wlX 
Orange  Free  State,  which  have  been  detailed  in 
preceding  pag-s.    1„  ,850  occurred  one  of  the       *  Vexed 
most  striking  illustrations  of  what  mistakes  a  fair-      '""""° 
mmded  and  well-meaning  Home  Government  may  at  time,  be  in- 

o;^r^rerd1v:  i^^riror  r  rr"^ '  - 

objecdonable  on  principle  than  it  would  ^Z  I'  e  W  a^h""'" 
.n  U.e  British  ,s^s.  They  forgot  that  on  beinjr:  .d  1  .^ 
-some  pumshed  for  serious  crimes,  some  for  s'ight  offense^wer^ 
le  loose  upon  a  community  widely  scattered  aAd  isolated  and  ToT 

rht'oTaTtar  Antn  '"'=-  !"  f'  ^'''  ""=  ^^  ^^ 
y  or  a  tack.    And  they  entirely  overlooked  the  danger  „f 

^^wing    undreds,  or  in  time  thousands,  of  men  without  pe'l: 

es.^ns,bih.y  or  character,  ,„  roam  at  will  amongst  a  lar<.e  and  rest 

verge  for  a  released  convict,  or  a  .icketK,f.leave  man,  to  make  for 
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Ptaal  to  the  one  which  k..i  i e        .       '""''•  •""UM 

a«tl«,«„         ^  !„., "  ,.  "*  *^  '«"  formed  u  Botany  B.y 

to  «..  Colony     ^ '"*«°'^;"  •"»«<'  "«  ^mediate  and  i„«^^' 
London.  meeUng.  wetheld  r'"^''  "'"  ""' '»  «~'  »"'»^" 

l-oanJ,  nearly  all  the  people  of  Ae'p^r  1T'  "'*  ""*'«•  "" 
gether  in  a  pledge  »  .up„lv„„u-  '"'"'"'*  •»"»<>  *«n,«elve.  to- 
deali„g.,i4^„  J:*-^'^-'*;"^  «o  *e  .hip  "  !»  "-ve  any 

then  Governor,  had  expres«d  W  "*'  ^""*'  *"»  •" 

plan;  but  he  wa.  coZt^l,  *  °""u."""«  '^^^'^  -  *« 

»uld„o..he„rorerjrverj^^''»p°;:'r  '"^  .""^  "" 
the  Harbor,  supplied  from  ««.!•  ^""^  ""*"*•  ''  ^Y  i" 

Colonists  as  J^rthX'^^^^^^^^  ^^  *^ 

then,  at  las,  ca.e'the  orde^I^k'td"  a  /"f  T  "'"''    ^"^ 
to  the  petitions  of  the  Colonis^-""^^^^^^^  «'P«"»« 

Tasmania.  ^«n«ts-.transferr.ng  ,ts  convict  cai^o  to 

Four  years  after  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  thi. 
tion  came  the  crranf  «f  p    r  "^"'ement  of  this  vexed  ques- 

me  tne  grant  of  Parliamentary  institutions  to  th^  rJ? 
This  action  was  part  of  a  cren^rai  r  i     •  i    .  ®  Colony, 

•ui  .         *^  general  Colonial  plan  bv  whirh  f«ii  . 

sible  or  ministerial  ,»««—        ^  ^  wnicft  lull  respon- 

American   P^v^^ceZalT  '7'  ''«''^'"""  '»  *=  B"'«h- 

rrovmces-and  a  system  formulated  in  the  Au»t«llas 

Con...,„Mo„        P«ed  changes  were  left  by  the  Colonial  Office  laLy 

1^^-s.ative  co„:i.thrh:;;:e':"::::™rr'  r-^'™ 

*erero„  not  expected  .ha.  d.e  res^T.  r,ne"V.l^ra  de^ 
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cnik  Mue.  The  „ew  con.titution  wai  premulgawd  on  Maidi 
II.  ^  .1.4  by  It.  term,  .n  el«tive  Houie  of  A«embly  numbe.^ 
•OK  *»»*,  memben  »„  c.«ted-.ften,.ri.  incre,«d  to  «=»,„t«. 
1^^  fiv,  y«„.  ,tai.  i„  ^.  „  .^.„.,  ^  ^,„^^  J^ 
ye«.  p«tod.  The  Upper  Chwiber  or  Legid.d»e  Council  wm.  to 
the  «rp„„  of  n,<my.  ,1.0  n.«le  elective.  I,  con«ted  of  fifteen 
member.,  who  we«  afterward.  mcrea«d  to  twenty^wo.  with  the 

S^di„"t    TH    *•  ^""y-  -  «'*«!«->  ".ember  and«.^ 
ft^dent    The  nght  to  vote  for  both  Hou«.  wa,  given  to  eC 
mde  Bn,^  .ubject  over  twenty^one  year,  of  age  who  occupiJT 
hou.e  or  land  «,rth  „„,  or  wa.  in  receipt  of  a  «lao-  or  Xd 
«mun.n.u.„  valued  at  ,,50.    Tlere  wa.  no  di.tinctionlL  ,0  ™1 
»br  rd,g,o,  or  mode  of  life,  and  d,i.  pronounced  me-un:  of  ele^ 
tora^  hbert,  wa.  a  matter  of  constant  friction  in  the 
mmd.  of  t   ,  Dutch  .etder.-»  far  a.  d,ey  cared   S*"*  «• 
m  thcM  year,  to  think  or  trouble  them«Ive.  about  "^"^ 

the  afliu™  of  an  alien  rule.  The  legiriation,  however,  wa.  more 
™f«rt«„  a.  the  enundaUon  of  a  prindple  «,.„  beLT  7Z 
.crkmg  out  .n  practice  at  tin.  particular  period.  TT,ere  we„  few 
n.uv«  for  many  yea„  in  a  portion  to  uk.  advantage  of  ev«  Z 
fowfianch-se.  and.  of  cour«,  a  who  continual  to  .harl  „  t 
fnbal  .ystem  were  absoluiety  detatred  In  .»„,  A.  •  1. 
w«limit«l  by  fresh  ^^^J<«S:l.^i2t: Z^^ ^Z 

to  ^  adul,  male,  a.  were  able  to  sign  ti,eir  name,  and  write  d^ 
Aa^addresses  and  employment.  Tie  f„nchise  qualification  wa^ 
«.sed  to  a  property  one  of  »375,  while  the  wage  qualification  wal 
.■lowed  to  remain  as  it  had  been.  'ncanon  wa. 

The  first  Pariiament  of  the  Colony  met  in  June,  ,854,  and  from 

PProved  by  the  Governor.    A,  elsewhere  in  tile  Empire  the  right 


if  if 
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control  over  the  appointment,  to  „*'""•««' V         ''«™«'tory 

I»d  already  faced  and  overco,ne-,he  pr.«„„  of  .  1.1  ek'^, 

loyal^  which  »  „  c„e„,i.,  ^  )„  ,„„„,,,  "f*' 

be«n,e  ,he  M,„,..ry)  „,„  ,pp„i„,.d  ^^  ^^  Colonial  Secwan, 

duced,,  ,o  the  HouM  of  Awembly,  and  ehey  held  .he  right  of  diwu,. 
«  n  _,ho„gh  „oe  of  voting,  in  both  House..    Thi.  .y„4  J..  X 
tamed  for  eighteen  year,,  and,  in  view  of  England',  heavy  fina^i^l 
responsibiHti.,  in  So„.h  Africa,  .he  racial  condition  oCaTecZI^ 
self  and  the  continuous  troubles  everywhere  witi,  native,  and  fitZ 
..as,  perhaps,  as  well  that  the  threads  of  government  .houHte 
la  gely  held  ,„  London.     And  this  may  be  safd  despite  .11  Jvld^ 
afonsof  the  Colonial  Office.     Had  there  been  fiLness  and"T 
..nu.ty,n  the  general  Hcne  policy  concerning  SouU,  Ato  th™' 
could  be  no  question  at  all  upon  this  point  '""«.«>« 

^foan^vhile,  Sir  George  Cyhad  been  distinguishing  himself  by 
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t  lingulariy  wise  Administration  between  the  years  1854  and  1859. 
He  conciliated  the  Hottentou  of  the  Colony  by  granting  certain 
claims  which  had  been  long  and  fruidessly  pressed 
upon  the  authorities.    He  settled  for  a  time  the   ^*V  ^'"^"^•* 
native  troubles  in   KafTraria,  and  founded  a  great 
hospital  for  natives,  in  which,  by  1890.  more  than  130,000  cases  had 
been  treated,  and  the  resulting  cures  heralded  in  many  corners  of 
••D<.  kest  Africa"  as  a  proof  of  the  Englishman's  power  and  unex- 
pccted  beneficence.      He  despatched  troops  to  India  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  Mutiny  and  upon  his  own  responsibility.  setUed  the 
German  Legion  from  the  Crimea  in  the  Colony,  and  brought  out  a 
number  of  German  .amilies  for  its  members  to  marry  into.     Finally, 
during  his  first  Governorship,  he  urged  the  union  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  Cape,  Natal  and  Orange  Free  State  in  a  common  federal 
system,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Free  State  might  easily  have  been 
persuaded  to  accept  the  policy.     But  the  Colonial  Officn  \vould  liave 
none  of  it.     Unfortunately,  and  to  the  lasting  injury  of  South  Africa, 
the  Home  Government  distrusted  him.  and  in  1858  he  was  recalled. 
The  Derby  Administration,  however,  met  wiih  defeat  wh:le  Sir 
George  Grey  was  on  the  sea.  and  when  he  reached  London  it  was  to 
find  that  he  had  been  reappointed  to  his  position. 
It  long  afterwards  became  known  that  this  was  done    ^^y^ 
by  the  personal  command  of  the  Queen,  who  had    Reappointed 
appreciated  the  policy  he  pursued  and  had  sympathized  with  his  pro- 
posed  federal  scheme.*     But  despite  this  fact  the  new  Government, 
as  a  whole,  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  much-feared  Increase  of 
responsibilities,  under  a  federation  in  South  Africa,  tiiat  Sir  George 
Grey  was  obliged  to  forego  the  hope  of  even  attemptin-  to  carry  his 
scheme  further.    During  his  second  administration,  which  only  lasted 
untU  1861.  he  entertained  Prince  Alfred  (the  Duke  of  Edinburgh), 

*W''ndrtma>fSirGf.rg,Gr^.    By  W.  L.  Rce..     London,  ,89a.    Vol.  XL.  p.  298. 
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andtraversed  ^th  him  a  great  part  of  Cape  Colony.  Kaffraria  and 
Naul;  improved  to  an  immense  extent  the  splendid  natuial  Harbor 
at  Cape  Town;  v.s.ted  the  Orange  Free  State  and  estabh>hed  at 

much  I?  '?  r  °7"^"^^»^'P'  theGrey  Institute,  in  which  so 
much  has  smce  been  done  for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of 

Annexation  of  jj.*' State.  In  1861  he  accepted  the  Governorship  of 
Basutolaad  New  Zealand,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  P.  E.  Wode- 

house,  whose  administration  was  chiefly  distinguished 
for  the  annexation  of  Basutoland.    In  ,870  Sir  Hen^  Barkty  took 
charge  of  affairs  and  assumed  possession  for  Great  Britain  of  the 
D.amond  Fields.     With  the  coming  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  in  :8  ; 
arose  new  developments  along  t^e  lines  of  Sir  George  Grey's  ii 
appomted  hopes  and  hampered  policy.    This  time,  however,  a  check 
was  to  be  given  from  within  the  Colony  instead  of  by  d,e  Colonial 
Office.    The  wheel  of  fate  refused  to  reverse  itself. 

The  year  1872  had  seen  the  grant  of  full  responsible  govern- 
ment  to  the  Colony  and  the  crowning  of  its  Parliamentary  system  by 
The  First  ^'^  establishment  of  the  first  Cape  Ministry.     As  in 

Cape  Ministry     ^^^  British-American  Colonies,  from  1854  onwards 
the  Ministry  now  had  to  obtain  and  hold  the  confi- 
dence of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
Its  defeat  upon  any  important  question  necessitated  immediate  retire- 
ment.   Tae  head  of  the  Government,  or  Prime  Minister,  was  ex^ 
officto  m  charge  of  native  affairs  within  the  Colony,  but.  owing  to  the 
complex  position  of  South  Africa  in  the  relationship  of  its  various 
states  to  each  other  and  towards  the  natives,  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony  remained  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  with  the  con- 
tro  of  Bntish  mterests  outside  the  bounds  of  Cape  Colony.  In  such 
ma  ters  he  was  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  not  to  his  own  Colo- 
mal  Mm.str>'     Pariiament  could  be  dissolved,  constitutionally,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor,  but  practically  and  mainly  upon  the  advice 
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6i  his  Ministry.    It  could  not  sit  long-  r  than  five  years,  so  that  the 
people  were,  and  are,  able  to  X  sa  out  the!i   Government  either 
through  pressure  upon  their  repr.se r.tative.s  a-  Cape  Town,  result- 
ing in  a  Parliamentary  vote  of  wart  -•f  rronfidence,  or  by  their  own 
votes  at  the  polls  as  the  result  of  a  general  election.    The  following 
have  been  successively  Prime  Ministers  of  Cape  Colony: 
1872,  Sir  John  C.  Molteno,  k.  c.  m.  g. 
1878,  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  k.  c.  m.  g. 
1881,  Sir  Thomas  C.  Scanlen,  k.  c.  m.  g. 
1884,  Sir  Thomas  Upington,  k.  c.  m.  g. 
1 886,  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  k.  c.  m.  o. 
1890,  The  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes. 
»893i  Right  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  p.  c. 
1896,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  p.  c. 
1898,  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  q.  c,  c.  m.  g. 
Upon  the  structure  of  these  Governments  and  around  the  names 
of  their  members  turns   much   of  the   history  of 
Cape  Colony  during  these  years;  although  a  man     c^arvon'i 
of  the  wide  influence  of  Jan    Hendrik   Hofmeyr     Scheme  of 
never  held  office  except  for  a  few  months  in  188 1,      ^««^«ra*>on 
while  Sir  John  Henry  de  Villiers  has  not  been  in  a  Ministry  since 
1873  when  he  retired  from  the  Molteno  Cabinet  to  accept  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Colony.     The  first  great  question  which  had  to 
be  dealt  with  under  the  new  constitution  was  Lord  Carnarvon's 
scheme  of  federation.    This  most  cultured  representative  of  British 
statecraft  had,  curiously  enough,  been  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  at  the  time  when  the  head  of  that  Department,  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton,  had  refused  any  favorable  consideration  to  the  policy 
proposed  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  1858.     He  had  then  agreed  with 
his  chief;  now  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  new  Imperialism,  as  a  convert  in 
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the  most  enthusiastic  degree  to  the  general  principle  of  Colonial 
federat.ons  under  the  Crown.  Accordingly,  in  1875  he  addres  edi 
despatch  to  the  Cape  Government  pointing  out  the  complications  of 
South  Afncan  mter-state  relations,  the  advantages  of  unity  and  the 
w^.ngness  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  enact^egislation^lg  „g 
nto  effect  a  federal  un.on  of  the  various  communities.  At  the  samf 
time  he  sent  out.  as  a  sort  of  confidential  envoy  to  press  the  matter 
upon  pubhc  attention,  a  man  who.  with  all  his  brilliant  attainments  as 

haTbe?  •  ''^'°"r~^'^  '^'^  ^^'"^^  ^"^'^^"y  Froude-seems  to 
have  been  wuhout  that  tact  and  personal  magnetism  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  dehcate  mission.  His  own  record  of  the  matter  in 
Oceana  proves  th,s  conclusively.  ^  And  it  was  not  a  favorable  moment 
for  any  general  consideration  of  the  matter.  The  Orange  Free  State 
Sir  Garnet  was   in   a  somewhat   exasperated    condition    over 

^'o^vern^r"        t\    '"""'''°"     °^   ^"^"^'^"^    ^^^'     '<>    Cape 
Colony,  and  had  not  yet  become  mollified  by  the 
personal  mfluence  of  President  Brand  and   by  the  results  of  the 
monetary  return  given  for  the  loss  of  the  Diamond  Fields.  The  Trans- 
vaal was  in  a  position  of  such  factional  discontent  and  general  disin- 
tegration  that  its  people  could  hardly  have  dealt  cleariy  with  such  an 
important  issue  had  even  their  still  keen  hatred  of  the  English  been 
ehmmated  from  the  question.     Natal  was  in  imminent  dan<.er  from 
the  massing  of  Zulu    spears  upon  its  frontiers;  while    th^e  Dutch 
people  m  Cape  Colony  looked  upon  the  whole  matter  with  suspicion 
and  certainly  without  sympathy. 

Following  Mr.  Froude's  mission  to  the  Cape  came  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Sir  Garnet  (afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord)  Wolseley  as" 
Governor  of  Natal,  with  the  special  object  of  studying  the  situation  and 
promotmg  federation.  He  returned  to  London  after  a  few  months 
without  accomphshmg  anything  very  definite,  and  on  August  3.  1876 
presided  over  a  Conference  held  in  the  metropolis  and  ^tended  l^' 
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several  South  African  delegates.  Amongst  them  was  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  a  clever  and  ambitious  man  who  had  for  years  been  in 
charge  of  native  affeirs  in  and  around  Natal,  and  for  some  time  prior 
to  this  date  had  been  in  London  urging  a  union  of  the  various 
States  as  the  only  way  out  of  existing  -vils  and  difficulties.  The 
meeting  adjourned,  however,  without  any  practical  result,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  Sir  Barde  Frere,  a  brilliant  Anglo-Indian  adminis- 
trator, was  sent  out  as  Governor  and  High  Commissioner  with  a 
special  view  to  the  promotion  of  confederation.  About  the  same  time 
Mr.  (now  created  Sir)  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  given  exceptional 

authority  as  a  Special  Commissioner  in   Natal   to    «.       ,     . 
.  1       ^        -      ,  steps  for  An- 

take  steps  for  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  under    nexation  of 

certain  possible  conditions  of  necessity  or  willing.    Transvaal 
ness  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.     These  conditions  appeared  to 
present  themselves  and  annexation  followed ;  as  did  the  Zulu  war 
and  the  war  of  1881.     Meantime  Sir  Bartle  Frere  found  himself  and 
his  policy  opposed  by  practically  the  whole  Dutch  population  of  Cape 
Colony.    He  was  violendy  criticised  by  the  press  and  politicians  of 
the  Colonial  Boers— who  were  now  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of 
racial  power  under  the  new  institutions  of  the  country— and  in  1880 
had  the  mortification  of  having  his  carefully  prepared  federal  pro- 
poses thrown  out  of  the  Cape  Pariiament;  chiefly  at  the  insti«ration 
of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  were  just  then  entering  upon  their 
struggle  for  independence.     Meanwhile  the  Beaconsfield  Govern- 
ment  was  defeated,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power,  and  in  the 
prompt  recall  of  Sir  Barde  Frere  and  the  equally  prompt  repudia- 
tion of  his  policy  another  unmerited  grave  was  dug  in  the  cemetery 
which  South  Africa  has  provided  for  the  reputations  of  many  Gov- 
ernors. 

This  action  of  the  Cape  Pariiament  was  an  effective  evidence 
of  the  growing  political  influence  of  the  Dutch  population  in  the 
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non  had  awakened  to  .o  real  political  influence-Wely  tiilLh  4, 
formation  of  the  Afrikander  Bund  in  1881  ».H  i,  *""'«'■*« 
i.  .I.  A         ti  *' — ^"^  "s  representativM 

«.  Ae  Assembly  «,o„  obuined  a  change  in  ti,e  law.  Hencefor^rf 
«Aer  language  could  be  used  in  any  place  or  position,  andTl^ 
^enacted  eventually  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  o^ 

S!h""1  n  l°1'  """"=  ""^°"'  ^  »'*«  knowledge  of  ^th 
Enghsh  and  Dutch.    Such  a  result  was  ineviuble,  under  the  circum 

rtTea  ";:,'"'^"  — y -•  advantage  which  hT,  rd 
The  measure  d,d  no.  improve  the  standard  of  public  life,  and  even 
Oenw.1  Dr.  Tlieal,  who  is  disposed  to  give  the  brightest  view 

Progreit  "f  Dutch  development  in  die  Colony,  declares  that 

*eto„eof  detoem  Parliament  or  improved  the  adminiLtion  of 

u«^e  ,n  U.e  shghtest  degree."    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  helped  stS 

fcnh.ro  .solate  the  Dutch  people,  encoun.ged  the  publication  of 

Dutd.  newspapers,  helped  the  progress  of  Dutch  political  organic. 

uro'f",  Jr^.'-l"'  '"  *^  Afrikander  Bund,  and  promotfd  ti,e 
use  of  a  ;te/«,  which  was  very  (ar,  indeed,  from  being  the  mother, 
tongue  of  the  race. 

Meanwhile.  Cape  Colony  was  making  considerable  material  and 
eeneral  pr<,gress.  It  was  la.^Iy  an  English  development,  as  ti,e 
Dutch  populafon  still  adhered  ,0  the  slow-going  ways  of  i- ,  ances«,rs. 
»d  canle  and  sheep  remained  the  chief  support  of  ti,e  farmers  under 
Bnush  rule  as  d,ey  did  of  those  beyond  the  Orange  or  the  Vaal.  A.  the 
begmnmg  of  the  century,  when  the  Colony  finally  came  under  d,e  con. 

wme-ti.e  total  exports  being  under  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  value 
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At  preMnt  they  include  aloes,  coffee,  copper  ore,  ostrich  feathers, 
dried  fruits,  guano,  angora  hair,  hides,  horns,  skins,  tobacco^  wine, 
wool  and  diamonds.    In  1075  the  vines  of  the  Colony  yielded  four 
and  a  half  million  gallons  of  brandy.    In  the  same  year  three  mil- 
Uon  pounds  of  tobacco  were  produced;  while  the  Colony,  as  a 
whole,  possessed  eleven  million  sheep,  twenty-two  thousand  ostriches, 
over  three  million  goats  and  a  million  horned  cattle.    The  trade  of 
the  country  has  always  been  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  carried  in 
British  vessels.    Between  1861  and  1886  the  im- 
ports doubled  and  the  exports  trebled.    From  1872       ^■*^*"  •"* 
to  1897  they  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds— the  im-      ^*'""* 
ports  increasing  by  $67,000,000  and  the  exports  by  $66.ooo.ooa 
Since  English  agricultural  settlement  and  work  has  increased  the 
growth  of  grain  in  some  of  the  richer  regions  has  been  considerable 
Wheat,  maize,  oats,  bariey  and  millet  are  common  crops,  while  rice 
and  cotton  are  grown  in  certain  localities-the  latter  being  still  an  ex- 
perimental production.     Merino  sheep  have  largely  taken  the  place 
of  the  big-tailed  sheep  of  the  eariy  Dutch  settlers.     The  following 
table.*  beginning  with  1854  and  including  1872.  as  the  yea-s  marked 
by  important  constitutional  changes,  will  illustrate  the  general  pro- 
gress in  this  connection  : 


Receipts, 
Expenditures, 

Public  Debt.  none 

bhipping,  tons  (inwards),  1,202,715 
"  (outwards),  1,197,975 
gnports,  7.740,185 

txports,  3,822,305 


»-    I  1872 

$1,479,010    $  5,770,205 
1,562,605        4,612,840 


7.755.470 
2,412,780 

2.353.455 
21.943.640 
30,347.645 


1897 
%  36.949.830 
34,261,930 
136,412,025 
32,101.005 
32.166.020 
89.659,390 
97.181.520 


In  1868  tlie  declared  value  of  diamonds  exported  was  $750. 


Other 

SutMcs 
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yew-in  ,897  being  #«,,7i,88o.    In  ,«„  d»  exoon  T.  ^ 

Since  d,en  ,.  ha,  diminished,  owing  todie  riTec,  of  frequent  iroueh^ 

«^Id  H-r  ^T"  "'"'  "°**«  "■°"  impomnt.and  excel, 
«^1  r^      'f     P-ion.  .«,„e.    ,n  ,85;  i.a'l.po,;  wa.  T 

«on  had  meantime  been  g^wing  dowly.  The  Cen,„,  of  .Se^Wve 
ti,e  E  ropean,  «  numbering  ,8..59,,  and  the  native.  3,4,78!  Te„ 
years  later  the  figures  were  5i«*o,  ,  j     o  J'4.709-    len 

i"  .89.  ti,e  Cenrof  h«y«     hollt"''"''""'''"'^'""'' 

«•  uMt  year  snowed  an  increase  to  aR*  mc 

Eutopean,  and  ..,„«,  „aUve,    How  fat  .he,e  fi^LJZ. 
rate  «  „  Afficult  to  say.    There  ha,  been  an  obiec 
T  2  .""f  ""'^"■"e  •«"'«»  European  tace,  in 
nof  If      .  .        '«"™»-I»"Iy  from  the  EngKsh  portion 

not  hlung  to  appear  in  «,  marlced  a  minority  and  party  oTw 
from  the  Dutch  themselves  no.  desiring  .0  L.  LS  s^^^ 
known.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  d,e  last  Census  "^ 
^dy  unde„ta.ed  the  numbers  of  the  latter;  as  seem,  to  CZ 

S«^  '  ""  "'*  *°  *^'"  "'  "°"  '"'"''"•'''"  "  *'  «"° 
In  other  branches  of  development  there  have  been  markW  evi- 
dences  of  advancement;  though  in  the  figure,  which  follow,  and 
notably  ,„  connect,on  with  railway,  and  banking,  the  English  part  of 
the  population  ,,  agam  the  principal  progressive  element  iViSfo 
fnd'^rnrM'"""^'  ■8.757  scholar,,and  in  .897  ,.358«hools 
and  l,9,8t.,cholar*  The  railway,  were  talcen  over  by  the  Govera- 
".ent  m  ,873  to  the  extent  of  64  mUes.  In  .897  the  railway,  under 
Government  control  covered  ,901  mUes.  with  total  receipt,  of 
»i5.35o.ooo  and  expenditure,  of  »9,5oo««.    Thi,  particular  branch 
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a  pro.  ress  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Orange  Free  State  under 
President  Brand.    Telegraph  lines,  with  19  stations,  781  miles  of 
wire  sending  15,500  messages  in  die  year,  were  also  assumed  by 
the  Government  in  1873.  and  in  1^97  there  were  426  stations,  18,631 
miles  of  wire,  and  2.392,503  m  .-ssagcs  despatched.    The  fixed  and 
floating  deposits  in  the  banks  ol  the  Colony  amounted,  in  1865,  to 
ten  million  dollars  and  the  bills  and  notes  under  discount  to  over 
fifteen  millions.    In  1897  the  fixed  deposits  were  $13,500,000,  the 
floating  deposits  $24,000,000,  and  tlie  discounts  $17,000,000,  in 
round  numbers.     The  chief  railways  in  the  Colony  start  from  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London,  and  the  main  line  into  the 
interior  now  reaches  Buluwayo.    If  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  ever  succeeds 
in  the  aim  of  his  life,  it  wiU  eventually  reacli  Cairo,  and  thus  connect 
the  Cape  with  Egypt 

Until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  the  British  emi- 
gration to  South  Africa  was  never  extensive,  and  even  since  that 
time  It  has  not  been  greatly  added  to  so  far  as  Cape  Colony  is  con- 
cerned   The  total  of  those  sent  from  England  between  1873  and 
1884  was  only  23.337.     From  a  religious  standpoint 
the  condiUon  of  the  Colony  is  somewhat  complex.  fTo^^RXou. 
Ihere  are  two  Church  of  England  Dioceses,  and  Standpoint 
the  Church  is  very  popular  amongst  the  English  part  of  the  com- 
munity,  whilst  its  organization  is  excellent-a  fact  largely  due  to  the 
work  done  during  many  years  by  Dr.  Gray.  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
It  IS  in  close  touch  wiri,  the  Church  at  home,  and  in  1874  had  45  000 
adherents,  of  whom  19,000  were  colored  people.    The  Roman  Cath- 
olic  Church  at  that  time  numbered  8.000.  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  is.  of  course,  the  Church  of  the   Boers,  included 
132.000  adherents.    In  1891  there  were,  according  to  the  Census, 
186,073  white  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  congregations  in  the 
Colony  and  24441  colored;  46.114  white  adherents  of  Uie  Church 
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of  England  and  an  equal  number  of  colored ;  20,215  white  adherenu 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism  and  over  a  hundred  thousand  colored;  and 
ia,ooo  Roman  Catholics,  mosdy  white;  witli  the  balance  of  the 
population  scattering  amongst  minor  denominations  and  the  various 
sections  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  most  prominent  public  man  of  British  extraction  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  history  of  Cape  Colony  was  the  Hon.  William  Porter, 
c.  M.  c,  who  died  in  1880  after  many  years'  seclusion  at  his  home  in 
Ireland.    A  native  and  barrister  of  Erin,  he  was  Attorney-General 
of  Cape  Colony  as  far  back  as  1839.  and  held  office  for  a  long  period 
prior  to  the  attainment  of  responsible  government.    The  c:.nstitution 
of  1854  was  largely  his  creation.  anJ  his  personality,  combined  with 
great  natural  eloquence,  made  him  ^  strong  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.    Three  times  he  refused  the  position  of  Chief  Justice, 
and,  in  1872,  declined  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  under  the  newly 
established  system  of  complete  self-jrovemment.     Bishop  Gray  of 
Cape  Town,  who  died  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  was  also  one  of  its 
great  public  figures.     During  quarter  of  a  century,  and  amidst  in- 
numerable ecclesiastical  storms  and  political  complications,  he  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  left  it  in  a  strongly 
organized  position  as  the  "Church  of  South  Africa,"  with  its  own 
Synod,  prosperous  finances  and  growing  membership.    Sir  Walter 
Curry,  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  fame ;   Sir  Sydney  Smith  Bell,  a 
learned  Judge  of  twenty-three  years'  labor;  Sir  Christoffel  Joscphus 
Brand,  the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly;  the  Hon.  Robert 
Godlonton.  m.  l.  c,  and  Thomas  Burt  Glanville,  m.  l.  a.  ;  Hon.  Saul 
Solomon,  m.  l.  a.,  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  Bart.,  m.  l.  a..  Hon. 
J.  W.  Leonard,  m.  l.  a..  Hon  Jonathan  Ayliff,  m.  l.  a.,  Hon.  George 
Wood,  M.  L.  c,  the  Hon.  Andries  Stockenstrom,  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  John  Noble,  c.  m.  c,  were  all  men  who  left  their 
mark  upon  the  history  of  the  Colony. 
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After  William  Porter,  the  most  prominent  of  the  earlier  Colonists, 
was  the  Hon.  John  Paterkon.  A  Scotchman  by  birth,  he  went  out 
to  South  Africa  in  1840,  and  became  a  teacher,  a  journalist,  a  cap> 
italist,  a  banker,  and,  finally,  during  many  years  was  a  keen  politician. 
A  member  of  botli  Houses  in  turn,  a  strong  advocate  of  Confederal 
tion  and  railway  development,  a  progressive  leader  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  his  death  by  drowning  in  1880  left  a  serious  void  in  the 
life  of  the  Colony.  Of  Sir  John  Charies  Molteno,  the  first  Premier 
at  the  Cape,  much  might  be  said.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  was 
a  Colonist  from  the  age  of  sixteen  (1830)  until  his  death  in  1886. 
Participating  in  different  Kaffir  wars,  fighting  for  responsible  govern- 
ment, struggling  for  railway  extension,  sharing  in  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  local  political  life,  he  became  Prime  Minister  in  187a,  and 
retired  from  public  life  in  1883,  after  receiving  the  honor  of  knight, 
hood  from  the  Queen. 

In  later  years  and  in  the  development  of  Dutch  individuality  the 
.  Afrikander  Bund  did  some  measure  of  good. 

Apart  from  its  influence  in  arousing  a  racial  passion  which 
was  innate,  but  as  yet  sluggish,  amongst  the  Cape     some 
Boers,  it  had  detached  them  somewhat  from  their     Prominent 
previous  position  of  absolute  isolation,  and,  under     ^*'**" 
the  local  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr  and  others,  had  brought 
them  into  political  and  constitutional  action.    That  this  growing 
knowledge  and  experience  was  ultimately  twisted  by  the  influence  of 
President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  and  President  Reitz  of  the  Free 
State  into  an  increased  and  active  aversion  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
English  was  the  misfortune  of  the  situation.     Meantime,  however, 
the  movement  taught  the  Dutch  something  of  the  freer  life  of  British 
politics  and  brought  some  able  men  to  the  front.     Mr.  Hofmeyr 
could  have  been  Premier  at  almost  any  time  during  these  years,  but 
seems  to  have  been  without  personal  ambition  of  the  official  kind. 
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ar  John  Henry  d.  Villi.™  „.*.««  Attoraey^.^  .^ 
r«p«n..ble  government.  Preriden.  of  the  Legid^,.  c™  JT 
~"y  y.".  .nd  U.  been  Oief  J„.«c  JZ^^Zt,^^, 
He  «.  .  Delegate  in  i8^  ,iu.  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  «,  *e  ColonW  ^ 

r..lVn,T    y^u,    !.  ^**"^  represented  the  best  type  of  loyal 

cultured  and  able  Dutchmen  at  the  Cane     HI.  «-«.  •  j  . 

■frai'n  «f  u  ...  *-«pe.    His  name  mdicates  the 

r  DrzrorraS." "  ""^'^  ^-^  "*  -^ " 

S,r  Keter  Hendrik  Faure,  x.  c.  m.  o.,  i.  .noAer  Dutch  leader 
«^  Ae  «n,e.yp_loy.l  to  the  fing«.t,p,  and  p~gre..iv7^„  M^, 
"d  m  pn«,ce  and  a.  a  follower  of  Cecil  Rhode,     He  w«  in  i^ 

m  r  'T7  "r"^''  ""^ '"- '» *«  -el,;"  et 

Mm,.  M„o,  ha,  b.„  ,  „^  jjg-erent  ..yle  of  political  leader     A 

Burheh^^m  "".f  ""^^^'  '"""'«'  »'  *•  Afrika„d„ 
L  w  t,  fL  "^  "•*  *'  *"'  ^'"^"'  "'"'"O-.  'n  which  he 
had  been  included  a,  a  part  of  d,e  Premier',  concUiaton,  policy,  and 

etir  T".  ':'  r'"  "'"""'"'  "^"^  '"  *«  Sch-TneT^v. 
Tw        .  !     "'■""'  *  ''"«''*«x'-     Mr.  Wilhelm   Philip 

Schreiner  ha,  no,  had  U»,  opportunity,  but  he  ha,  accepted  a  c  m 
o..  or  Companionship  in  tiie  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St  Geon».' 
He  was  a  member  of  d,e  ,econd  "hode,'  Mini„or  (1893)  for  a  abort 
..me.  and  m  .898.  when  the  Bund  had  become  .i«,ng' politii  C 
Lit  .  ""^'^r^  Rhod"  and  hi,  friendly  ,1^^ 
Gordon  Spr,gg_at  the  poll,,  he  became,  on  October  .4th  of  that 

.n  praccal  .ucce«.on  .0  Hofineyr.    A,  event,  devetoped  in  d,e 
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direction  of  n6aX  hoitUities  in  South  Africm,  and  m  political  power 
at  the  Cape  came  to  centre  in  the  hand*  of  the  Bund  Ministry,  Mr. 
Hofineyr's  influence  hat  naturally  diminiihed  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Schreiner,  Sauer  and  Te  Water  increased.  The  latter,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Nicholas  German  Te  Water,  b.  a.,  m.  d..  has  b<:en,  for  some 
time,  a  leader  of  the  Afrikander  party,  and,  though  a  graduate  of 
Edinburgh  University,  a  student  of  Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  Uni- 
versities and  a  man  of  culture,  he  also  has  become  enmeshed  in  the 
web  of  racial  or  Dutch  ideals.  He  was  for  two  years  in  the  last 
Sprigg  Ministry,  and  is  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Schreiner. 

First  and  foremost  of  all  English  leaders  in  South  Africa,  and 
ranking  higher  in  practical  power  and  developed  policy  than  any 
British  Governor  or  ruler  in  its  history,  is  Mr.  Cecil 
John  Rhodes.     He  has  been  in  the  Parliament  of  Mr.Cecil  Rhodes 
Cape  Colony  dnce  1880,  and  was  for  a  short  time, 
in   1884,  Treasurer  in  the  Scanlen   Ministry.      He  held  no  other 
official  post  until  he  became  Chairman  of  Jie  British  South  Africa 
Company  in  1889,  and  Premier  of  the  Colony  in  1890.    Of  the  other 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Cape  Sir  Thomas  Upington  was  a  clever  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  lawyer,  a  brilliant  speaker  and  strong  Imperialist, 
who  became  Attorney-General  in   1878,  after  he  had  only  been  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  Colony.     Six  years  later  he  was  Premier.     Sir 
John  Gordon  Sprigg  is  an  Englishman  by  birtli  and  a  politician  of 
acknowledged  personal   probity.     He  is,  however,  described  by  a 
well-known  writer  on  Colonial  affairs*  as  a  political  opportunist  who 
has  changed  his  opinions  upon  various  subjects,  and  who  generally 
believes  in  being  in  accord  with  the  majority  wherever  an  opening 
may  occur.    This  opinion  arises  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  his 
policy  of  recent  years  has  been  in  accord  with  that  of  Rhodes— up  to 
1895 — a«id  was  very  conciliatory  toward  the  Dutch  majority,  while 

* PrMtmi  ^  Grtattr  BriiMH.    By  Sir  O--.!  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.  P.    London,  tSga 
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his  own  views  were  known  to  be  strongly  British     Sir  U»«.  Q- 
wnght  has  not  been  Premier  of  the  clly,  But  was  ,^e  it;:: 
Sir  J«„e.  Sive.  f"^™"'  °^**'  *^^'^g''*Ph  system-a  native  of  Scot- 

Wright  '7f,^"'/^«f*»«°fAberdeen-andwasan,ember 

of  the  first  Rhodes  Ministry  and  the  thirH  Q„ 
M.n.stn^    O- other  politician  n,ust  be  nJtioned-L^'^^^^^^^^ 

otZhfT"-     ^  "^'^^  «f  Eng'-d.a  son  of  Bis  ^  Me^rii  „" 
ol   urahamstown,  a  graduate  n^  c\>,r^  a       j,  ^  ^"ernman 

years,  as  well  as  amono^t  ti)«  i?«  v  l     i  r     /  "*  reccni 

presML     H.  I,,    .  "■""2"  "■«  English  element  of  the  troubled 

rZ^     M  °"  "  """"^  "f  *«  S-^*"''"  Ministry,  the  firs, 

Rhod«  M^stHT  a,d  belongs  to  d.e  present  Schreiner  G^e/nlen, 
Meanwhile  the  parties  of  to-day  had  been  developing JZ  At 
nkander  party  and  the  Progressives.    The  former  inlled  D„^ 
The  P«,..  „     '^"="  "f  "  H<>f">'=yr.  Schreiner.  Te  Water  and 
To-day  »•»■■.  "nd  a  few  Englishmen  like  J.  X.  Merriman 

as  RhodM  Spnggand  Upmgton,  and  a  few  Dutchmen  like  Sir  P 
Faure.  The  policy  of  the  former  is  and  ha,  been  openly  for  1. 
ume  voiced  in  the  phrase:  .-Africa  for  the  Afrikander/'    Th"  pX 

«.  Cape  Colony  of  Gnqualand  West  and   Bechuanaland-and  of 
Bntish  supremacy  throughout  South  Africa.     Of  course  there  have 

S^  paTfL  :X'(r8o6^!lTr'\"''  "  Ha,onIybeen„iU,i„ 
DutrfTl    L  (■89«-900)  dat  the  policy  of  conciliating  the 

Dutch  has  been  in  great  measu«=  dropped  owing  to  its  apoarent 
■mptacticability.    For  the  time  being  the  Afrikalider  ^:^Ti; 
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power.  It  triumphed  in  the  general  elections  of  1898,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  at  Cape  Town  has  a  Dutch  majority,  the  Min- 
istry is  emphatically  a  Bund  Government,  and  the  Legislative  Council 
has  fifteen  Boer  members  to  eight  English.  Such  has  been  the  final 
development  of  equal  rights  and  British  constitutional  freedom  in 
this  South  African  Colony. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Imperial  Policy  in  South  Africa 

of  character,  standing  and  abilitv     Th!  u        ?'       " 

takes  in  policy    thev  ml  J.  I'       ^^  "^'^^^  ""^^^  ^'s- 

F"i«t>,  tney  might  occasiona  y  be  led  a^fro^  k    i      i 

standpoint  f;;:::;~et;K^^^ 

sion  of  .he  difference  be.„ee„  ,t™^rfi„  '  '  ''""  """P^hen. 

The  Early         whicli  was    naturally  useful    .o  , 

Governors  of      „;,i,  _, ..  .    ..     .  '   "*""'    '"  »    n™   country 

cap.  Colony      "'       ™  = '"""""'°"'-     Lord  Caledon  improved 

forti«  better  admnSorr"""  "'*''"^'="'  ^-""  'ourts 
John  Cradock  „r  '""'"  '"  -'"''""?  *=««».    Sir 

Ln.ryr;ot::drdVoi:r;^r'r  f -■-■"  "■' 

Dutch  farmer  by  making  11,      *?.     ""*  "  "°''^™'='  "'  "« 

^oooto  »,oooacr«1nt^fent     Lrr^'clr  °c'"™  ""^"^  '"■" 
of  the  Duke  of   R      r  ■  ^''"''''  Somerset-a  brother 

out  n^ny  ™™  "IrX^X'^r c' l'"  '"'u'  '"''' 
^^^  sneep  and  himself  brought  out  Merinos  whom  he 
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established  in  sundry  breeding-farms.  At  the  same  time  he 
broached  and  carried  out  the  important  scheme  of  immigration 
known  in  its  result  as  the  Albany  Settlement  and  as  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  period.  His  large  salary  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  Local  Government  was,  there- 
fore, well  earned  and  though  an  unpopular  and  arbitrary  man  he 
certainly  appears  to  have  done  good  service  to  the  community. 

In    1826  Sir   Lowry    Cole    succeeded  to  the  position  and 
attempted  for  a  time  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  Angliciz- 
ing the  population.     Eight  years  afterwards  General  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban.who  had  seen  military  service  in  Canada,  and  elsewhere, 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  slave  emancipation  policy.     Then 
came   Sir   George    Napier,   under  whose   rdgime    Good  Service 
a   splendid    system    of  roads   was    created    and,     to  the  Com- 
in  1847,  General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  a  most  popular    "»n*ty 
and  able  Governor.     He  was  followed  by  Sir  George  Cathcart 
in   1852.     All  of  these  rulers  had  to  deal  with  native  or   Boer 
wars  and  none  of  them  had  much  time  to  spare  for  the  culti- 
vation of  material  progress  in  the  generally  harassed  country. 
From  1854  to  1862,  however,  Sir  George  Grey  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony  and  to  this  remarkable  man  South  Africa 
owes  much,  and  would  have  owed  more  had  he  not  been  hampered 
and  overruled  at  every  turn  by  Imperi^il  fears  of  a  policy  of  expan- 
sion and  Imperial  objections  to  the  assumption  of  further  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  was  the  period  when  Little  Englanders  abounded  in  the 
mother  country ;  when  Tories  and  Radicals  wert  agreed  in  oppos- 
ing any  added  links  to  the  chain  of  Empire ;  when  the  masses 
believed  that  the  manufacturing  industries  and  commerce  which 
they  saw  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  on  every  side  were  entirely 
independent  of  political  boundaries  and  national  allegiance ;  when 
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«^mca„  t .  when  p„«.  n.™  ^^  "^n  B^ZZ^''^ 
Cornewall  Uwis  and  Sir  WiUiam  Molesworth  LoM  B        .  ' 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  excuse  this  view  of  tl,e  C„I„„:.  • 
»<■  abou,  ,850.   The  British-American  Vro^Z^ltl^^^^ 

Snfs   .To^t;  ATthr^r  ?■"'"'"  '""^  '-^^^■ 

Uws  aud  Prefere^  i't^iXSatd^^^^^^^  "P^a-of  theCoru 
of  Aus..,ia  were  p.c.icaU;":!!:." '  ll'^^'^l  ^  T"^, 
convcts.  and  had  only  just  entered  upon  a  JZi  "  f  •  ""  °^ 
«..nt  and  turbulent  mining  successes  ZvJ^^^L  "'^"'"/  "«■=• 
ment  were  extremely  complicated.  South  AW^rdh  H  ^™"'" 
of  nothing  but  war  and  trouble  All  th.  ,„  r-  ^'"  *•  "=™<' 
recalled  one  after  the  o.h/      j    u  Governors  had  been 

without  either      Lw  hi  c!l  """''^  '"^"'""^  '^"^ 

-ses  of  native  p:  :,:ii„?re;:x™'""f  •"=  --"'"' 

«  rule  the  earlier  policy  toward%re  Kaffi"  uT;;^  '""""'"•    ^ 
measures.     The  first  nlL      r    „  ^"  ''"'  *«"  ""«  "f  ka'f- 

<.o„n.andi„  UrS  a^^^      mtrtimlln  f '^'  •""*== 
Then  came  the  Boer  wars  wIaT  V  ?  '"''"'  '"  """'«• 

effort  to  protect  the  na7v~  f         !  "'"  ''='^'  ""  »  Bri'^h 
P  the  nafves  agamst  the  invaders'  onslaughts.    Sir 
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Ben/amin  D'Urban's  policy  in  1835.  after  the  Kaffir  war  of  that  Ume 
was  the  establishment  of  a  living  frontier  along  the  east  of  Cape 
Colony,  which  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  savage  masses  from  beyond.  A  line  of  European  settlers  was  to 
be  established,  and  beyond  that  a  body  of  loyal  Kaffirs  supported  by 
a  string  of  forts.  Before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
this  was  afterwards  declared  by  D'Urban's  successor,  Sir  G.  Cath- 
cart,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  necessary  policy.  But,  unfortunately. 
It  involved  an  advance  from  the  Fish  to  the  Kei  River,  and  such  a 
thing  the  Colonial  Office  would  not  tolerate.  The  policy  was  re- 
versed  and  the  territory  in  question  given  back  to  the  Kaffirs. 

Sir  George  Grey  (1854-61)  took  a  different  line  of  action  and 
policy.    Everything  that  he  did  was  bold  and  determined.     He 
acted  first,  assumed  the  responsibility  next,  anr*  made  «. 
it  necessary  for  tlie  Colonial  Office  to   e-         ap-  Establishment 
prove,  or  else  recall,  a  Governor  who  hau  lOr  the  °^*^*  Transvaal 
first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  proved  a  successful  South 
African  ruler.    This  statement  is  not  necessarily  a  ref  -ion  upon 
previous  Governors.     Sir  Benjamin   D'Urban  was  overruled  by 
Downing  Street.    Sir  George  Napier  went  out  simply  to  reverse 
a  certain  policy  under  detailed  instructions.    General  Sir  Peie- 
grine  Maitland  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  had  made 
an  excellent  Governor  of   Upper  Canada  and  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  Kaffir  war  which  caused  his 
inevitable  recall  than  was  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain.     Genera? 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  victor  of  Aliwal  in  India,  and  the  only  British 
officer  who  before  1899  had  won  a  direct  victory  over  the  Boers, 
had  in  him  the  making  of  a  statesman,  as  his  annexation  of  the 
Orange  River  region  proved.     But  the  war  with  Sandili  brought 
about  his  recall,  and  a  very  few  years  also  saw  the  .eversal  of  his 
policy  to^/ard  the  Boers,  the  creation  of  die  independent  Free  State, 
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the  e36iblid,ment  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  foundation  of  endle«  on. 
portuniUe.  for  trouble  in  the  foture.  For  .he«  action,  the  G^Jf 
jnent  of  *e  Earl  of  Aberieen  and  d,e  Secreuryship  of  A    ^Z, 

Grey  d,d  what  he  could  to  rectify  the  error,  which  had  been  n,ad* 
He  wa,  .nsfnct  with  the  taperial  idea,  and,  although  doon,ed  to  fa^l 
n  some  measure  in  the  attainment  of  his  great  ambitions,  none  the 
ks,  d,dspIend.dwork  for  the  Empire.    The  men  at  the  ColonW 
Office  were  constantly  changing,  and  the  only  continuity  in  their 

ments  and  fresh  responsibilities.     Polidcs  did  not  come  into  th^ 

IT.  /    "'.r  ^"^  ""  "■•?  '^  «non.nt  of  Colonial  req„i„. 
ments  and  as  md,fferent  to  Coloaiai  possibilides  as  the  other 

Dunng  Grey's  seven  years'  administration  of  the  Cape,  for  in- 
•Unce,  S.dney  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of  lli,!,^ 
Ooveniors  and  Mn  Russell,  Sir  William  Molesworth  Henrv  La 
Cc^nilOfflc,  bouchere  (afterwards  Lord  Taunton),  Sir  Jw„d' 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Lord  Stanley  (aftenvards  EaH  „f 
Derby)  and  the  Duke  of  Newcasde,  succeeded'  eacTotr  «  tl^e 

5":  s  Pe^a:'":  „  J^t"'"  ^'^-^  ''"^-"'^  ^-^  =1*: 

lora;  was  Permanent  Under-Secretary  durin<r  nart  of  th^  „.  •  j 
Molesworth.  Russell,  Stanley  and  Louche're'^:.:  S,  ^  '«a 
strongly  at  |his  time  with  the  Manchester  School  theo.;  a^d  Sr 

"p:::t::dist:i„':::4^™;:;::mn^"'  '°^'*"' "- 

a  ouviacu  nis  cniet,  on  more  than  one  occa<:irtn 

would  develop  separatist  and  independence  sentiment.    It  was  lit^ 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Sir  George  Grey  failed  in  his  effort  tlTeld  he 

tltr         f  r ;— «-  "f  S-^  Africa  and  aftlrT  ds  „ 
Australas,a-m  a  federal  union.   Had  he  succeeded  in  d.e  one  it  would 
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have  averted  much  Woodshed  and  racial  hatred,  and  in  tne  other 
muchof  use  ew  controversy,  crude  constitution-mongering  and  dem- 
agogic  development     "I  believe  I  should  have  succeeded."  he  de- 

t^^TTr''':"^:^^'^''  '^'^^"•"^^^  butthe statesman 
proposed,  the  Colonial  Office  disposed.    For  year,  the  whole  scope 

of  the  suggested  federation  was  discussed  between  the  Governor 

*?i   VT!,     '"^"''"-    '^^^  ^"^^  »"e«««*«d  ^^  constitution 
of  the  d,en  federated  islands  of  New  Zealand  as  a  practical  basis,  and 
even  obtained  a  Resolution  of  the  Free  State  Volksraad  in  favor  of 
Ac  general  pnnaple.    The  consent  of  Cape  Colony  would  have 
been  unanimous.    Natal  was  ready,  and  it  is  not  likely  tl,at  the 
oonflicung  and  tiny  republics  into  which  the  Transvaal  was  then 
divided  would  have  long  resisted  Free  State  influence  and  the  per- 
•onal  magnetism  which  Sir  George  Grey  could  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.    Even  had  their  deeper   l^^^^^  "^^on 
prejudices  and  denser  ignorance  prevailed  for  a  time         '^'*** 
in  the  peipetuation  of  their  isolation,  the  increased  prosperitj'  of 
toe  Free  State  under  the  new  conditions  would  have  ultimately 
brought  them  into  the  union. 

When  the  Cape  Parliament  met  in  1859  the  Governor  placed 
before  it  the  Resolutions  of  the  Orange  River  Volksraad.  and  in  his 
accompanying  address  said:   "You  would,  in  my  belief,  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  upon  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  T  you  could  succeed  in  devising  a  form  of  federal  union 
under  which  the  several  provinces  composing  it  should  have  full  and 
free  scope  of  action  left  to  them,  through  their  own  local  Govern- 
ments  and  Legislatures,  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  their  individual 
prosperity  or  happiness ;  whilst  they  should  act  under  a  general  fed- 
eral Government  in  relation  to  all  points  which  concern  the  general 
^fety  or  weal."    Along  this  path  alone  lay  safety  and  success  for  tlie 
South  African  States.    A  copy  of  the  address  was  sent  to  the  Colo- 
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m  Office  .hi,  full  «pl,„,|o„.  .„„  „mn,e„UH  and  then  cm.  .  reply 

«pm»n.g  g«t  di«.U.&c<ion  « ,he  qu.«,on  h.,i„g  be.„  brouri,, 

^«nitit'*;'r"'i'"'"r""''*«'''*"'''°"'xf"mu«Mtai. 

te«  at  tome.  S,r  George  claimed,  on  .he  oUier  hand, »  ha„  i„di^„ 

Dep.„ment  There  .een,,,  however,  u,  be  litde  doub.  from  Ae 
terms  of  the  general  correspondence  that  he  did  really  try  to  fon» 
Ae  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  tl.i,  matter  'asl^wl^ 

of  wh,ch  he  ^  «dh„g  to  risk  personal  humiliadon  in  a  bold  effort 

If  BY  .J  u  "  •""■"'''"««™  *=»  -'mng  on  the  .ho^ 
of  Bnush  though,  and  senUment.  'The  «sul,  however,  w,.  hi.  Z 
OU  .nadispatchfrom  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  dated  4th  lunT 
.859.  and  containing  an  expression  of  the  high  opinion  held  ^  Z' 
Gove™me„t  of  Sir  G«„ge  G«y,  endowments  and  pa^fedj^^ 
«p.a,mng  that  -  they  could  not  safely  continue  .0  enLt  ^X 
Oovemmenf.     P"»ent  functions  one  committed,  as  you  have  com. 

th^,  :.  P""'""»"'''J'«<'f*efi™  importance;  nor  couM 
Aey  expect  from  you  the  necessary  assistance  whVn  steps,  whichTou 
have  taken  „.|hout  that  authority,  have  of  necessity  to  L  «3" 
The  reply  to  tl„  was  dated  July  «,  ,85,,  .„d  eonttitute.  7  d^ 
«^d  complete  vrndicatioa  of  his  general  policy.  In  it,  dosing  p^ 
g«ph  .s  summed  up  the  situation  feeing  mo«  d,an  one  GoviTr 

i?r:  :?:e :""' " "'""  "°"""'^"'"'  '^  ^o"*  ^«-  ^'-  »" 
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the  quiet  of  distant  officet  in  Undon,  know  nothing  of  the  anxietie. 
or  nature  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  >^fH«NSv^ 
PO«eMions  and  Her  Majesty',  subjects  are  wved    ""^'^•'"^y 
from  threatening  dangers,  and  they  gratefully  ar.     ki,  q.«,^. 
knowledge  thij.  whilst  the  Empire  rJclves  no  Lri.     S^.y^"'*' 
IS  It  a  fittmg  return  that  the  only  reward  he  should  re      Vindication 
ceive  shouFd  be  riie  highest  punishment  which  it  is  in     '''"'""**°» 

VXI^^^^I  K  ".  ^^J^'y'"  !^'"''*"»  *°  '"«•«?  This  may  be  the 
i!S^.l  f  7  ^^^°^''  ^"'  *^.*  *™«  °"«  of  the  consdousneVs  of 
difficult  duties  performed  to  the  best  of  his  abUity,  with  ereat  ne^ 
sonal  sacrifice,  they  cannot  take  from  hinu"  ^         ^ 

But  Sir  George  Grey  had  friends  of  greater  power  than  the 
novehst  politician  at  the  Colonial  Office  or  his  narrow-visioned  as- 
sistant    From  the  time,  in  ,857.  >vhen  he  had  diverted  troops  to 
India,  which  had  stopped  at  Cape  Town  on  their  way  to  China,  and 
by  th«  seemingly  reckless  assumption  of  responsibility  had  enabled 
Sir  Cohn  Campbell  to  relieve  Lucknow  and  to  save  tlie  situation  in 
those  ternble  days  of  muUny.he  was  given  the  lasting  friendship  and 
appreciation  of  the  Queen.     His  further  policy  of  conciliating  the 
natives  by  personal  visits  and  explanations  of  die  situation ;  his  wise 
trust  m  the  friendship  of  savage  chiefs  whom  he  knew  often  under- 
stood  honor  and  practiced  it  better  than  the  white  man  himself;  and 
his  stripping  the  country  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  order  to 
give  additional  help  in  the  Indian  crisis;  naturally  added  to  the  es- 
teem which  his  first  and  most  daring  act  had  inspired  in  the  mind  of 
a  Sovereign  who  was.  even  in  those  days,  an  Imperial  statesman  in 
the  h,ghest  sense  of  the  word.     Of  his  action  in  changing  the  route 
of  the  troops  from  Hong  Kong  to  Calcutta,  and  send- 
ing Cape  troops  and  artillery  and  stores  and  specie    l^Li^x,,,  by 
to  India  in  time  to  be  of  the  most  valuable  service,    Palmerston 
the  Queen  commanded  Mr.  Labouchere.  Colonial  Secretary  to  ex- 
press privately  to  Sir  George  Grey  "her  high  appreciation  "  as  well 
as  in  a  mo.e  formal  manner.    Uter  on  she  hesitated  for  some  time 
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to  givteg  W  „„,,  to  W.  «crfl.  .«d  rtort  of  p«eipto«,«  .  civ 

ArfcM.  .«d  «  «o.  „  Lord  W.„er.Mm  «me  toto  po«,  Gr«- 

fcnned  hy  A,  Prim»  Con«rt  of  A,  Quwn-.  -.pp„vil  ,"** 
«.«.u«.  uk,n  by  him  «,d  4.  pdfcy  .f  confeiention  «hich 
k.  had  p«nu.4"  .„d  h.r  opinion  A..  *.  pta„.  p„po«d  w« 
-beneficn^  wonhy  of  .  g„«  „,.,.  hono»bIe  to  hTm«If  Z 

cl.«d  tl»t  -one  per«,n  to  the  Empire  held  thae  I  «.  right.  «.d  that 
P«non  wu  the  Queen."  *  s»"uhim 

Cape  but  with  the  refusal  of  the  new  Government  at  home  to  take 
Adi|«ncement      "ny  "tep*  whatever  in  the  direction  of  federation 

'      with  Grey's   Imperial    idea.,  Prince  Alfred   was 

Ae  ««t  of  Ae  Prince  of  Wale,  to  Canada  at  about  thelne 
tme.  ape  Colony.  Natal  and  U,e  0«nge  Free  Stato  wereT,! 
.trf  wth  due  ceremony  by  the  Governor  and  the  Princ^  L  * 
Bloemfontem  one  of  the  arche,  of  elcome  contained  the  .L'fiai« 
Z:.  "^,  *»-f  Z'-rded."    During  the  .ucceedto^;^  a 

ll7,fr^  '  u  T"'*'  P*""^  '■"  "•  '«>•"'''•  "i*  *e  MaL 
and  at  a  ome  when  the  Duke  of  Newc.1..  Colonial  Secretan-  l^ 
given  hm  to  unde„tand  d»t  the  Govem„r^ne«l,hip  of  C«a^ 
and  utamately  oflndia  were  open  to  him  after  leaving  L*  Att^ 

went  to  hve  'or  yeare  a,  Goven,or.  for  od,e,  years  a.  Prime  mL^ 
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ter,  and  for  «  still  longer  period  at  a  private  cltben.  During  ♦...< 
eight  yeara  in  which  he  had  ruled  Caj,*  Colony  he  had  inaugurated 
representative  institutions  and  esablished  schools,  libraries,  hospU 
tals,  public  works,  roads  and  railways.  The  Cape  Town  and  Wel- 
Ungton  Railway,  die  first  line  in  die  Colony,  was  his  enterprise. 
The  great  ostrich-farming  industry  of  die  future  was  started  by  him. 
Above  all.  he  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  die  most  varied 
typea  of  native  races,  and  die  after  voluntary  submission  of  Mo- 
shesh,  die  Basuto.  to  British  audiority  may  be  largely  traced  to  Uie 
friendly  feeling  inspired  by  a  visit  which  Grey  paid  to  die  rocky 
heights  of  Thaba  Bosigo.  In  his  greatest  aim  he  had  failed,  and  in 
later  days  he  became  eccentric  and  erratic  in  his  views;  but  none 
die  less  does  Soudi  Africa  owe  much  to  the  life  and  memory  of  Sir 
George  Grey. 

His  successor.  Sir  Philip  E.  Wodehouse,  was  a  man  of  ability 
who  had  been  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  and  was  afterwards  for 
five  years  Governor  of  Bombay.  His  administration  was  signalized 
by  die  inauguration  of  a  new  and  wiser  policy  on  die  part  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  Whedier  it  was  that  the  Manchester  School,  in 
reaching  the  meridian  of  its  power  during  diese  years,  had  tempora- 
rily overlooked  Soudi  Africa;  or  that  it  had  become  apparent  even 
to  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  man  on  the  spot  must  be  allowed 
some  latitude;  or  that  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  was  more  trusted  and 
less  feared  by  die  Home  autiiorities  than  Grey;  is  not  visible  upon 
die  surface.  But  the  fact  remains  diat  in  1865  British  KaflTraria  was 
finally  incorporated  widi  Cape  Colony,  and  definite  responsibility 
assumed  for  its  government  and  control,  and  that  in  1868  Basuto- 

land  was  annexed  to  British  dominions — not  to  the  C?  /»  Colony 

and  perhaps  the  most  rugged  and  strongest  natural  fortress  in  the 
world  prevented  from  falling  into  Boer  hands.  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
an  experienced  Australian  Governor,  assumed  charge  in  1870,  and 
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•he  far  interior  wa.rn?«^      /  ■    ""'>:  »™"'"'''  ^"'''*  «"«<'  » 

Africa  .„d  di,«t  «pr««,utiveofT  cr"""'r:  "'  ^'"* 
Office.  "'  *-"""  »"<'  "m  Colonial 

Meantime  Natal,  which  had  up  to  igtc  k j       ^ 

of  the  Governor  at  the  Cape.  ZIZ^,  ^t  f  ~"'^»' 

J....1 .  Colony  governed  fron,  ti,e  cZiarOffi '  "T" 

Beparatp  t  :_„.  ^^  ,  '-oioniai  Uffice  under  a 

Crtony  L,="t.Governor,  and  with  only  partially  «pre«„u. 

thi.  ".-onwhatteZXh^  n'^er  ""  f"  """" 
*e  fear  o,  .aid,  and  the  danger,  ^fTar,    ^Z^Tou':] 

w.*on.  the  strict  Lt  :;?f:„:*L— "  r: /;::*:'""" 

was  installed  under  authority  of  d,e  Britiirl  "      ^^'"»"' 

*eZulu  naUon.,„d  f™™  .lis  time  da«t  .he  '"'"''"'' "' 

.eriou,  situation  which  culminated  sxy^Ju.'Tf"'',""/'  *' 
annexation  of  a  Urje  part  of  .ha,        .^'^f'  '""  ""<•  «ded  in  the 

orate  established  4erTel^?'''°"  ""  """'  '""'  "»  ^"''"^ 
the  same  year.    Tl.ese  .To %t"„T  """.ry,  called  Tongaland,  in 

Ion  of  Imperial  polt.  aXeheT'^     I  "'""^'"'^  ™=  «?■«- 
.'onof  .heg„at4  ari^rofr^t^-sl^Torf  T""- 

^-:der:r;„er:d"' """^'-  -^--^it :  r 

(af-erwards  uVrmUrS^:?'- "'"="'"  ^^'""^    ' 
•ea-coast  region  from  P„«,i        *    Co-nmisMoner,  and  the  whole 

-.Brit.■sK^siX::™rhrrr::.^teIz"d'^"^ 

"«.-g«..«t.e„t  forc^d  upon  ^-e'sn^Ihrhot-erhy^ 
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Zululand 
Annexed 


Boer  aggressiveness  which,  after  the  war  of  1 880-1  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Conventions,  had  become  very  marked.  The  Transvaal 
Dutch  first  trekked  into  Zululand  when  it  had  been  placed  again 
under  Cetywayo's  rule — after  the  war  of  1879  and  in  the  useless 
hope  of  avoiding  its  annexation — and  endeavored  to  establish  there 
another  Boer  republic.  In  order  to  prevent  this  and  to  protect  the 
Zulus,  under  pledges  previously  made,  the  Imperial  Governmtiii  had  to 
formally  annex  the  greater  part  of  the  region.  Then 
the  Transvaalers  turned  to  the  west,  and  a  large 
number  trekked  into  Bechuanaland,  threatened  to 
cut  off"  British  territory  and  trade  from  the  interior  and  menaced  the 
independence  of  Khama — a  'vise  and  friendly  ruler  to  the  north  of 
Bechuanaland.  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedition  of  1884  was 
despatched  by  tlie  Imperial  Government  and  checked  this  movement, 
though  at  the  serious  risk  of  war,  and  forced  the  Boers  to  recede. 
Bechuanaland  was  then  made  a  Crown  Colony.  Khama's  Country 
was  proclaimed,  in  18S5,  a  British  Protectorate,  while  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  important  naval  station  of  St.  Lucia  Bay,  just  south  of  Zulu- 
land  and  about  the  ownership  of  which  there  was  some  doubt,  had 
also  been  annexed.  Four  years  previously  Griqualand  West  had 
been  taken  from  the  direct  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  annexed 
to  Cape  Colony,  and,  in  1895,  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  had  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  angry  feelings  provoked  by  the  Warren  expe- 
dition and  the  repulse  of  Boer  ambitions  which  its  success  involved, 
and  permitted  Mr.  Rhodes  to  arrange  the  annexation  of  all  Bechu- 
analand to  the  Colony  and  its  consequent  removal  from  the  control 
of  the  Governor  as  High  Commissioner  to  his  charge  as  the  consti- 
tutional Governor  of  the  Cape. 

This  curious  combination  of  duties  had  been  first  created  in 
1847  when  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  for  a  few  brief  montlis,  held  the 
position  of  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  for 
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Somh  Africa     The  latter  position  simpty  Evolved  «  ,h»,  « 
tain  power,  of  control  over  border  JhL.      7"  *•  **'■ 

«uAori.y  in  negotiation.    Tl,.re  we«  Ae^'  """"  •■*°'««' 

ent  State,  in  Sontli  Africa.  and^„    ^  "cognized  independ- 

«o  complicate  n,.7e„  ^  H  """"^"'"""e  •»««««  AeCape 
*.  Governor  ^fl  Cap"  resoonl^,  ""f °"'  '"''"^  ""<»  A 
mentforeve-ydeuaonllT  '"'  Ministers  and  ftrlU- 

ParlUn,ent  Jthtl.  JTf  fT"""'"^  ""■""''  '^  '"^  ">« 
negotiation  th^ngH^l  ^^u^  A^ldt/'  °'  "''•"""^^  '"■' 
««ions,  with  nndefined  powers  an^     t  '""  "''»"''»» 

Colonial  Office  or  the  cCn     f"",,^'*  -<»-»"%  only  .„  the 

was  under  complete  seSo^rnlra^d '';aro±  '"'.•, r""""^ 

"'.Rhode.         ™gh  Coram  ssioner  onlv    In  ,1,- „         """ny  as 
Premier  of  |er  region  ..  T  """'  y*"  *«  'at- 

Cp.  Colony       "^ J^""  ""•=  ""<'='•  *=  dire«  control  of  CecU 

Compan,  and  wf  ^^^.r if  ^^f"  ">'  ^  «"•«••*  ««"*  Afn^^ 
and  d,e  «cponsib.eadv,W  f  T^ZjTr.  "'^'^  ^°'»"^ 
iand  were  at  the  same  dme  subT«t  to  4?  •  ^^"'' '"''  "^""S"- 
emors  of  Cap.  Colony  and  NaXolh  „  r  ""'"' "'  *'  ^^- 
the  Ministers  of  either  offickJ      M       •  '"  ""''  **yS<>v«™«J  by 

TongaUnd)  was  nuna^^  bT^;i.e"l"r- l^l'^"''  <"■"*""«  <" 
and  ultimately  was  al  Wed  CsTrto  Ae  h/IJ  ^l  ''""'""^ 
while  the  latter  Republic  wasTm^n!^.  ^  I  *'  ■^""'™'= 
ainty  and  ti,e  0,ang^  Freer^ T     k"  T  "  *"  2"""''  Su«r- 

.su<*acomp,irnr:fe"::t^"e::^,^::jr"'-  . 
X°  :;r'^:;  '■-  --*"-^-":;::rti:„7ndl:: 
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the  Colonial  Office  had  at  last  risen  to  the  level  of  its  responsibilities, 
had  grasped  the  true  spirit  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  Imperial 
growth,  and  had  learned  that  the  men  in  charge  of  distant  regions 
must  have  the  confidence  of  rulers  at  home  and  a  policy  with  some 
degree  of  continuity  in  plan  and  principle  and  detail.  What  really 
caused  this  change  in  policy  and  the  resulting  expansion  of  Great 
Britain  in  South  Africa  is  an  interesting  historical  question.  The 
position  of  late  years  has  been  so  different  from  the  developments  of 
the  fifties  and  from  the  dominating  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  Manchester 
F  *=i0ol  of  thought  that  some  explanation  is  necessary.  The  discovery 
of  gold  and  diamonds  does  not  afford  an  adequate  one.  There  was 
none  of  either  in  Basutoland,  or  Zululand,  or  Bechu-  q^j  j  ^^  ^^^ 
analand,  or  Tongaland,  or  in  the  great  regions  which  Cause  of  £x- 
the  Chartered  Company  had  acquired  and  held  P»n*ion 
under  the  Crown.  Much  was  due  to  the  slow  but  sure  subsidence 
of  the  Litde  Englanders  after  1872,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  famous 
speech  expressed  the  first  formal  antagonism  of  a  great  party,  as  a 
whole,  to  any  further  playing  v^th  questions  and  principles  of  Im- 
perial unity.  More  was  due  to  the  sustained  Imperialism  of  his 
succeeding  Ministry,  to  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  and 
increasing  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Cape  in  connection 
with  the  route  to  India,  and  to  the  growing  popular  comprehension 
of  the  value  of  India  itself.  More  still  was  due  to  the  rise  of  a  new 
school  of  British  statesmen,  in  all  parties,  who  had  become  instinct 
with  the  spirit  and  pride  of  Empire  and  inheritors  of  the  sentiment 
which  Disraeli  in  his  later  years,  and  under  his  new  designation  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  so  strenuously  propagated.  The  Imperial  Fed> 
eration  League,  formed  in  1884  with  strong  support  from  leaders 
such  as  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Edward  Stan- 
hope, Mr.  Edward  Gibson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  and  Lord  Tennyson,  constituted  a  most  important 
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kria,„  and  Cowan  qrpe  can,e  gradually  into  touch  upon  d,,,  .ubj«, 

The  rise  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  enthusiastic  perceotion  of  «,. 
«eces,..y  for  South  African  expansion  and  unity  J^ZZZt^ 
C«U  Rhode.  "'*  *=  ''«'»g«'  «Wle  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
•nd  Expraion   *<'  <>•  <:oi"se  have  some  effect  in  creating,  at  the 

v„.      ,  """■  '  '"'''  '"''™'  '"  "  Mun'-y  hitherto'  chieflv 

known  forwars  and  native,  and  missionary  explo  Jons,  ^^ti 

auSonTf  7r'""'=''  byGemlanand  French  and  Itaiian^I^ 

^^KV  ''[^""'^""f  ~»»M'«ble  importance.    I.pr^/ec^' 

South  Afnca  mto  the  wide  publicity  of  a  ola...  !„  R„v  i.  .r"''  . 
Uught  many  opponents  and  suppo^L  of  1^/0,!^  '"'*.""' 
^  Had  dreamt  of  in  aii  ^eirT^viXuIo^J^r  ^"^^ 

:^eej:^;Serwth"a-£F7^^^^^ 

ment.      No  more  brilLn.      T^  ^'^"^  ""^^  ^^^"'"^field  Govern- 

-P.e,  »as  a  st^nnS  ^^^  ^  ^  ^tn  ^rvl^ - 
be  st.ll  more  expanded  in  another  chapter.     But.  som^ 
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thing  should  be  said  here  as  to  his  general  treatment  by  the  Imperial 
authorities.  He  went  out  with  distinct  powers  in  connection  with 
the  unification  of  South  Africa,  and,  with  the  additional  ones  given 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  Natal,  held  practically  a  free  hand. 

The  nnexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  subjugation  of  Cety- 
wayo  were  duly  accomplished,  but  success  to  the  policy  as  a  whole 
was  prevented  by  the  war  of  1881 ;  and  the  latter  was  greatly  en- 
couraged, if  not  practically  caused,  by  the  eloquent  objections  urged 
in  England  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  very 
clear  comprehension  of  the  issue,  and  there  was 

certainly  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Boer  char-    S)»^*°ne  "»* 

tne  Boers 
acter  and  history,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind.    They 

were  simply  to  him  a  pastoral  people  asking,  and  then  fighting,  for  a 
freedom  for  which  they  had  struggled  steadily  during  half  a  century. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  land  and  cattle  and  liberties  stolen  by  them 
from  unfortunate  native  races ;  of  the  bitter  and  ignorant  hatred  felt 
by  them  towards  England  and  British  civilization ;  of  the  contempt 
for  missionaries  and  religious  or  political  equality ;  or  of  their  ambi- 
tion, even  in  those  days  of  weakness,  to  expand  north  and  east  and 
west  and  to  cut  off  British  power  to  the  north  and  eventually  in  the 
south.  He  never  had  an  Imperial  imagination  and  cared  litde  for 
the  ideal  of  an  united  South  Africa  under  the  Crown.  An  historical 
imagination  he  did  possess,  as  was  shown  in  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Greek  independence  and  his  willing  transfer  of  the  Ionian 
Isles,  in  earlier  years,  to  the  new  Hellenic  Kingdom.  But  that  was 
based  upon  his  love  of  Homer  and  ancient  Greek  literature — not 
upon  so  modern  and  material  a  matter  as  the  welfare  of  British  set- 
ders  in  a  distant  and  storm-tossed  colony. 

However  that  may  be,  his  eloquent  attacks  upon  the  Govern- 
ment hampered  their  further  action,  and  when  the  Transvaal  rebel- 
lion broke  out  Sir  Barde  Frere — to  the  lasting-  discredit  of  the 
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"ound  Ac  worn  in  'SsJ^J.^:^'rLZ  """ 
who  had  j«,  left  Ae  Cape  of  in,.™,  :„  T,^     '".  *"  ^'"""" 

Colon...  '«pi«»n.-AL.„de:  r  En£.r„r°"V"t'  ""^ 
c.s«  out  of  ,  hundred  you  wiU  be  toldT.  7  "'°«y-"'"« 

.We.  ftr^eing.  ™ag„„,-L.  m,ftf„7"„dtol^' ""i  """'""^ 
W»  policy  followed.  «,d  was  emh^^^  •    7^^  '"'"»'  "' 

The  new  Govenio;  and  ^.^7^  *'  Convention  of  .88,. 

Ro«nso„,wa,a::n:f''eo"t5nz;"::dof  "?"'"/•  '^ 

Hence.   A«e.  ti.e^«tien.en.  of  :^xA^r.:::;Ctr  ^C 

»~"  telT"  ."'""'"«  ^'^"'"l^'i'io"  to  seize 

nexation,  .„d  TOralT  ."""^n  "> '"'^■°"-  ^« - 
course,  and  Si.  H^c^Ts'T^itlte'l  Capt'^^ .'"  "- 
after  eight  ye.„  of  adn,i„i„„tion  to   -if  r*^  J"  """• 

governing  Colonv  I  ha.„  .„^-,     \  '  Governor  of  a  self- 

Constitution;  and^  H.^  J^^Th'^^^  *'*""  *■= """  " *« 
Africa  Ihav^whilststn"S"a«  ".*eo  7  "'■°""  *"  ^"* 
>«on  to  ti,e  claims  and  sus^'tiM.ir.f^"'^,^"'''" '""  ""''''='- 
deavored  at  tile  same  ti  JT     !!jr^  ''*'"'  ""^  «<=«.  "- 

British  autholrfte  :itr""*  °-  "  "«»<'  -"  — «  basis 
Tn  .1,1     ?  •     l       '»"""<"'«  power  in  South  Africa." 
To  this  claim  ti,ere  was  certainly  one  e«eDtion    TI,.  , 
of  tiie  Swaziland  question  dnrin„  aL         "P"""'  ^»  treatment 

Of  ..onsihnity  ol  the  "pa^f  h!:'=Jrcri^tr  aT^: 

^:"«fSrrj^^— --- 

ever,  a  fitting  s«m,.I  ^  _     .         ,  "g^ties.    It  was,  how- 

ttmg  sequel  to  events  such  as  ti.e  somewhat  indiff.„„, 
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agreement  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  days  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville's weak  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the  German 
acquisition  of  Damaraland  and  North  Namaqualand  on  the  western 
coast — for  no  other  apparent  reason  tlian  to  have  some  territory  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  the  vigorous  protests 
of  the  Cape  Government  prevented  Walfisch  Bay — the  only  useful 
harbor  on  the  shores  of  all  that  parched  and  arid  region — from  being 
given  up  to  the  same  Power.  The  Swazis  were  a  branch  of  the 
Zulu  race,  and  their  territory  bordered  the  Transvaal  to  the  north- 
west, and  Tongaland  and  the  Delagoa  Bay  region  to  the  south-east 
Its  acquisition  meant  that  only  Portuguese  territory  would  lie  be- 
tween the  Boer  country  and  the  great  harbor  at  Lorenzo  Marques. 
But  apart  from  the  immense  strategic  importance  of  the  country — 
afterwards  so  strongly  realized — it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  have  in  thb  case  withstood  the  covetous  designs  of  tlie 
Transvaal. 

Protected  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1884,  when  their 
practical  independence  was  guaranteed,  and  appreciating  the  policy 
by  which  the  infant  Boer  republics  of  Stellaland  and 
Goshen  had  been  suppressed  in  Bechuanaland  by   ^^  Ensland 
the  Warren  expedition,  the  Swazis  naturally  looked 
to  England  for  support  when  they  found  numerous  individual  Boers 
settling  amongst  them  and  preparing  for  further  and  more  active 
aggression.    In   1886  and  1887  the  Swazi  Chief  appealed  to  the 
British  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  formal  protectorate; 
but  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Convention  of  1884  ^7 
guarding  their  independence  practically  prevented  Great  Britain 
from  taking  such  a  step.     For  years  prior  to  this  period  the  Swazis 
had  been  friendly  to  the  British,  and  had  stood  by  them  in  war  and 
peace.    Promises  of  consideration  were  given,  but  nothing  was  done. 
The  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  that  the  Afrikander  party  in  Cape  Colony 
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wanted  to  help  the  Transvaal  to  «  seaoort.  .nJ  f„ 

concillaUon,  or  «ran«  error  Z-  T         ^      ""  ''"'  "">"«•' 

P«..  wa,  „e.  tC-^ct-rarj^Srvert  ^L.^  ^: 
•He  loyal  and'  frien^rC^r.:.':::'!:^  ""  ""  """— 

*-,h  the  «„ai  „rL  of  "=  B^r  ^r™:er::?.rar  °" 

sion  with  a  deleMtJnn  «!•  ru-  r  •      o  '=""ncnt— alter  a  discus- 

is  of  Utde  value  and  in  th-  f  ^  surrounding  country 

concession  of  a  riahf  f «  «      u         ,  '"  '"^  curious 

".fehe  desireL  :St  and  ::':;^  *«  '""'7  "  "^  '"'^  ^"""^ 
W  in  .he  san,ecl:^|  :*r.rf::°"  °f  *=  ™' °'  ""^  ""'" 
r-dyatthattoe  ,o  sell  her  riehrfo  /t  T^l""""""^ 
-rvon.  British  Colonial  ^r^    ".iu^'L        ^"'  '^"■ 

-.a.:..Whenlsuceeeded.oo«ce7ha:^r.t^[:rL'r 
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of  a  moderate  turn  might  have  purchased  that  which  a  very  large 
amount  now  could  not  compass.  Unfortunately  ilte  means  were  not 
fbrtkcomingt  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  such  opportunities  in  poli- 
tics do  not  often  recur."  The  inference  from  tliis  statement  is  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Sir  Stafford  Northcote — was  the 
obstacle.  If  so,  and  in  the  light  of  the  many  millions  sterling  which 
Great  Britain  in  1900  would  give  for  this  bit  of  territory,  his  name 
certainly  merits  recollection. 

Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  a  most  successful  Australian  Gov- 
ernor, and  afterwards  created  Lord  Loch,  became  Governor  and 
High  Commissioner  in  1889,  and,  in  1895,  ^^^  succeeded  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  again  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  latter  was  recalled  in  1889,  but  was  simply  not  reappointed 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  He  left  the  country  in  the 
midst  of  much  and  strongly  expressed  regret,  and  when  he  returned 
six  years  later  was  welcomed  with  open  arms.  Shordy  afterwards 
he  became  Lord  Rosmead,  and,  in  1897,  his  health  compelled  a  retire- 
ment which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  death,  jmner 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  then  appointed  and  at  a  most  Appointed 
critical  period.  He  had  to  assume  charge  of  a  com-  Qovemor 
plicated  political  and  racial  situation,  and  to  supervise  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  with  the  increasingly  aggressive 
Transvaal  Republic  and  Afrikander  organization.  A  strong  Im- 
perialist, a  man  of  high  reputation  for  ability  in  conducting  the 
finances  of  Egypt  for  some  time,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  British 
Board  of  Revenue  in  the  preceding  five  years,  he  went  out  to  Cape 
Town  with  large  powers  and  with  the  complete  confidence  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Imperial  Government.  The  immediate  result 
of  his  conclusions  and  policy  will  be  treated  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 
and  whatever  verdict  the  historian  of  the  future  may  have  to  give 
upon  data  and  documents  and  secret  developments  not  now  available, 
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there  i.  „o  doubt  that  he  will  «cord  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  .  hid, 

pUc.  for  hone.,  .u«™.„.w^  „„^,i.,„^  fol^^t 

.ng».  calculated  to  disturb  d,e  e,u.„i™ityof  the  coolct  .,.Z'„ 
.nd  to  .nfluence  the  rea««„bleoe..  of  even  the  mo..  .tro„g.™i„d'd 
«pr.«nu.j«  of  d,e  Crown.  Unlike  Sir  Benjamin  D'U^b^  a^ 
Pereff^e  Maitland.  Sir  Harry  Smith.  Sir  Geo™  Gr»  «S'  | 
^rd.  Frcr^  he  ha.  had  the  rich  and  rare  privileg!  in  &„th  Afrf« 
of  bemg  endor.ed  and  .upportcd  through  .11  ti,e  Ungled  th^d  Tf 

pre.  Of  d,,.  he  mil  .l«y.  have  reawn  to  be  pf».ud:  whatever  m»v 
b.  the  arduous  labor,  and  re.pon.ibilid..  .„d  perhap"^^"  of 
Ae  h,dde„  future.   And  d,.  fact,  in  itself,  affotd.  .  mtL  «.„Xion 

Ifkt  rwoTd't","?'"*  •""^- "  '»«"-• '"  South^A^nl  aL 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Native  Races  of  South  Africa. 


Th*  Bushmen 


THE  physical  and  mental  differences  beiwcf^t  the  flrcr.  rhief 
native  races  of  South  Africa  have  ^or.rn  very  frre.nt,  ^he 
{genuine  aborigines,  or  Bushmen,  mn'^ed  a.nong^c  the  ]r^.v  •st 
of  human  races,  and  maybe  placed  upon  much  tie.  same,  irvc!  as  he 
Fuegiansor  the  Black-fellows  of  Australia  Tho^^!;  pr<,na:il/  natives 
of  the  coast  they  seem  to  have  become  scaticrci  h\  if ter  times 
throughout  the  region  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambe<;i.  i^  <^:nadic  by 
nature,  knowing  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  no£  c\<^-v  owning  cattle, 
they  wandered  here  and  there,  living  upon  such  wild 
animals  as  they  could  kill  with  poisoned  arrows,  or 
upon  wild  fruits  and  the  roots  of  plants.  They  were  small  in  stature 
and  untamably  savage,  swift  in  passage  from  place  to  place,  and 
capable  of  enduring  the  severest  fatigue.  Almost  inevitably,  the 
pressure  of  a  civilization  which  had  to  often  shoot  them  in  self- 
defence,  the  influence  of  progressive  settlements  which  destroyed 
the  game  upon  which  they  lived,  and  the  force  of  stronger  types 
of  savagery  which  bore  down  on  them  from  the  north,  have  in  the 
end  blotted  the  Bushmen  out  of  existence. 

Superior  in  some  respects  were  the  Hottentots.  Though 
small  in  stature  they  were  not  by  any  means  pygmies,  and  they 
lived  in  a  better  manner  than  the  Bushmen  knew  anything  of. 
They  possessed  sheep  and  many  lean  cattle,  which  they  drove 
hither  and  thither  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  doing  a  little  inter- 
mittent hunting,  fighting  occasionally  with  one  another  and  living 
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."^awTr^u'V"  '"'^  -'al  type  found  i.tapo„iy. 
to  emulate  L.ke  ,h.  Bushmen  their  mu«a.Iar  power  wa,  .liehl 
A«r  ha.r  g„w  i„  woolly  .„,„  .p„„  ,h.  ^„„.  ,„r.hey^"^'' 
TheHoKentM.   yel'owish-black  colour.     They  made  fairly  wod 

!„  „      K  """"""  """  *  l*""^  of  '"bjugation,  but  .uSered 

.n  numbers  very  g„a.Iy  from  .he  sp^ad  of  smalIi,ox  and  iS 
ep.c.em,cs^  wh.ch  we«  at  times  introduced  into  the  country  fr^r  he 

tnis  cause.  The  Hottentot  was  for  many  decades  in  the  succeeding 
century  a  favourite  subject  of  missiona^  labour  in  CaATio/ 

found'".  ""'  "-'"'S-'ed  *n,ents  which  are  to  1^ 
!Zf  ="^"''"'«  "-"-"ity.  with  the  additional  factor  of  at 
AW~  h  r""""  '"  ^'  ""'^^'  '"«""8"   "-   Dutch  of  Sou" 

a1„^.  r  'f  ^.f" '"""'""  '"  «"'  "P""  *«  -■''"•""ate  tri^s 
than  Enghsh  legislation  and  Christian  efforts  had  for  good 

„„.    JXT""  .™P°'''*"'  "afVe  race  than  either  of  these,  and 

Indian  i  A  '''''  "  "'"=  '"  "'""^  «  *«-"  -  "»'  o  Ae 
Ind.a^  m  Amenca    or  the  Maori  in  New  Zealand,  is  the  Bantu 

from  1        r  '"^  '"'««"--     PoP-'arly  known  as  Kaffi^ 

IZ.  t     T  r  "™  °'  '''""''•^"«  '«'«'™'y  »"  »lav.  raids 
there  seems  l.ttle  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  eraduallv  dnf^ 

»u.hwa,d  from  the  Upper  Nile  and  thl  Nyanr^e'r^"!"" 

wh.Ie  the  brown  colour  of  many  „f  them  would  appear  to  inSe 

Divtalon.  ''*^'="  ^°"S  *«  coast  of  the   Indian  Ocean. 

.!,•  ..  ,•  majority  are  black  and  they  all  possess  the 

.h,ck  hps  woolly  hair  and  scanty' beari  of  the  typ^aTll 
Usua^^  they  are  strong  and  well-made,  fierce  in  Jtle.  3 
«  .he.r  pumshments,  brutal  in  many  of  their  customs.  Th^ 
bravery  ,s  of  a  high  order,  as  a  rule,  but  has  varied  somew^ 
.n  quality,  and  the  various  tribes  in  later  day.  have  d"^^ 
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•pedal  lines  of  intelligence.    At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  the 
Zulus  and  the  Matabele  are  the  most  noted  for  courage  and  for 
fighting  skill  of  a  savage  sort,  the  Fingoes  show  some  natural  adap- 
tiveness  for  trade  and  barter,  and  the  Basutos,  under  the  influence, 
no  doubt,  of  English  contiguity  and  friendliness  have  given  distinct  in- 
dications of  steady  industry — a  most  unusual  quality  amongst  natives. 
There  are  various  groups  of  this  widely  scattered  race.    They 
include  the  Amakosa,  widi  whom  the  Cape  Colonists  so  early  came 
into  conflict  along  the  Fish  River  frontier,  and  who  afterwards  became 
known  as  Tembus  and  Pondos;  the  Amazulu  of  Natal  and  Zulu- 
land  ;  the  Swazis,  the  Matabele  and  the  Amatongas ;  tlie  Bechuanas, 
who  are  subdivided  into  Bamangwato,  the  Basutos,  the  Barolongs, 
and  the  Barotze ;  the  Makalakos  of  Mashonaland.     The  speech  and 
habits  of  these  people  are  sufficiently  similar  to  denote  a  common 
racial  origin  and  to  stamp  them  as  a  distinct  type.     As  a  race  they 
are  very  prolific,  and  in  this  respect  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  primeval  natives  of  America  or  Polynesia.     The  approach  of 

civilization,  instead  of  killing   them  off",  has  sur-     «.  .„     , 

J  J   ,  .  ,       ,       ,    ^  ,  Civilization 

rounded  them  with  safety,  bound  them  to  a  more  or     Helping  the 

less  peaceful  life,  and  thus  prevented  the  strife  which      Natives 

at  one  time  changed  the  central  part  of  South  Africa  from  the  home 

of  a  teeming  population  into  an  almost  lonely  and  empty  wilderness. 

The  result  of  this  regime  of  peaceful  power  is  that  their  numbers 

all  over  South  Africa  are  increasing  at  a  rate  which,  in  itself,  creates 

a  serious  problem  for  the  future  and  resembles  the  rapid  advance  of 

the  population  amongst  the  myriad  races  of  Hindostan  under  the 

gende  rule  of  Great  Britain.     Dr.  Theal  states*  that  "the  Bantu 

population  in  South  Africa  from  the  Limpopo  to  the  sea  has  trebled 

Itself  by  natural  increase  alone  within  fifty  years,"  and  he  goes  on 

to  add  that  even  this  is  asserting  "  what  must  be  far  below  the  real 

•Th*«l.    IKtltry  4/ iMt  Xtfrntlki. 
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rate  of  growth."    I„  ,879.  for  instance,  there  were  t,g  000  Kaffir.  • 

Zambes.  wa^  in  .893,  abou.  five  miUions  ° 

dr«l  thousand  in  A^^r^^I^P         Portuguese  pos«asioo,, ,  hun- 

in  the  TrsvaTland^o™!!'"'""''- '"'"'■"»'''«' •>•<■•-«"<' 
Free  State    T      .    '<""<=*«'?  over  a  hundred  thou«i„d  in  d,e 
free  State.    Since  the  Ume,  in  the  early  fifties  when  P=,l  r 
«  .he  Colonial  Office,  and  the  pn>posed  aUndonte  t!^^  le  O^r 

^r^^tz  r:rrnir  ::ri,r;7r'  "-- 

■ndependence  heyond  the  Coionia,  boulSr  to^^^^irdir;: 
Vain  to  Avoid  ="°"'"S  ground  for  your  interference."  In  this 
Interference        vam  effort  to  avoid  further  nssponsibility  beyond  the 

h.  did  r.o.  adhet,  very  Coseiy  Z..":::!^  Z':r^'^t 
'"g  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Partington,  in  the  familiar  na^eV^f  ^^ 
sweeping  back  the  ocean  tide  with  a  broom.     He  beUeW  If^^t 

.^d:^ri::frhr  r  "t-  -  *- "-  -  ^  a'^z 

where  Zr  •         '  ,  T  ""''"  '°  "^  '"  ""'"'  »  ™"  region 
Where  the  majonty  of  the  white  settlers  were  opposed  .0  G™! 

Hffinl  rT''"'"^°^"""'""''"'"8  »  "»b'«  frontier  amid  the 
sh.ft,ng  sands  of  a  savage  population,  and  he  forgot  that  i„sti«  lid 
^  be  done,  as  be^veen  native  and  native  and  often  as  l^tt"' 

duty.    Neither  of  these  ends  could  be  accomplished  without  strife 
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or  expansion.  As  time  passed,  and  amid  all  the  countless  muta- 
tions of  South  African  policy,  this  inevitable  advance  of  the  British 
border  and  gradual  incorporation  of  native  tribes  went  on.  In  1865 
British  Kaffraria.  with  its  78,000  natives,  was  annexed  to  the  Cape, 
and  then  Basutoland,  with  (in  1893)  some  218,000  natives,  was 
brought  under  British  control.  Following  this  came  Griqualand 
West,  with  its  30.000  natives;  British  Bechuanaland,  with  some 
50,000;  Khama's  Country,  or  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  with 
over  100,000;  Zululand.  with  its  140,000;  Pondoland,  with  200,000.  and 
Tongaland,  with  80,000;  and  finally  Rhodesia,  or  British  Mashona- 
land,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  Matabele  and  Mashonas. 

Earl  Grey's  despatch  was.  in  fact,  only  a  passing  phase  of  the 
many-sided  British  policy  toward  the  native  territories.  Every  nowand 
then,  however,  this  principle  of  non-extension  and  non-responsibility, 
so  far  as  the  Kaffirs  were  concerned,  continued  to  come  into  prac- 
tice—as in  the  previous  case  of  Lord  Glenelg  and  the  Kosas.    In- 
stances in  point  may  be  mentioned  such  as  the  giving  up  of  part  of 
Zululand  and  much  of  Swaziland  to  the  Transvaal,  the  eariier  and 
prolonged  refusal  to  annex  the  Kosa  country,  after- 
wards known  as  Kaffraria,  the  hesitating  and  linger-      Expansion 
ing  policy  over  Bechuanaland  and  the  refusal  to      '"*''***^^ 
annex  Damaraland  and  Namaqaland  at  a  period  when  no  objection 
would  have  been  raised  by  anyone,  and  a  region  covering  300.000 
square  miles  and,  with  the  Providential  exception  of  Walfisch  Bay. 
guarding  the  entire  western  coast,  might  have  become  L.-itish  in- 
stead of  German  territory.   There  were  three  causes— all  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  natives  and  the  native  question— for 
the  ultimate  and  inevitable  expansion.     The  first  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  British  people  to  suppress  and  prevent  slavery.    This 
produced  emancipation  in  Cape  Colony,  and  partially  caused  the 
Great  Trek  of  the  Boers.    The  second  was  the  intensity  of  Dutch 


»"<*>nce,thefrequracvofDuh.i. 

Po%  of  ag^^e^on,  ■,71^:^^'°''  """'condnuou,  D„^ 

a»d  the  natural  wish  of  mifsio  Z^,  '  *«"""  """"'""i  ««s. 
".rough  i.  rt.  power  of  C  rS  M;'"'  °"''''  '"««"«  «"«' 
worked  .ogeAer  i„  so™e  ZZ^.J  T"'  '"''  *W  «"»« 
".odifying  ™a„,  co^phcatedtS  "'"  ''  '«"  ""=""'"^  - 

Little  doubt  exists  as  to  .1,.     ' 
a".ongs.  the  Boer^iu  Natal  befo  «  TT'^i  ^T^'  »'  »'".ry 
-P  'o  recent  year^  ,„d  ,•„  .^^  rZlTj^T'  °"'"'  "'"^'^^ 
was,  .n  the  earlier  period,  a  state  of  ".^  T""'  ^"^    '^'"' 

I-  B«"  themselves.  cotnLned'lth'^"'""  ''"'"'"«"  »"'<>"«'' 
funding  tribes.  Kaffirs  wet  ^  T^*""'  ""■ "  «'*•  "pon  sfr. 
pleasure,  their  ft^aie,  burned  t^  TV?  ~'''  """^  "^aten  at 
«r.„,orthe„ostpromt.W.  :'  '  "'  «""  '"'"  and  d.eir 
for  a  given  period-tb.  ^.p^^^^'^ZT  "''''""^■' 

taliated  when  th,v       m  ""  *«  ""i'"  «- 

y-  of  the  Boer  ".-.^^^r  L:^!;!:!:!:  ^  *'"^ 

aftirs  was  lamentable.     It  was  estin,  J.^  '86(S-the  state  of 

cWld-slaves   we„  i„   the  T^ "^  a     /h"  '^  '""''«  "'°"-"<' 

"-al  n.ids  upon   different  tri^    And  .,  """f''"^"'  ^'^  "^ 

."  the  Sand  River  Convention  forWdH  J'"  '"P"'  *«  ^"a-^e 

anything  of  the  kind.    D^r    °  b  "  '  *"^' '""  •'™"''''"8  'o  P^ven^ 

«fce«practic«  of  the  Bo^^rr^  tclrr°"'i^''°" '■"  ^"^'''"'''S-- 
-»«ri« and  other, a,  the  a« I'd      ^^    ,  ""' ""'"'^ f™""  ""»- 
'««  were  laid  before  ZZ^^lZT     "T"'  "'     '^P'-  « 
"edited  instance,  even  atl.I  ,    ^'«"''""~  ^^'ribing  many  ao 
W.  Manin  had  laid  befo      he  o  ''  '"''  "'"°  ^"^ ''=f°re.  Mr. 

-^n.ofhi,own.:re:ce,Tr,r;ri„T---'- 

^—-Covemor  (Mr.  John  Maoiein::'.:;  :ZZ:^2 
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documents  to  Cape  Town,  and  the  High  Commissioner  intimated 
that  while  he  believed  there  was  much  of  truth  in  the  charges,  yet  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  intervene  successfully  without  be- 
ing prepared  to  use  force.  A  Resolution  of  protest  against  this 
view  was  at  once  passed  by  the  Legislature,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

•  u  "P^'m  ^  traffic  is  a  direct  breach  of  the  Treaty  entered  into 
with  Her  Majesty  s  Commissioners,  is  an  outrage  upon  humanity 
and  civUization,  and  is  an  aggravation  of  the  traffic  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty s  Government  has  so  long  sought  to  suppress  upon  the  east 
coast.    That  so  long  as  this  traffic  m  children  is  suffered  to  exist 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  the  progress  of  civilization  amoncrst  the 
native  tribes  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  while  the  prevalence  Sf  such 
practices  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  independent  and  colo- 
nial  tribes  has  a  most  pernicious  and  injurious  eflfect.  and  tends  to 
lower  the  position  and  influence  of  the  white  race.    That  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  High  Commissioner,  living  as  he  does  so  far  from  the 
scene  of  those  atrocities,  to  judge  clearly  and  fully  their  character 
ana  tendencies. 

This  statement  regarding  the  Boer  slave  policy  represented  the 
feeling  and  knowledge  of  Englishmen  generally  along  the  borders, 
or  when  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Dutch  and  the  natives  to-' 
gether.     Of  the  missionary  sentiment  in  this  con- 
nection the  works  of  Livingstone  and  MofTat  and    R^portron' 
the  more  recent  statements  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart    Slave  Trade 
afford  abundant  evidence.    And  this  aside  from  the  aggressive  and 
sometimes  mistaken  or  exaggerated  views  of  Dr.  Philip  and  Cape 
Town  missionary  leaders  and  semi-political  preceptors  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Kosa  or  Kaffir  warfare.     All  around  the  frontier  of  the  two 
Republics  commandos  would  from  time  to  time  attack  isolated  tribes, 
with  slight  excuse  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  burn  their  kraals,  take 
their  catde  and  kidnap  their  women  and  children.     Dr.  Livingstone 
has  put  it  on  record,*  after  prolonged  experience  of  both  Boers  and 

•  Mutumary  Travels.    By  David  Uviaptone.     LondoB,  1857. 
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Black,  and  wiUi  a  personal  character  for  honcnr  and  honor  .k-  ^ 

hTd.rdl',;:"""''  '^'""■' «-"  obj-cuoni  'oT";:  :^* 

had.  and  suU  have,  to  English  law  is  that  it  make.  „o  !?  .• 
between  black  men  and  white."    El«wherl  1.7.  .""'" 

declares  that  "it  1.  difficult  for  a  ~1„  I„ '1  ''t!:  "■""""  "' 

^.  .  I.  was  long  before  I  conld  give  credit  to  the  tie,  of  bCshed 
told  by  nattve  w.tnesses;  bnt  when  I  f„„„d  4e  Bo«  d-eZlt^^ 

rne."!""^!  r'  ''"°""""«'  "■>'"  glorying  in  the  blo^ 
«enes  ,n  wh.ch  they  had  been  tHemselves  the  actors  I  was  co^ 
pelled  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  testimony."  The  gre^t  Jl"; 
Early  Scene.  P'<"=«''s,  in  detail,  to  describe  one  of  the  Boer 
of  Bloodshed      methods  of  fighting  natives.    "When  they  reach  the 

«„,      A.  "■"",  '°  *"  ""*''"''■  ''""'"y  "»"'«    (previously 

captured)  are  ranged  in  Trent  to  form  as  they  say  'a  Lid-'  Z 

Boers  then  coolly  fire  over  their  head,  till  the  devoted  peopk  flee 

and  leave  cattle,  wives  and  children  to  the  capto,.."    He  knew  of 

this  bemg  done  nme  times  within  his  own  personal  experience,  and 

upon  no  occasion  was  any  Boer  blood  shed.     He  also  declares  that 

tl.e  Boers  never  intended  to  abide  by  the  promise  regarding  slave™ 

made  m  ,85^-4,  and  describes  how  a  slave  raid  amongst  the  Bechu- 

anas  was  organized  and  carried  out  by  400  Boers  under  Piet  Scholz 

.mmed,ate ly  after  that  engagement  was  entered  into.     I,  was  the 

same  all  along  the  line  until,  in  ,he  latter  sbcties,  EngUnd  began  ,0 

advance  mto  the  interior  and  ,0  definitely  plan,  her  feet  upon  re- 

g.ons  wh,ch  the  Boer  deemed  himself  heir  ,0  and,  almost,  actual 

owner  of     Dunng  these  years  the  Naml  Mercury,  the  Cape  Ar^ 

and  the  Transvaal  Argus-^  small  but  energetic  dleet-drew  ll 
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dnuous  attention  to  this  slave  system  and  policy,  and  a  bulky  pam- 
phlet was  published  in  1868  at  Cape  Town  containing  a  mass  of 
printed  proof  as  to  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  As  Dr.  Livingstone 
says,  no  attention  was  ever  paid,  or  intended  to  be  paid,  to  the 
pledges  in  the  Conventions.  The  only  effect  was  to  change  the 
name  of  "slave"  to  "apprentice."  The  following  paragraph  from 
an  authoritative  source*  summarizes  t!)5  situation  in  this  respect: 

"  Children  were  kidnapped,  trained  to  work  in  the  fields,  had 
their  price  and  were  as  little  protected  by  the  law  as  any  other  live 
stock  on  the  farm.  The  'apprenticeship'  never  came  to  an  end. 
Wagon-loads  of  slaves,  •  black-ivory '  as  they  were  called,  passed 
through  the  country  and  were  put  up  to  auction  or  were  exchanged, 
sometimes  for  money,  and  sometimes  for  a  horse,  or  for  a  cow  and 
a  big  pot." 

Such  were  some  of  the  causes  of  British  dislike  for  Boer  methods 
and  for  naturally  unfriendly  contact  with  them  through  strong  sym- 
pathy for  oppressed  races  and  utter  abhorrence  of  „  ..  ^ 
slavery  in  every  shape  and  form.  The  relation  of  the  Abhorrence 
Boer  and  the  native  was  indeed  at  the  root  of  much  ***  Slavery 
of  British  expansion  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century.  Tlie 
threatened  subjugation  of  Moshesh  caused  the  annexation  of  Basu- 
toland.  The  Transvaal  attack  upon  the  Bapedi  under  Sekukuni  and 
its  failure  precipitated  the  annexation  of  1877.  The  danger  of  a 
Zulu  invasion  of  the  same  country  and  of  Natal,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  attack,  caused  the  war  with  Cetywayo  and  the  establishment 
of  a  feeble  and  tentative  protectorate  over  Zululand.  The  raids  of 
the  Boers  into  the  latter  region  and  the  formation  of  what  they 
called  the  "New  Republic"  caused  the  ultimate  annexation  of  a 
greater  portion  of  the  whole  country  and  of  Pondoland.  Their 
attempt  to  crush  the  Batlapins  and  Barolon^s  in  Bechuanaland  and 
to  establish  the  so-called  Republics  of  Stellaland  and  Goshen  caused 

*  M«rtine«u't  Lifi  of  Sir  Bartle  Frtrt.    Vol.  II.,  p,  174. 
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the  expedition  of  Ge„e«l  Warren  and  the  annexation  of  the  tern- 
tory.  Their  effort  ,n  ,891  to  trek  north  of  the  Limpopo  and  to 
teke  possesion  of  a  portion  of  Rhodesia  had  to  be  repressed  by 
Dr  Jameson  under  threats  of  force.  Their  previously  well-known 
ambmon  m  this  connection  had  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Rhodes'  deter- 
mmauon  to  extend  British  power  northwards  by  means  of  his  Char- 
ted  Company.    War  efforts  in  Tongaland  had.  meanwhile,  com. 

fn  tr  Th'  '°  'T'  '°  '"  ^"^^"'^  ^-^^r.r..n,  for  protection 
m  ,887.  The  comphcations  of  British  policy  with  tlie  natives  of 
South  Afnca  north  and  east  of  Cape  Colony,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  century,  were,  therefore,  as  much  the  fault  of  Boer  ambition 
and  arrogance  and  ill-treatment  oT  the  Blacks  as  were  the  difficulties 
in  the  eariier  part  of  the  century  with  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen 
and  Kosas. 

Of  these  natives-Bantu,  or  Kaffirs,  or  whatever  their  local  names 
might  be-much  has  been  written  and  much  might  be  said  here. 
The  Napoleon     '?'''  ?''''  ^^'  produced  some  great  men.     Merci- 
of  South  Africa    '^^^  '"  ^^''  they  generally  were,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Matabele  or 
Zulu  chiefs  have  not  been  excelled  by  leaders  of  Christian  nations 
without  the  aggravation  of  continuous  warfare  or  the  excuse  of  nat- 
ural savagery.     The  religious  strife  of  medieval  Europe,  or  the  fire 
and  sword  and  tortures  of  Spain  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  will  occur  to 
every  mmd.     Bravery  was  an  almost  universal  quality  amongst  the 
Bantu,  though  it  varied  in  degree.     Tshaka.  the  founder  of  the  Zulu 
nat.on,   possessed  boundless  ambition,   a   powerful    and    ruthless 
vr.II,  a  genuine  genius  for  military  organization  and  rule.     He  was 
emphatically  the  native  Napoleon  of  South  Africa.     Dingaan  his 
successor,  had  a  few  of  his  qualities;  Cetywayo  enough  of  them  to 
constitute  h,m  an  interesting  figure  and  to  give  him  a  permanent 
place  m  history.    Had  he  not  been  oUiged  to  contest  his  supremacy 
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with  the  firearms  and  cannon  of  tlie  white  man,  he  might  have  ex- 
tended his  sway  up  to  the  Zambesi  and  been  a  greater  warrior  than 
Tshada.     Moselkatze,  until  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  emigrant 
farmers,  was  a  savage  potentate  of  considerable  ability.    Like  Tshaka 
with  his  Zulus,  he  organized  the  Matabele  into  a  strong  military 
power  and  ruled  the  west  and  north  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  many 
years.     His  successor,  Lobengula,  resembled  the  Zulu  Cetywayo  in 
many  respects,  and  in  none  more  than  in  his  final  overthrow  by  the 
white  man.     Had  conditions  been  otherwise  the  two  chiefs  might 
have  disputed  the  primacy  of  South  Africa ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  would  have  won.    These  men  were  all  warriors  by  nature  and 
environment  and  generals  by  instinct.     Moshesh  the  Basuto  was, 
however,  a  statesman  as  well,  and  his  rise  and  prog- 
ress and  career  afford  most  striking  evidence  of  the    Native  Bravery 
natural  ability  which  a  savage  may  possess.     Of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  is  Khama,  the  present  Chief  of  the 
Bechuanas.    So  much  for  the  greater  names  among  the  Bantu. 

Their  customs  and  characteristics  are,  and  have  always  been, 
somewhat  varied  in  detail  amongst  the  different  tribes,  though  the 
main  points  are  the  same.    In  a  military  sense  they  all  possess  brav- 
ery,  skill  in  ambush,  and  resourcefulness  in  attack  or  defence.    The 
assegai  is  certainly  a  manly  weapon  in  many  respects,  as  well  as  a 
deadly  one.      It  required  physical  strength,  skill  and  courage  in 
assault,  and  marked  powers  of  endurance  in  the  long  marches  which 
they  have  so  often  undertaken  to  surprise  a  foe  or  raid  a  kraal,  to 
attack  a  British  force  or  a  Dutch  commando.    The  southern  tribes- 
Zulus,  Pondos,  Tembus  and  Kosas— have  been  perhaps  the  fiercest 
and  strongest  warriors,  but  the  Matabele  of  the  north  ran  them  pretty 
close.     On  the  west  coast,  hor.ever,  owing  to  intermixture  with  the 
Bushmen  and  Hottf  nfots,  the  Bantu  have  deteriorated  in  both  phys- 
ique and  intellect.    As  a  whole,  they  knew  something  in  eariier  days  of 
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Jgricultune  .nd  tilling  the  .oil.  though  their  women  performed  the  la- 
bor  could  work  m  metal,  to  «,me  extent ;  had  a  common  Unguage 
la.rlydevelo|^d,anda«,rtofgenen.llawofcu.tom.  In  goverme,^; 
they  were,  w.th  certain  exceptions,  autocratic,  and  the  chieff  posse^d 
great  per.onal  power.     CatUe  constituted  and  still  corner    e 

Z?t  ";?  °'  ""•''  '^"^  '"^*'"^«  °^  -^--    Slavery!"  * 
the  tnbes  of  the  interior  was  common  up  to  the  days  of  fiTitish  ruTe 
and  was  a  natural  result  of  wars  of  conquest  or  predato^excu  ' 
..ons.     Wuh  the  Zulu  and  the  Matabele.  as  with  the  Boer Jt  was  a 

and  to  the  Kaffir,  bemg  constitutionally  lazy,  it  was  a  great  ad 
vantage  to  have  «,me  in  his  possesion.  If  Z  had  none,  hfwik  o 
wives,  occupied  a  position  of  practical  serfdom. 

Religion  has  always  been  a  strong  factor  in  Kaffir  life.    It  is  not 
however,  a  principle  of  Deity  worship,  nor  has  it  ever  been  potent  in 

Religion  and        "'°'^\''  **'  «'°^*='-""»<=«.  o*"  '""itary  enthusiasm.    It  i. 
Superstitions       "'°''^  ^^^^  ^^^  Chinese  deification  of  ancestors,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  a  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
The  greater  the  dead  chiefs  or  warriors,  the  more  pronounced  the 
worship,  and  the  system  has,  therefore,  some  influence  in  maintain- 
ing loyalty  to  the  living  chiefs.    Spirits  are  supposed  to  pass  into  an- 
imals, and  at  different  times  and  places,  snakes  and  lions  and  ante- 
lopes and  crocodiles  are  revered,  and  have  been  propitiated  by  the 
sacnfice  of  other  animals-but  never  of  human  beings.    It  is  a  moot 
question  as  to  whether  a  Supreme  Being  has  ever  been  so  much  as 
thought  of  in  their  original  conception  of  religion,  and  the  proba- 
b.ht.es  seem  to  be  against  it.     Of  proof  there  is  practically  none. 
With  a  simple  superstition  which  peoples  the  world  with  spirits  of 
no  higher  character  than  their  own  gross  or  wild  imaginations  it  has 
therefore,  been  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Kaffir  religion  should  not 
influence  for  good  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  tribes  or  inspire 
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diem  even  with  the  religious  and  miliury  enthusiasm  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  dervish  or  the  Hindoo  devotee.  Such  power  as  it  had,  up  to 
recent  years,  lay  with  the  wizards,  or  witch-doctors,  who  took  the 
place  of  the  priests  in  other  creeds,  and,  like  the  medicine  men  of 
the  Red  Indians,  revelled  in  cruelties  and  ruled  by  playing  upon  super- 
stitious fears.  The  practice  of  "smelling<out"  persons  suspected  of 
witchcraft  or  of  causing  sickness,  or  drought,  or  cattle-disease,  gave 
a  tremendous  power  into  the  hands  of  chiefs  and  their  unscrupulous 
allies.  Once  a  victim  was  "smelled-out"  little  chance  was  left  him, 
and,  no  matter  how  wealthy  in  person,  or  strong  in  influence,  his  end 
had  usually  come.  His  property  then  went  to  the  chief.  The  mur- 
ders and  terrorism  this  system  gave  rise  to  constituted  perhaps  the 
darkest  side  of  native  life,  and  its  suppression  has  caused  at  least  one 
war  between  the  British  and  the  Kaffirs ;  while  it  was  for  long  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  missionary.  Of 
morals  the  Kaffirs  never  knew  much,  aqd  could  not, 
therefore,  lose  by  association  with  the  white  man  in 
as  important  a  degree  as  other  savage  races  have  done.  They 
were  distinctly  inferior  in  their  conception  of  woman's  position 
to  even  the  Indian  of  North  America,  and  females  appear  to  have 
always  held  a  very  degraded  place  amongst  them.  Hence  the 
easy  immorality  of  the  Boers  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  abol- 
ishing  the  polygamous  system  amongst  semi-independent  tribes 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  generations  of  missionaries. 

These  general  characteristics  were,  of  course,  modified  by  sur- 
roundings and  external  influences.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Kaffirs 
are  divided  into  the  military  and  industrial  Bantu.  The  former  live 
largely  in  the  fertile  regions  between  the  Drakensberg  mountains  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Zoutpansberg  district  of  the  Transvaal  and 
m  Kaflraria.  The  latter  prefer  the  mountainous  country,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Basutoland,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  two  Boer  republics 
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■s«  me  mr/VM  kac£s  of  south  afrka. 

kI'h,'^  n"^'""'  T''  °'  "■"  °""S«  '^'"^  <"  »°  *e  confine,  of  Ae 
Kalahan  Desert  Ue  difference,  between  ti,e«  dasse,  of  ,l,e  «me 
race  are  pronounced.  The  miltary  Bantu  i,  ,,ron<,er  fleete  of^Z 
an  , temerinba.de.  Hi.a.egaiba,ashor.,.„d,:a'da  t/b  r 
and  .s  used  for  figlumg  at  close  quarters;  while  the  other  .ri^' 
have  a  weapon  w,th  a  long  shaft  and  light  blade  intended  prill 
for  hunting.    Among  the  former  the  chi,.f  i«  =  j.      .  ^ 

.he  Mashonas  and  Bechuanas  and  BfsL:,^^^  mirbH 
ouncl  and  sometime,  by  a  gene„l  assembUgeof  .he  peopr  ?^e 
own  o  kraal,  of  the  former  is  designed  chiefly  for  defence  "haTrf 
tile  latter  for  purposes  of  open  intercourse  and  barter.  The  sole 
busmes,  of  the  one  has,  up  to  rece,t  yea.,  been  warfare  and  the 
ratsmg  of  corn  and  cattle  as  a  subsidiary  pursuit.    The  latter  cuul 

in    ron' "  Th"'  """='  '^"^  "'  ^™"  ^"^  -"<•  -"'  "re  and  Zl 
m  .ron     Their  seats  of  power  and  influence  were,  and  are   in 

Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland.    Outside  of  the  steadily  imp  Ld 

civfation  and  character  of  the  Basutos  themselves  their  couly 

s  noteworthy  for  tlie  career  of  Moshesh;  his  almost  final  word,  t 

■Utme  r"*"  'T  "f  ■■"'™'""'  -""'«  -«i.  *e  Boers: 
fl,;  fF  7''  "/P™P'"-«'«nd  'ive  under  the  large  fold,  of  the 
flagof  England  before  I  am  no  more;"  and  for  the  general  and  ,incl 
loyalty  of  It,  people  in  these  later  days.  Bechuanaland  is  fam",^ 
as  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Robert  Moffa,  David  Livingstone  and 
John  Mackenzie;  a,  being  .he  tnide  route  from  Cape  Colony "o 

the  word,  of  Livingstone;   "The  Boer,  resolved  to  shut  up  d,e 
■nterior  and  I  determined  to  open  it."     Eventually  i.  wa,  opened 
and  the  work  of  the  great  missionary  became  triumphant 

Meanwhile,  much  wa,  being  done  by  the  BriU,h  in  the  variou, 
part,  of  South  Africa  which  they  controlled,  from  time  to  time  to 
elevate  the  hfe  and  pursuits  and  character  of  d,e  natives,     h  ^ 
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gtons  governed  by  the  Dutch  no  such  idea  was  ever  tolerated.  Dr. 
MofTat  tells  a  story  in  this  connection  which  describes  much  in  a  few 
words.  He  was  visiting  a  Dutchman's  house,  and  suggested  that 
the  servants  be  brought  in  to  the  Sunday  service.  British  Efforts 
His  host  roared  with  laughter.  "  Preach  to  Hot-  at  Civilizing 
tentots!"  he  exclaimed.  "Call  in  my  dogs  and  *»»«  Natives 
preach  to  them !  Go  to  the  mountains  and  preach  to  the  baboons ! 
Preach  to  the  Hottentots !  A  good  joke."  Aside  from  the  mission- 
aries, Sir  George  Grey  was  probably  the  first  prominent  Englishman 
to  even  partially  understand  the  natives,  and  he  was  certainly  the 
first  to  put  his  views  into  effect  as  Governor.  He  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  the  tribes  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  personally 
or  by  policy.  Yet  he  had  his  limitations.  Mr.  Rees  in  his  biography 
of  the  Governor  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  having  upon  some 
public  occasion  remonstrated  against  the  extravagant  folly  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  native  women  in  wearing  brass  ornaments.  One  of  the 
chiefs  promptly  rose  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  bounds  to  human 
power.  "  Rest  content,  O  great  chief,"  said  he,  "  with  what  you  have 
accomplished.  You  have  made  us  pay  taxes.  You  have  made  our 
people  work.  These  things  we  thought  could  never  be.  But  think 
not  you  can  stop  women  wearing  ornaments.  If  you  try  to  do  this, 
O  Governor,  you  will  most  surely  fail." 

The  first  and  most  important  point  in  the  improvement  of  the 
native  races  is  the  matter  of  education.  To  be  really  effective  it 
must  take  the  form  of  an  organized  system  with  plenty  of  pliability 
and  machinery;  and  there  should  be  a  fair  number  of  Europeans  in 
the  general  community  to  prevent  the  native  children,  after  they  have 
once  been  trained  and  taught,  from  relapsing  by  degrees  into  the 
barbarism  of  their  natural  associates  and  older  relatives.  For  this 
reason  little  has  been  done  in  Natal  to  educate  the  KaiTirs;  although 
there  are  some  seventy-three  native  schools  and  the  natives  appear  to 
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be  improving  .n  general  character  and  even  in  .villingness  to  perform 

a^citvT  K  '"'"^'""'  '*•"'•  ""^^^'"^  °^  -P-^"-  »>-  been 
a  h.eved  m  the  purely  native  territories  except  such  isolated  teaching 

as  U.e  m.ss.ona„es  can  manage.  Nothing  has  been  even  attempted 
in  the  two  Repubhcs.  But  in  Cape  Colony  ve:y  successful  results 
Education  of  ^""^  ^°"°*^^  ^^^  '^bors  of  many  men  during  a 
Natives  number  of  years-assisted  by  special  provision  made 

Jh'-o^gh   the  Government   for  purposes  of  native 
education.     Sir  Langham  Dale.  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
^on.  reported  m  1883   that  there  were  396  mission  schools  in  the 
Colony  wiU^an  attendance  of  44.307  pupils;  «6  aborigines'  schools, 
with  13.817  pupds;  and  21  boarding  and  trade  schools,  with  ..5,0 
pupils.     About  one-third  of  the  annual  Education  Grant,  which 
amounted  m  1866  to  ^,,0,000.  and  in  1889  to  I4.5.000.  and  in  1897 
to  nearly  a  mdhon  dollars,  was  appropriated  to  these  purposes.     In 
the  latter  year,  it  may  be  added,  the  number  of  mission  schools  had 
risen  to  551,  and  the  aborigines'  schools  to  420.    Of  the  various 
native  schools,  or  institutions,  that  at   Lovedale  is  the  most  im- 
portant.    In  1883  there  were  300  pupils  in  attendance,  and  it  had  a 
yearly  revenue  of  $1 25.000.    Native  clergy  and  teachers  are  trained 
m   Its  College  department;   young  men  are  taught  book-binding. 
printing  and  other  trades  in  its  workshops ;  young  women  are  in- 
structed  in  sewing  and  laundress  work,  and  there  is  also  an  elemen- 
tary school  for  children. 

The  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  already  quoted  in  a 
supplementary  Report  published  in  1884.  speaks  of  the  general  op. 
position  he  has  had  to  meet  as  coming  from  two  classes  of  people- 
one  which  describes  the  schools  as  worthless  and  decries  educated 
natives  as  useless,  and  another  which  describes  the  aborigines  as  get- 
ting  a  better  education  than  white  people  and  denounces  the  system 
as  consequently  increasing  the  competition  in  industrial  employ- 
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menls.    And  then  he  appeals  to  such  evidences  of  progress  and  suc- 
cess as :     "The  large  interchange  among  natives  of  letters  passing 
through  the  Post-Office;  of  the  utilization  of  educated  natives  as 
carriers  of  letters,  telegrams  and  parcels;  of  the  hundreds  who  fill 
responsible  posts  as  clerks,  interpreters,  school-masters.  sewing-mis. 
tresses;  and  of  the  still  larger  number  engaged 
in  industrial   pursuits,  as   carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
tin-smiths,    wagon-makers,    shoe-makers,    printers, 
sail-makers,  saddlers,  etc.,  earning  good  wages  and  helping  to  spread 
civilization  amongst  their  own   people."     This  is  a  good  record, 
and  there   is  no  doubt   that  amongst  the  million  natives  of  Cape 
Colony  the  influence  of  the  system  is  steadily  spreading.     There 
is  the  natural  defect,  however,  of  the  refusal  of  the  white  popula- 
tion  to  mix  with  the  black  either  in  school  or  elsewhere,  outside  of 
politics.    The  native  schools  and  the  native  system  are  things  apart 
and  isolated,  although,  throughout  the  Colony,  there  are  wealthy  and 
influential  Kaffirs,  many  of  whom  are  substantial  owners  of  property 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  more  negro  children  now  attend- 
ing Government  schools  than  there  are  pupils  of  white  extraction. 

Everywhere  in  British  territory  an  effort  has  been   made  to 
utihze  Kaffir  free  labor  and  to  make  the  native  appreciate  the  money 
value  of  his  work  and  his  time.     But  although  ^ome  progress  may 
be  seen,  ,t  has  not  been  very  great.     In  Natal,  for  instance,  the  sugar 
industry,  with  an  invested  capital  of  neariy  five  million  dollars,  finds 
colored  labor  absolutely  essential.     But  the  Kaffirs  cannot   be  got 
to  work  with  any  degree  of  permanence,  or  effectiveness,  and  the 
planters  have  had  to  import  coolies  in  thousands,  while  all  around 
them  are  multitudes  of  natives  admirably  suited  to  the  work      At 
the  Diamond  Mines  of  Kimberiey.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  employed  thou- 
sands  ot  black  laborers,  but  it  has  only  been  for  short  periods  and 
m  successive  relays.    They  make  a  little  money  and  then  go  back 
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to  their  huts,  or  kraals,  as  miniature  milhonaires-able  to  cU.' 
«tt,e  enough  to  buy  a  wife  and  to  sett,,  down  in  K^ol;  " " 
U.e  .mportant  matter  of  liquor  drinking  and  liquor  selling  to  nativ« 
a  word  must  be  said  here.     In  Natal,  where  tLe  are  a't  Teast  h^r 

The  Liquor  *  7"'°"  ^"'"''  ^'^^"'^''^^  ^'^yxnd  the  villages  and 

L.^,  settlements   of  the  fifty   thousand  white  men    it  is 

.11  th         u  c      u"^*"'^"^  *  "'"'*'  question-as  in  a  lesser  degree  it  is 
all  through  South  Africa.     The  law  is  therefore  very  strictly  adm' 
^  and  the  penalty  for  a  European  selling  liqurtl^natet 
enforced  in  th  '  .'"'•'''°"'  ^"'  ^  «•""'-  '*-  »»"   been 

n,..ve  ™a„age.„.  app„xi™..  so^ewhafto  .he  "  j', Tl    ^ 
H.  -s  u  was  m  Cape  Colony  by  Sir  George  Grev     Th,. 

.:r  r ""  t  ^^^  *°  "^  ■""«="  ■« "-  --f  whT.7pop^a 

law  ,„  a  p„„l,ar  form  which  admits  the  validity  of  Kaffir  custom  and 
pr«»d.„ts  a„d    .aw-modified.   of  course,   by  ColonirstTu  ^ 
Order  «  mamtamed,  and  splendidly  so,  by  a  system  of  passe,  1 
W  a  code  of  special  police  regulations  applicable  to  naUv^one 
Kaffi        P"""'^'™/™-  -  "-g-trate  must  be  obtained  befr. 
Kaffir  can  change  his  abode,  and  in  the   towns  all  natives  Tust 
refre  to  the.r  huts  when  curfew  rings  at  nine  o'clock.     k2,^Z 
of  firearms  ,s  .mperadve,  and  the  sale  to  natives  is  gua«J«rbyTr; 
«nc.  enactments.    Every  native  who  is  responsible  for  alut  CT 
pay  a  yearly  .ax  of  ,4,.,  and  .his  is  very  chLfully  done. 

Drunkenness  amongst  .he  Kaffirs  of  Natal  is  limi.ed  as  mav 
^  .nferred  from  .his  ,,ke.ch  of  .heir  management  But 'in  Ca« 
Colony  the  nafves  are  no.  nearly  so  well  guarded  f™m  its  evH^ 
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partly  because  of  the  aversion  of  the  Dutch  electorate  to  legislate  in 
their  behalf  or  to  enforce  laws  of  this  kind  when  they  are  made; 
partly  from  the  influence  of  the  wine-growers  and  distillers,  who 
naturally  have  something  to  say;  partly,  in  general  result,  from  the 
mtermixture  of  lower  races  such  as  the  Hottentot  and  Bushmen 
and  the  creation  of  a  type  of  negro  and  half-breed  much  inferior  in 
parts  of  the  Colony  to  the  Kosa  of  the  east  or  the    pj^ 
Zulu  of  Natal.     In  the  important  matter  of  civil    Rights  and 
rights  there  is  a  common  feeling  among  all  settlers    Qualifications 
of  British  origin  in  South  Africa,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Empire,  that 
no  color  line  should  exist  in  the  franchise-other  things  beincr  rea- 
sonably equal.     The  qualification  is.  of  course,  vital,  although  the 
Dutch  part  of  the  community  make  no  qualification  or  admission  of 
equality  m  any  way.  shape  or  form,  and  were,  for  instance,  greatly 
disgusted  when,  in  1895.  Khama.  the  educated.  Christianized  and 
c.v.hzed  Chief  of  the  Bechuanas.  was  received  in  England  with  re- 
•pect  .nd  consideration,  and  entertained  by  prominent  personages. 

BriLhT'^^'r  .'°^''?  '^"'^'^  "•  '^°"^^^^'  ^^-^y  "^-Wished  in 
Bn.  h  South  Afnca  But.  so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  the 
mbal  system  must  be  given  up.  and  this  debars  the  greater  part  of 
ti^=  population  of  Natal.  In  that  Colony,  also,  a  naL  must  have 
hved  for  seven  years  exempt  from  tribal  laws  before  he  can  share 
m  the  franchise  under  qualifications  of  the  same  kind  as  affect  the 
white  population.  In  Cape  Colony  there  are  similar  conditions 
With  an  added  proviso  that  the  would-be  native  voter  must  be  able' 
to  Sign  his  name  and  write  his  occupation  and  address 

Practically  it  is  only  at  the  Cape  that  the  experiment  of  native 
suffragehasbeenfe^ly  tried.    I„  Jamaica  it  failed  for  various  reasons, 
ad  .n  Natal  it  d,d  not  work  when  first  tried,  and  at  present  ha 
l«Ue  more  than  a  theoretical  existence.     In  the  eastern  part  of  Cape 
C«Iony.  which  contains  the  chief  native  population-including  the 
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Kaffraria  of  earlier  days  and  the  Transkei  region-a  member  of  the 
Legislauve  Council  is  apportioned  to  mixed  constituencies  con! 
tammg  a„  average  respectively  of  «7.ooo  colored  people  and 
18.000  whues;  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  is  simi 

Nat,  «  .  T.""''  ^'''"  '°  ""'  ^""'"^  "'^'""  '^"^  4.5CX)  whites.* 
Native  Suffrage   There  are.  as  ye,   not  very   n,any   constituendes 

where  this  colored   vote   is  an   important  consid- 
eration.   The  chief  exceptions  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Ma. 
lays  m  and  around  Cape  Town,  the  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  Rh^er 
Seu^men,  and  the  Kaffirs  at  King  Williamstown.  Beaufort  and 
Ah  e.     But  the  number  of  voters  is  growing,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Colony  their  influence    appears    to    be  very  good 
The  educated  Kaffir  is  very  unlike  the  educated  HindTo.  who 
»  apt  to  become  a  sort  of  skeptic  in  patriotism  as  well  as  In  creed 
He  ,s  mtensely  conservative  in  a  natural  fondness  for  land  and  aver^ 
s.on  to  change.     He  is  also  loyal  In  the  extreme  to  the  British  Insti- 
tutions fro...  .;hich  his  opportunities  and  position  are  derived;  and  in 
tl«s  respect  has  .«et  an  example  of  gratitude  worthy  the  appreciation 
Of  some  more  civilized  peoples.     Practically,  he  is  an  Imperialist  and 
one  student  of  the  subject  has  recently  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
wipmg  out  of  the  native  vote  in  Cape  Colony  would  mean  the  loss 
of  eight  or  ten  seats  to  the  Progressive  party  in  the  Assembly 
Most  instructive  of  all.  and  even  more  striking  than  the  fact  of  their 
being  adherents  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  advanced  British  policy,  has  been 
the  support  given  by  educated  natives  to  measures  presented  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  prohibition   of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  colored 
people-proposals  defeated  from  time  to  time  largely  by  the  Afri- 
kander  vote.     This  Is.  Indeed,  a  fitting  statement  to  conclude  a  brief 
sketch  of  native  history  and  development. 

*  Table*  of  Director  of  Ceiaus.    Cape  Town.     1891, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Character  of  the  South  African  Boer. 

THE  Dutchmen  of  South  Africa  present  in  character  and  type 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  racial  results  of  all  history.  They 
came  originally  of  a  people  who  had  proved  its  love  of 
liberty  and  its  faith  in  religion  on  many  a  well-fought  field  aud  in 
the  pages  of  noble  national  annals.  Yet  they  did  not  carry 
their  qualities  with  them  to  the  new  land  in  any  sufficient  measure 
to  overcome  surrounding  influences  of  a  pernicious  na.:ure.  They 
were  raised  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  home  community  and 
migrated  practically  for  the  wages  offered  them  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  In  this  respect  the  origin  of  the  Colony 
was  greatly  different  from  that  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  which  men  of  high  character  and  earnest  j 
thought  had  migrated  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
ligious freedom ;  of  Virginia,  where  men  of  the  best  English 
families  and  culture  came  in  that  adventurous  spirit  which  has  made 
the  British  Empire  or  the  United  States  a  present  possibility;  of 
French  Canada,  where  Jesuits  roamed  the  vast  forests  in  a  spirit 
of  intense  missionary  zeal  and  where  the  scions  of  noble  French 
families  hunted  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  or  fought  the 
Iroquois  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  of  English  Canada  to 
which  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  came  from  m')tives  of  loyalty 
to  King  and  country. 

As  these  Dutch  settlers  drifted  into  the  Colony,  over  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years,  they  left  every  sou-ce  of  knowledge,  refinement 
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the  moral  l«i,i«  „,  „v'~    rthfd^""         ""  °"  *"  "'''•  **'« 
•he  Ioo«ne.5  incident  ,!  ">«  daojerog.  power,  of  .l.very, 

books  or  newsoao.™  T.  '"'°""'".'  '"  ""  ""feme,  they  had  „» 

«"y«n.:wha?Se*ire::;r'n''"r'''°"' " 

.<..«  condition,  into"  un^Te  "ixtut  o^'l?"""  "''"'°'*''  """'" 
ienoranc.  and  qualified  ilo:^r  To  th  T'  ""• '"""""' 
•he  quality  of  undoubted  b««ry  L  II  he  T  ""  """«' 

w«  thrown  the  further  attribuTe,  1  ,°f^'"'"' "■•'"'"«  <«« 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  eI»i  u  T  "'"'  '"'•  ">'  ''««''« 

and  belief  in  themllv^     ^^'^  ""  "'  "»"''"  ""fid*"* 

-.htwiLhe.b:Xu.tr::;trctrj;Sai 

and  Dutch       ftj  5<a„,„  .  „        '"f!  '«"="•  *«  effect  upon 
Culture  '7  ^"""^  -"asses  of  the  people  was  very  slight 

to  ala^e  extent^tpta::^"  IfT^  ""  "'«""  -«""«- 
ana  in  Le  ^dT^^r^ Ztttr  oY  """""t 

a«airs  m  such  names  as  De  Villicr.  and  Joubert. 
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Du  Pleuii  and  Le  Seuer,  or  tneir  local  corruptions.  A  more 
potent  (actor  in  this  evolution  of  character  was  the  solitary  nature  of 
the  settler's  life.  Pioneers  on  the  American  continent  were  often 
alone  with  their  families  for  a  time  in  some  advanced  frontier  loca- 
tion, but  it  was  not  usually  a  continuous  isolation.  As  the  years 
passed  on  other  families  joined  them,  settlements  ];rew  rapidly,  and 
with  these  villages  came  the  various  amenities  of  social  and  civilized 
life.  But  the  Boer  seemed  to  catch  from  the  wandering  savages 
around  him  something  of  the  spirit  of  their  roaming  life,  and  in  this 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  nature  of  his  occupation  and  by  the  Gov* 
ernment  regulations,  which  simply  charged  him  rental  for  three  thou» 
sand  acres  of  grazing  ground  without  confining  him  to  any  specific 
location.  He  did  not  carve  his  farm  out  of  some  primeval  forest, 
build  a  permanent  home  for  his  family  on  his  own  land,  or  cultivate 
the  soil  with  the  strenuous  labor  of  his  hands.  During  the  century 
in  which  his  racial  type  was  developing  the  Dutch  settler  moved  from 
point  to  point  with  his  cattle  in  accordance  with  the  season  and  the 

pasture,  and  lived  an  almost  nomadic  life.     His  cov-       -, 

Boer  ana 

ered  wagon  was  to  him  what  the  wigwam  has  been       American 
to  the  savage  of  the  American  continent,  while  his       Colonist 
skill  in  shooting  held  a  somewhat  similar  place  to  that  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  in  Indian  economy.     Hence  the  accentuation  of  his  intel- 
lectual narrowness  by  continued  isolation  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  physical  frame  at  the  expense  of  mental  power. 

As  the  years  passed  on,  however,  and  settlement  increased;  as 
the  effects  of  English  administration  and  laws  were  felt  more  and 
more  throughout  the  regions  owning  the  authority  of  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment; as,  unfortunately,  the  growing  inroads  of  the  Kaffirs  and 
their  continuous  raids  made  combination  necessary  amongst  the 
Dutch  farmers;  as  villages  grew  more  numerous  and  occasional 
schools  were  to  be  found  in  the  communities ;  some  modification  of 
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They  adopted  Je^f'le  :  if:^.:' *''  '"^  O'"  -„,. 
of  .h.  more  i„,e„se  Boe.  ^  ^^^  ^'f  "'"">  *'^  >-  »  Par. 
Aey  developed  a  qualified  i„,ere°.i„Td  '^"°"""  °'  *=  <»'•■ 

".-yKved  upon  .e™,sof  sligh  l"  "ril  "  °'*  ""'"  '"»-""• 
of  both  n.ces,  d,eyhad  did  ™  ^  T  7*  *"' "«'''»« 
*=  law  and  a  mor.  humane  „  It  "  ', "''°'"'°""  "'?«'  f"^ 

PosiUon.  But  to  the  .7^Z'  I  ^  ""'■  '=«''  ™*  "f  the  natives 
R.ver  and  the  V..I  ZTZIT"'  ™  "'"'■  "' *'  Orange 
indeed  In  coming,  and, fa  „r'°r  "'  '''"'""  »"'  W 
a«.  M  ,Hei.  m!in  pul-fT  B^^^air^^r -"  "■■""' 
same-owners  of  catde  and  horUs  a"d  d     ,,  ""^  "'  *' 

widely  separated  from  each  17  '"  "P°"  ''"*es  as 

law  will  permit,  o^co  Tel "  rf'"""  "'  '°'"'"'''"  "" 
town  and  village  Dutchmen  suffi?^  ""'"''  "atal.  .he«  are 

•hemselves;  and  .he  s  ""  ^  !"  T  ""'""'  ''  ™^"  ''^«  "^ 
tional  system  is  havin.  il  tC  ^ ,'"""/" '°  "'  "  """'"^'"'  «"""■ 
increase  of  popuIaoXtb^nd"  '""'""'^  "■-"«  ^'-'u-ai 

lation  of  the  fLet     Sols"       ^^"'"°*  '"  '««"'"?*« isola- 
mers     So  to  some  extent  in  the  Orange  Free  SKite 

B„„  ^^y-^fy  and  mentally,  however,  dte  Dutch  iCl; 

Ch„.CH.«„  -  much  t^,e  same  everywhere  in  South  A  rical™  , 
raw-boned,  awkward   in   n,o«  ,      '^  "*^    *^"' 

fond  of  hunting  wheneve  and  where  eroos"u  °"  ""  '""'"• 
•he  open  air,  lazy  as  regards  worHun  ,■  '""""""^  '° 

personal  pleasure.    EspeciarhaT',.     i  '"  """""^  ''"™'™« 

in  -ch  amusements  as  rrtihte"  '"'"  ""'"•^  ■«-  »PP»™t 
P-ory  excursions  into  al^  t:;-—- f-^^-^^ 
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late  years  in  the  Colonies  proper.    The  Boer  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State  is,  in  fact,  a  most  peculiar  type  even  in  that  region 
of  the  strangest  inconsistencies.     Authorities  are  not  wanting  who 
praise  his  general  character  in  terms  of  the  highest  laudation.     Mr. 
J.  A.  Froude,  after  spending  a  few  crowded  weeks  in  South  Africa, 
declared  with  almost  poetic  enthusiasm  of  the  Boers  that  they:  "of 
all  human  beings  now  on  this  planet,  correspond  nearest  to  Horace's 
description  of  the  Roman  peasant  soldiers  who  defeated  Pyrrhus 
and  Han,nibal."    Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  who  has  hunted  with  and  amongst 
them  for  years,  found  "  no  people  in  the  world  more  genuinely  kind 
and  hospitable  to  strangers  than  the  South  African  Dutch."     Other 
lefcs  well-known  travellers  and  public  men  have  spoken  in  equally 
high  terms  of  the  Boer;  while  during  the  last  few  years  a  whole 
library  of  literature  has  been  published  on  his  behalf,  and  proves,  if 

it  does  nothing  else,  that  Englishmen  have  plenty  of   t  •  • 

:»,,>...»:  r»    •    J     1-         ...  f       J         Livmgstone's 

impartiality  in  dealing  with  such  subjects.     On  the    Description  of 

other  hand,  evidence  accumulates  that  the  character  ****  ^°*" 
made  by  history  and  environment  is  in  this  case  a  permanent  one ; 
that  the  Boer  of  to-day  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  product  of  the 
past;  and  that  the  visitor,  or  traveller,  or  the  interested  advocate  of 
racial  and  political  theories,  can  no  more  turn  over  the  pages  of  a 
record  written  in  blood  and  sorrow  throughout  the  wild  veldt  of 
South  Africa  than  the  Boer  himself  can,  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  phrase, 
"turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  "  in  the  region  now  under  his  conl 
trol.  Dr.  Livingstone  saw  more  of  the  emigrant  farmer  in  the  for- 
mative  days  of  his  republican  and  independent  existence  than  any 
other  Englishman,  and  he  has  described  the  strongest  influence 
in  his  historic  evolution  as  a  distinct  racial  type  ♦in  the  following 
words : 

-They  are  all  traditionally  religious,  tracing  their  descent  from 

•  Dr.  liviagitoiw't  Mumnary  Travtls.     London,  1I57. 
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colored  race  are  'black  property 'or^r^^^^^^^  the 

chosen  people  of  God.  the  EL  ^r  *=*:'^*"''««-  They  being  the 
ance,  and  they  are  the  rod  of  div?nf  ^"'^"  '°  *'^*='"  ^""^  «"  inherit- 
were  the  Jews  of  old.  No  Z  .."^"r^^  °"  ^^  heathen  as 

unutterable  meanness  ^f 'the  s^Tve  svs?e"n,""''T'^".^  j'^^  ^«"«^'  °f  »»>« 
but  for  the  strange  obliquTty  wSTrev^  °"  ti^  '"'?^'  "V'^^^^  ^J^°. 
degradation  of  nSt  bein^  ffendemen^Jn«  L  ^^^"^  ^"""^  ^<^eJ'"g  the 
dered.  would  be  equal  fn^WrtuT  to  .      ^^  '°  P*^  ^^'^  ^ervices^ren- 

natural  to  them  as  Spaying  on?s\ayTtor     ^''^^  ^''^""'^  " 
r  /    «  one  s  way    is  to  the  rest  of  mankind." 

Mr.  James  Bryce.  in  his  Impressions  of  South  Ar  • 

In.pre..lon.  of  ^"  '"'''  "P°"  *«!^  habits.  The  children  erew 
J«n..  Bo-c.       "P  -gnoranti  the  women,  as  was  natural  where 

-ys  of  their  ^2\:z.7^'::^ '"'  *=  "=" '""  "^'y 

feren.to.he  c„.f„rl  rd'^^efof  ^-T  ^"''';'"^°"''  '""'^ 
w..  ^nown  as  a  divine  and  fwX;' J  1„.?Z  !^-:  ^^l^f 
that  even  the  most  corrupt  of  the  Sonfh  A        •  Probable 

::nr:  -em.en.:r  L^tr :— rxr- 
«;*sr:::f..Cir^^^^^^ 

^gardless  of  truth  and  unfaithful  To  p^omis  I  wh';  12"';'" 
betrayal  of  engagement,  will  sui.  d,eir  purpose  i!"  '^'"''"t:  °' 
.o  alterna.ons  of  lethargic  idleness  and'irress  ^lo^wS 
^I^ITt*"  '=^^"«"'«  "-any  wild  animals.     Some  of  them  are 

Cjmon  Kno.        of  cou.e,  not  bad  fellows  to  get  on  with,  if  t^L  ^ 

.a«on.  detest  wo^,  dX  J^r^fs   We  a^'"  '""^^'  '"  '''■ 
C..^o.he  mos.  w-hed LVna^I^gttf  ^lir.;:,:^ 
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unparalleled  tenacity,  and  love  what  is  called  'independence'— 
that  is,  selfish  self-seeking  up  to  the  verge  and  over  the  verge  of 
license.  They  are  utterly  uncultured— indeed,  have  no  conception 
of  what  culture  means;  their  very  language  is  incapable  of  express- 
ing  high  philosophical  ideas;  and  the  pastoral  home  life  so  much 
insisted  upon  by  their  panegyrists  thinly  veils  in  many  cases— such 
is  the  testimony  of  the  many  credible  witnesses  who  have  lived 
among  them-  -the  most  odious  vices." 

Similar  quotations  might  be  given  from  n.    y  sources  and  of  the 
same  repute  and  strength.     But,  leaving  unfavorable  generalizations 
on  the  one  side  to  offset  favorable  ones  on  the  other,  i.  might  be  well 
to  take  the  qualities  of  the  people  in  detail  and  examine  them  from 
various  points  of  view.     Religion  is  perhaps  the  first  and  foremost 
influence.    The  creed  of  the  Boer  is  based  by  universal  admission 
upon  the  Old  Testament.     The  love  and  light  and  liberty  of  the 
newer  dispensation  has  no  place  in  his  belief  or  in  his  life.     The 
Bible,  as  he  reads  it.  permits  slavery,  tolerates  concubinage,  teaches 
the  perpetual  intervention  of  a  personal  Providence,  and  makes  him 
as  truly  one  of  a  chosen  people  as  was  ever  Abra- 
ham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob.     He  lives  upon  the  broad    tTi^'onSToS 
veldt  of  South  Africa  a  patriarchal  life  not  unlike  in    Testament 
some  respects  that  of  the  Hebrew  of  old,  and  he  has  thoroughly 
convmced  himself  that  the  British  are  to  him  what  the  Philistines 
were  to  the  Jew,  while  the  natives  are  intended  to  be  his  footstool  as 
fully  as  ever  were  some  of  the  surrounding  races  of  Palestine  to  the 
heroes  of  Scripture.     His  religion  is  essentially  a  gloomy  and  sen- 
ous  one.     There  is  no  lighter  side  of  life  to  him,  and  a  text  from  the 
Old  Testament  is  made  to  apply  to  most  of  the  events  of  the  day 
Built  into  his  character  by  isolation  and  intensified,  in  the  crudest  and 
wildest  application,  by  an  environment  of  inherited  and  continued 
Ignorance,  this  religion  has  produced  some  very  curious  consc- 
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of  arrogance  which  is  haM  jLel.t/  ""'  "^'"-^'S^ 

•»d  a„,  „r..„i„,  influence   :r:;;X""<"-    '"■""" 
•very  prejudice  stronger,  every  hau^dl      ,-        "^  ""—making 
intellecual  expression  „,;„  nZrol     ,^?        ■""""•  '""^  ^''="'"  »f 
of  n,«,ern  progress  and  educ:  "n     l".  ■1"^"?"*"  '°  ""  '°-' 
le«  formal  expression  of  defifn  racia    '^/T   ^"^  '"'o  «  more  or 
fane  belief  d«t  Ae  God  of  ,he  H^b     ""'=*"'"«''  ">«  almost  pro- 
«ndrely,  tl,e   Providence   o, he   r';*"'"""^  """"^"^  »"d 
Old  Testament  »ords  Ind  Ih^L  w" b   ^'  """"•""»  "«  "^ 
P«jua,«  vidua,  life.  A^'^h'^     l,T;:r;  ^  <»"  of  •■«  indi. 

-^•ta"  continuous  oaths  of  T    ,      ??  "  '""'  "  ^°  "» 

tallired  tl,e  faith  of  his  fad,ers  117     ^"°™"  ''"' '"  '^«'  '^'''^ 
of  which  Tanf  Sannie  t  QlileS  !"  '?"T*""''^  """"  "eed 

^"r^.  presents  one  of  manvo^        '"'""^  ^'^-^  "/  "«  4/^" 

many  picturesque  embodiments  • 

f^i  7/t  S  oTcUi?  .^"g,r ""' ',  -•■■  '>°.-  -p  With 

them  go  on  as  if  the  deaTurdXnf  ^  ""^  l^"'  ««-carriages  g 
f'gave  their  horses  and  o«n  let^l'h'lT  7^"-^'  ""  aboftwhen 
ml  J"""- ,  '  <'<"'■'  know  ho^li^ch  „'3™°"  °/  ""=  Lord  will 
When  do  we  hear  of  Moses  or  NU'fe'^  ^^^p'  Bible. 

cusio':  raTb:rt:d"*'  r '-"""  "<""«'  "<•  *«  -. 

■•«™-d  L  ^r  e:;aX\",;:t--^-<.•on  ha, 

-  ^^1:  :re'  r-^t-^.  ""^--  ~-  - 

oWcter.     What  it  has  not  done'T  t"'   """'="""'  P^""" 

—  .^  -»' -^  "ir  ™ci tr  nr: 


Home  Life 
and  Morals 
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Godliness;"  that  morality  is  more  than  a  matter  of  the  color 
line ;  that  honesty  in  word  and  action  is  a  part  of  righteousness ; 
that  hatred  toward  his  territorial  neighbors,  and  malice  or  con- 
tempt toward  his  racial  inferiors,  are  characteristics  of  anything 
rather  than  Christianity.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Boer  hates  the  slightest  tendency  toward  show  or  display  in  his 
religious  worship,  and  that  he  will  obtrude  his  views  of  religion  upon 
others  at  any  and  every  opportunity.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
is  the  State  Church  of  the  Transvaal,  and  has  two  branches — the 
Gereformeede,  which  believes  in  the  singing  of  hymns  during  ser- 
vice, and  the  opposing  Hervormde  Dopper  branch,  which  has  been 
led  by  Paul  Kruger  since  the  disagreement  of  1883  upon  this  sub- 
ject The  matter  has  become  a  political  one,  and 
the  party  opposed  to  singing  hymns  has  now  been 
in  power  for  a  decade.  To  the  Boers  of  both 
Republics  the  Nachtmaal,  or  annual  Communion,  is  the  great  event 
of  the  year.  Pretoria  is  the  centre  of  the  annual  pilgrimage 
and  the  Mecca  of  all  Boers  at  this  period.  From  the  ranch  and 
farm  and  village  they  trek  to  that  point  in  wagons  loaded  with  sup- 
plies and  holding  the  entire  family.  It  is  really  a  national  holiday, 
as  well  as  a  religious  festival,  and  is  the  one  occasion  upon  which  the 
Boer  throws  aside  his  love  for  solitude  and  shows  himself  willing  to 
mix  with  his  kind.  Such  is  the  religion  of  the  Boer  in  its  general 
results. 

Of  his  home  life  and  morals  much  might  be  written.  The  fami- 
lies live  far  apart  from  each  other  in  a  house  which  forms  the  centre 
of  some  wide-stretching  ranch  or  farm,  and  the  larger  the  farm,  the 
more  isolated  the  situation,  the  fewer  and  further  the  neighbors,  the 
better  pleased  is  the  Boer.  In  a  limited  sense  only  is  he  hospitable. 
Visitors  are  very  few,  and  when  they  come  on  horseback  and  properly 
attended  they  are  received  in  a  sort  of  rude  way.     Englishmen  are  not 
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m.n.  o,  d«„e  «ho  have  L"  "^T^t  !  "  "  *'"•    P"" 

wo«..„  of  *c  ^public  a.  uto™  «?:;• '"  '^"^  -^ 

"'«'"  ■«  "P-^d  from  Aeir  s^T^rrZ^  3„d"h?'""''e°"'  " 
.<ou.„e«  i,  Ae  .„d  and  aim  of  female  Ikv  "^^    "''"'=^''' 

or  even  A^ee,  hundred  pound,  TaI  '  '""  "^  *'«''  '"o. 

women  of  the  veldt.  Thev  are  In..  .\f  ™""  ?"'<''=  of  the  Dutch 
and  even  eat  apa„  from  lZr^''i'""''  "  *«  ""'""^  '«• 
dress,  and  in  the  house  wears  chie^y  a  ,1?""."  """""  """  " 
gown,  which  doe,  for  ni..ht  a,  Si  "^  '"""'y  ""de 

weeldy  visit  to  church, 'slme,^    ^J^^.^  .^^  "'  '"^  "'»"  "' 

Th.  with  an  immenseVntt^r:e«   "jl^T'"' 

Hom.»3tead  and  make  the  fi,,.-  •     •   l,  ^°  ^'^'^^'^  as  to 

'— "^     ,^,„ -»;;«  v.b^.  N„.     ^^  ,^,^  ^^^ 

"WO  vanitie,  constitute  the  !nT,°,.*^  """P'"'""' ""d  these 
She  doe,  iittle  wolfand  J.'  ItT"'""  "  "'  ^'  ~ 
™r.  when  she  sleeps  a,  «^1 '  „1  T'  """'  '"  "™'  of 
«nd  hardies  her  ™„  a^sMf  n  5'  "'"'"  "^  ''"  »  <•"*"  bed. 
«"  ...d  Hottentot  and  ml"'"' 'r'"^^^^  ^' ^af" 
for  Of  both  the  kitchen  and  teTrr'r  T""  "  *« 
*<=  long  prayers  of  the  familv  „n  •,!?'.  *'  ''°  ""•  "*"«  " 

"  *«  Boer  „^^s  theit t  ^  "st    ^o  "^  ""t"  '''"^ 
common  belief  i,  that  thev  are  jT    T.  J^    ""«^  "'™'""-    Th« 

The  homesteads  are  LI ,  ^ T  """  '""  *"''  ^'"ons. 

dirty  in  the  extreme  ~hef  ""P-'"'-"- a"d  nearly  alway, 

-emselve.     Washi;;  s  per^^  „t  ::;"'  "T"'  "'  ""=  """'^ 
tense.    Of  cou«e  water  is  Cult  *^™'""''  *'  ■»="=«  P™" 
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that  respect  the  home  life  is  entirely  moral.  But  no  law,  spiritual  or 
human,  controls  him  in  regard  to  the  negro  women  with  whom  he 
has  been  surrounded  for  centuries.  And  the  result  is  a  brutalization 
of  his  whole  nature,  a  loss  of  all  refinement  in  manners  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  real  respect  for  the  sex.  The  Griquas,  who  have  num- 
bered thousands  and  constituted  large  and  distinct  communities  in 
South  Africa,  and  are  still  being  added  to,  are  the  offspring  of  Boer 
and  Hottentot  unions;  while  the  Cape-Boys  are  the  result  of  simi- 
larly  unrecognized  relations  between  Boers  and  the  Kaffir  women. 
This  immorality  extends  to  the  Boers  all  through  South  Africa  in 
their  relation  with  colored  dependents,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend its  degrading  effect  upon  men,  women  and  children  alike. 

Ignorance  is  universal  and  pronounced.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
lack  of  education.  Such  as  there  is  amongst  the  wealthier  portion 
of  the  rural  population  consists  in  the  occasional  visit 
of  some  travelling  schoolmaster — generally  a  broken- 
down  Englishman,  or  drunken  Hollander  who  has 
failed  in  eveiy  other  pursuit.  Even  this  measure  of  instruction  is 
not  supported  by  the  poorer  farmers.  Schools  in  the  Transvaal 
are  very  rare,  though  more  frequently  found  in  the  Free  State. 
Distances  are,  of  course,  considerable,  and  for  this  reason  alone  or- 
ganized education  would  be  difficult.  In  late  years  the  well-to-do 
frequently  engage  tutors— usually  of  rather  doubtful  qualifications— 
for  six  months  and  in  order  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and 
write.  But  of  anything  more  than  this  they  do  not  dream,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  adults  can  do  neither.  The  Old  Testament  they 
are  taught  until  they  know  it  by  heart,  and  do  not  really  require 
to  read  it,  Of  literature,  history,  astronomy,  the  sciences,  poli- 
tical economy,  the  nations  of  the  worid,  nothing  is  known  to  the  aver- 
age Boer  of  the  veldt  He  believes  the  earth  to  be  a  flat  and  solid 
surface  around  which  the  sun  revolves,    A  member  of  the  Trans. 
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tad  of.,„  f„,  hou?;.,rl?:  *: """  couWn-.  „,„  b^„„  ,^ 
tain  kopje  gave  anv  ,L!^f  "*""  *"  "'"'  •»  ««  ■'  »  «r. 

-.ionary  and  .he  word  „e  frtun^  i^'T  ""' "  "  ""  """"^ 
South  Africa  has  shown  Ktera^li^,  ,  ° ,""""  °'"''""»"  »' 
ScoU,n,an.  ,.,  only  J^H,'"*^-  '»  ™'y  P0«  »  Prinjie-. 
daughter  of  a  German     l^J'u  Cornwngh..Schrei„er-Ae 

N- ideas  are  .„Th"e  Bo^at^^^^r^-^^.^-^^'-Canad.n. 

Primi«  •"    """  "^  '"'  ""■'•T"'  among,,   he  IT 

are  opposed  as  co„e„venin|  .he  ineenSL  of  C 

vigo^usly  denounced  in  Cape' Coll  "T"'""."  "'  "'^""^  "O 
members  of  the  race  a^  ,„  Tf      .   '^'  "'""  *«  ""»«  '■"«"!««"< 

disliked  as  i.  was  i„  .he  ^"o  ^cZ^  T^V"'  "'"""'^ 
public,  in  d,e  time  of  I  -e-orius  Had,!  ^°'  **'  ''"''  "" 
Transvaal  depended  uoon  i^T^^  Government  of  the 

tion  of  i«  o„r«rple  for  m?  "*""': '"«""«•  "  "Pon  the  u«. 

-nt  of  d,e  pre^flv    ,        uT  "'  ™'  ""^  '^'  *«  8«»'  *"">- 
by  *=  BoersTrsdt;  '  Ukl^r '°"^n'^--*„,„ 

«ve«s  d,e  practices  aid  „re~  ,     r  .     °^"'  *'  °"'"'  '"""" 

g-ndfa.hers      C  dM  no    ,T      '"  *"""^  «"»■*"'  f^*"  <" 

n..«.odofcuWvating.hlTar;"  T'°"'  "''*"  "'"  *«•     «" 
I.  is  to.  of  SyrialnfpZ/        1^""°*""'"""''°"  "f  A^l-lity. 

the  ox,  and  .T  ".rie  a.^^„  '    'l     T  "  ""  "°*'"'  ""<'-  * 'f^' »' 
vants.    There  r^fire^T'r''"'"«'''"«''»"«>'y"ative,er- 

to„.heBoerofthevTdrB„.r;      ;.'°"*^'"""''"'^-" 

Colony  and  the  TJ  ""'"''"""="' '"""■"'■er,  outside  of  Ope 

ny,  and  the  latter  consututes  ti,.  really  important  .ubjeJtX 
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conttdention.    For  some  of  hit  qualitiet  the  Boer  cannot  be  leri- 
ously  bUmed.     Surlineis  of  manner,  uncoudineu  in  appearance, 
aversion  to  strangers,  ignorance  of  the  outer  world,  religious  super- 
stition,  are  all  matters  in  which  he  does  not  stand  alone,  and  which 
are  the  natural  products  of  an  isolated  life.    So  also  is  the  fact  of  his 
being  stupid  and  lazy  in  ordinary  life,  and  only  keen,  alert  and  quick 
when  he  stands  on  the  veldt  with  gun  in  hand  and  his  horse  by 
his  side  intent  upon  the  game  of  sport  or  the  greater  game  of  war. 
But  there  is  no  adequate  excuse  for  his  continued  hatred  of  the  Eng. 
lishman,  for  his  tyranny  toward  inferiors  and  colored  people,  for  his 
personal  immorality,  or  for  the  phenomenal  arrogance  of  his  conduct 
and  character.    The  higher  class  Boer  of  the  towns  in  the  Free 
State,  and  of  Pretoria  itself,  may  eliminate  some  of 
the  more  evident  barbarisms  of  his  veldt  brother, 
but  there  remains  the  same  extraordinary  igno- 
rance of  external  conditions,  the  same  monumental  conceit,  the 
same  absence  of  truthfulness  and  honor,  the  same  arrogance  and 
hatred  of  British  power  and  progress.    Added  to  this  is  the  polit- 
ical corruption  arising,  in  the  Transvaal,  out  of  conditions  in  which 
poor  and  ignorant  farmers  have  obtained  and  held,  through  de- 
signing  adventurers  from  Holland,  the  entire  government  and  con- 
trol of  a  State  in  which  gold  is  being  produced  in  immense  quanti- 
ties,  and  lavished,  as  opportunity  offers,  for  the  purchase  of  privileges 
or  powers  not  olvtainable  through  the  usual  channels  of  popular  gov- 
ernment 

What  of  the  Boer  love  of  freedom?  There  is  no  more 
admirable  quality  in  the  worid  than  love  of  liberty;  no  greater  in- 
spiration  to  gallant  deeds,  to  high  ideals,  to  noble  practices.  But 
there  are  different  kinds  of  liberty.  The  Iroquois  of  North  Amer- 
ican history  stalked  through  his  noble  forests  in  all  the  pride  of 
physical  power  and  the  freedom  to  torture  and  slaughter  his  red 
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•«««iy  or  whto  fo.  ,h,„„„  ,„j  ,^ 

liberty  ,n  the  hom  of  doinf  «h.,  k.  1:1,^     -^7.    "'  ''""' 
.in.  of  Lord  Fr«i.rid.  JJdUb  ^,  ^ic     'J^^r  "^ 

of  independence  amongst  the  Boer.  .  ,.„m  7    r     1  '" 

ordinary  «„„  of  .hafmuch.^.^  \"»'"'or '  '"^J'  '^' 
much  that  U  .d„.i„^,  i„  ^.  ;^^  -^-  ^°^-'«;-^;^'«  ■" 
tunent  or  aapimtion  for  which  men  .ill  th, \^1-  f*^  ""• 

Ch«,g.of  :""';  ^^»''''«'     «"  there  wa.  in  the  prolonged 

P  „cy  «nd  desperate  struggle  of  the  Southern  State,  for 

J    .  *     y*"fi^  cause;   as  there  is  even  in  »h.  v:v  •*" 

derire  for  a  «,n  of  wild  freedom.    In  d,e  ^^of  it.      f"" 

pr.  it  i,  .imp,,  .„  ,„,,„,,„  ^^  irz^j^^"^: 

q»e.^on.  of  government  or  con.titution.  No  Government  at  In 
would  .u,.  A.  Boer  if  it  were  p«cticable.  and  hi.  reco7.C^ 
an  ohgarehy ,.  „o  le,.  agreeable  to  him  d,an  wa.  the  one-tiZdW 
«»o  .5,000  .ettler,  into  fo„  ^„«i„.  He  know,  tot  ft^ 
"ruggl"  of  h,,  reputed  ancestor,  in  Holland  for  fr««lom  of  2l 
h  gher  lend  and  for  ^t  equality  of  religion,  and  racial  righ,.lth 
he  ,.  now  the  fir,.  ,0  spurn,  and  to  even  fight  in  order  I  ™ 
other,  from  obtaining  in  part,  of  South  Africa 

re«,^°fc"'^ ",  *'  ^T '°''  '"  ■"">'P""i"'^  wa,  simply  a  fond 
nght  to  mterferc  or  ,0  do  more  ti«„  laugh  a.  it,  crudirle. 
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and,  periiaps,  denounce  its  cruelties  to  inferior  races.  But,  when 
the  so-called  passion  for  independence  became  an  aj^gressive  pas- 
sion for  territorial  acquisition,  and  the  love  lor  license  to  do 
as  he  liked  with  his  own  colored  population  was  lost  sight  of  in 
a  widely  manifested  desire  to  acquire  control  over  ouuide  na- 
tive tribes,  the  issue  became  an  Imperial  one,  and  raids  upon 
Baautoland,  Bechuanaland,  Zululand,  Mashonaland  and  Tonga- 
land  marked  the  direct  pathway  to  present  dcvelopmenU.  This 
policy  of  extension,  however,  required  statecraft,  a  quality  some- 
what lacking  amongst  the  rude  legislators  of  Pretoria  or  Bloemfon- 
tein.  It  also  needed  money,  the  supply  of  which,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  was  sadly  deficient.    President  Brand,  of  the  Free 

State,  was  a  statesman,  but,  in  the  ordinary  sense   „ 
e  *  t  n  oovernment 

of  the  word,  was  never  a  Boer,  and  would  have    of  Dutch 

nodiing  to  do  with  the  more  aggressive  ambitions  of  Adventurers 
the  Transvaal  rulers.  President  Kruger  had  plenty  of  native  abil- 
ity, and  from  the  time  of  his  uking  hold  of  aflairs  in  the  Trans- 
vaal dates  its  growth  in  strength  and  influence.  He  is,  however,  of 
German  extraction,  although  one  of  the  boys  who  participated  in  the 
original  Great  Trek.  Dr.  F.  W.  Reitz,  who  ultimately  became  so 
strong  a  personality  in  the  Government  of  both  republics,  was  also 
of  German  origin.  So  with  Hofmeyr  of  Cape  Colony.  President 
Steyn,  of  the  Free  State,  is  the  son  of  a  Dutchman,  but  one  who  was 
a  resident  of  Bloemfontein  and  not  a  Boer  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term.  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds,  the  cleverest  manipulator  and  schemer 
of  South  African  history,  is  a  Hollander,  as  was  Dr.  E.  J.  P.  Jorris- 
sen,  one  of  tlie  Dutch  negotiators  of  the  Convention  of  1881. 

These  facts  illustrate  an  interesting  phase  of  the  situation.    It 
was  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  Boers  that  men  came  who  were  capa- 
ble of  making  the  Transvaal  an  araenal  of  military  power,  a  close  c  • 
poration  of  clever  financial  government,  the  head  of  the  great  Afri- 
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kander  movement  of  the  past  decade,  a  force  of  organized  strength  for 
the  destruction  of  British  rule  in  South  Africa,  and  a  diplomatic  factor 
at  the  capitals  of  Europe.    The  Boers  were,  and  are.  simply  the  instru- 
ments of  clever  adventurers  from  Holland.    The  "  Hollanders  "  first 
came  to  the  front  in  South  Africa  during  the  early  days  of  the  Free 
State.     They  controlled  its  inc-pient  constitution  for  some  years  and 
helped,  incidentally,  to  check  and  then  kill  the  agitation  for  reincor- 
poration  in  the  Empire.     They  caused  President  Brand  some  trou- 
ble dunng  the  preliminary  period  of  his  administration,  but  then 
gradually  setded  down  into  the  quiet  and  comfortable  occupancy  of 
such  offices  as  required  more  education  than  the  average  Boer  pos- 
sessed.   These  they  still   hold  to  a  considerable  extent     After 
Brand's  death  tiieir  governing  influeuce  became  greater;  they  joined 
and  organized  the  Afrikander  Bund  in  the  State, 
and  then  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Presi- 
dent Reitz  and  his  successor,  Steyn,  until  the  de- 
velopment  of  events   brought   them   into   closer  relationship  witii 
fellow-Hollanders   in   the  Transvaal   under   the    common    leader- 
ship of  Kruger  and  the  clever  manipulation  of  Reitz  and  Leyds. 

In  the  Republic  beyond  the  Vaal  they  first  came  into  promi- 
nence  under  the  administration  of  President  Burgers,  who,  after  his 
visit  to  Europe  in  the  early  seventies,  brought  some  individual  Hol- 
landers back  with  him.     But  the  bankrupt  State  did  not  possess 
sufficient  attractiveness  to  draw  very  many  adventurers  from  any- 
where  during  the  immediately  succeeding  years;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1884,  and  the  prospect  of  the  country  be- 
coming wealthy  arose,  that  clever  and  adventurous  natives  of  Holland 
began  to  think  seriously  of  entering  into  the  heritage  they  have  since 
acquired.     They  did  come,  however,  and  in  time  acquired  control  of 
the  chief  offices  in  the  State  outside  of  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency ;  of  the  educational  system,  such  as  it  was ;  of  the  railways  and 
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taxes  and  customs.  It  was  not  hard  for  them  to  see  that  the  more  iso- 
lated they  could  keep  the  Boer  of  the  veldt  the  better  it  would  be  for 
their  permanent  success,  and  that  the  more  they  could  estrange  the 
Transvaal  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonial  system  of  South 
Africa  the  easier  it  would  be  to  preserve  the  Republic  and  its  riches 
for  their  own  use  and  control.  From  these  considerations  it  was  nat- 
ural and  easy  to  take  advantage  of  President  Kruger's  anti-British  am- 
bitions, of  the  machinery  of  the  Afrikander  Bund  at  the  Cape,  and  of 
the  money  of  the  Uitlanders,  in  order  to  build  up  a  great  movement 
against  British  power  in  combination  with  the  Free  State ;  and  to 
transform  the  republic  of  emigrant  farmers  into  a  strong,  though 
small,  military  power.  Plenty  of  foreigners  and  foreign  help— es- 
pecially German — was  available,  and  out  of  that 
prominent  Boer  characteristic  of  hatred  of  England  "  *  **^ 
and  the  other  one  of  pride  in  his  own  fighting  rec- 
ords and  belief  in  his  own  invincibility  in  war,  were  built  up  the  mili- 
tary structure  of  the  year  1899. 

To  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Boer  many  tributes  have  been 
and  more  will  be  paid  in  the  future.  It  is  essentia^W  a  product  of 
his  environment.  The  student  of  British  wars  with  the  Kaffirs  and 
of  the  interminable  succession  of  struggles  fought  by  the  Boer  with 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  in  early  Colonial  days;  with  the  Kosas  on 
the  frontiers  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Zulus  in  Natal ;  with  the  Mat- 
abeles  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  republics,  and  with  the  Basutos 
during  more  than  a  decade  in  the  history  of  the  Free  State;  with 
the  Bapedis  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Bechuanas  of  the  northern 
and  western  borders;  with  the  Baramapulana  of  the  Limpopo  River 
and  the  Swazis  of  the  southeastern  border;  will  understand  how 
much  of  native  guile  and  savagery  there  is  in  the  Boer  method  of 
warfare,  and  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  troops  trained  in  other  kinds 
of  fighting  to  meet  it  when  combined  with  European  science  in  ar- 
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mament  and  trained  skill  in  the  management  of  great  «,„s      f,AA  , 
to  the  quality  of  native  cunning  in  warfare  is  L2T       r 
.ent  derived  f.m  long  and  ^r.^r^2^ ^l^^^^^ 

siy  a  wiy  and  ambush-makmg  native  foe.  As  with  the  Kaffir 
hu^selfjazmess  disappears  when  the  game  of  the  Boer  s  o^the 
honzon.  and  u  matters  not  whether  the  quarry  be  animal  or  h 

fooT^f  Q      u   Tc  '°""*'^  ^'^""^  ^''"-     He  knows  < 

"Afer  In  Ibe  d««t  I  low  lo  ride. 
Win  the  a™  BaAj»,  J™.  I,  „,  ^„ 
Away— «wa]r_in  the  wildernew  net, 
Were  the  While  M.«',  loot  talh  ,„„  p„„j. 
And  the  qniYered  Kortnoa  or  Beehuwt 
Hath  rarely  cruaied  withhbrovingclati: 
A  region  of  enptineaa,  horriing  and  drear, 
Wlieh  n»n  hath  abaiid»,ed  Iron,  fcalne  artd  fcar." 

Those  days  are  pass«J;  but  4e  instinct  remains,  tlie  koowlcd« 
has  become  heredita,^,  and,  though  the  love  of  hunUng  wwll^ 

en.  Z  '"f  I""'  "'  *'  ^"'  "  •■'  ''^y  =•  P— ^cal  and  p:: 
led  1°  *=r'*8=  Dutch  fanner  maps  are  therefore  un- 

neces«.ry.  and  the  Dtalcensberg  is  as  familiar  in  its  every  detail  of 
mountain  and  kopje  and  n>i„less  river  as  are  the  rooms  Z  his  owT 
home  on  the  rolling  plains  of  the  Ti^nsvaal  or  the  Orange  Free 
State.    Hence  ,t  is  that  the  general  peculiarities  of  his  Lplex 
chancer  combme  to  make  him  a  soldier  and  enemy  whom  it  is  no 
«sy  task  to  subdue-even  for  the  legions  of  Briuin  and  he    ^i^d 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Annexation  of  the  Transvaal. 

IN  the  years  immediately  following  1872  the  disorganization  and 
public  weakness  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  became  dangerous  to 

themselves  and  .aimical  to  the  peace  of    all  South  Africa. 
The  emigrant  farmers  had  for  two  decades  been  living  in  a  chronic 
state  of   war  with  the  ever-increasing  number  of  natives  around 
them  and,  while  successful  in  their  raids  upon  individual  Bantu 
kraals,  were  entirely  unsuccessful  in  the  subjection  of  the  tribes  as 
a  whole.     They  would  not  submit  to  taxation,  what  little  paper 
money  they  possessed  had  in  1870  depreciated  to  a  quarter  of  its 
face    value,    and    the    few    business    transactions    Dangers  With* 
indulged  in   were  carried   out   on  lines  of  barter    out,  Difficul- 
not  dissimilar  to  the  aboriginal  customs  around    ****  Withr; 
them.     No  public  improvements  were  made  and  no  administrative 
system   existed   further    than   a  nominal    Presidency  which   was 
helpless   in   the   face   of   the  surrounding  disorganization.     The 
accession  of  Mr.  Burghers  to  the  position,  in  1872,  did  not  remedy 
matters   and   the   repulse   of  the  Boers  from   the  stronghold   of 
Sekukuni  on   their   north-eastern  border,  in    1876,  precipitated   a 
situation  which  resulted  in  the  British  annexation  of  the  Republic. 

So  much  of  the  subsequent  discussion  regarding  this  policy 
turns  upon  the  then  existing  internal  situation  of  the  Transvaal 
that  a  couple  of  authoritative  quotations  may  be  given  here. 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  who  has  since  made  himself  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land by  his  opposition  to  the  War  of  1899,  states  in  his  Impressions 
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of  South  Africa  that :  "  The  wealcn^.-  ,«j  a-      ^ 

It  out  also  to  the  neighbouring  British  territories 
Authorlftive      *"^  '^^'''^^y  Natal."     Dr.   George   M.   Theal 
Quotation.         ^  recognized  authority  upon  South  African  affaim' 

A  Great  Peril      30.ooo  people  of  Dutch  descent  were  also  added  to 
by  the  possibility  of  external  attack  from  th^  7.  i 

Cetywayo.  in   1876    h.A      1  minimize   its  extent 

-.nse  ««„«  of  savage  pop„U.i„„.  i„'.Cvr„,  "a.  tthl 

tribes,     h/^  ?  ^'^!-*«  o-'y  "«  recognized  by  native 

Boers  and   was    successful   it   meant   r    .ature 
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onslaught  with  increased  power  upon  Natal,  and,  in  any  case,  might 
easily  involve  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  related  tribes  in  the 
Colony.  For  the  safety  of  the  scattered  British  settlements  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  protect  the  now  almost  helpless  Boer.  Of 
course,  the  commandos  of  the  latter  would  have  put  up  a  good 
fight  against  the  invading  hordes  and  the  enmity  of  surrounding 
natives,  but,  wthout  provisions,  without  ammunition,  without  fortifi- 
cations, and  without  money  (the  Transvaal  Treasury  was  so  empty 
in  1876  that  it  could  not  pay  for  the  transportation  of  some  ammu- 
nition i  m  Durban  to  Pretoria)  the  result  must  have  been  extremely 
disastrous. 

It  was  at  this  junction  that  the  Federation  policy  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon, Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Beaconsfield  Government,  combined 
with  the  apparent  local  necessities  of  the  case  to  ^he  Federation 
cause  the  intervention  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  Policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  an  Imperialist  of  the  strongest  ^°^**  Carnarvon 
type,  imaginative  yet  practical,  initiative  in  policy  and  also  courage- 
ous in  execution.  His  Government  had  bought  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  in  order  to  ensure  the  trade  route  of  the  Empire  to  India,  and 
had  made  the  Queen  an  eastern  Empress  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
centre  of  Oriental  hospitality  and  magnificence,  in  order  to  appeal  to 
the  sentiment  of  those  vast  regions  and  teeming  populations.  Lord 
Carnarvon  had,  in  1867,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  presided  over  the 
Confederation  of  British  America,  F.nd  his  present  great  ambition  was 
to  help  in  creating  a  federated  Souvh  Africa.  But  it  was  too  late  so 
far  as  South  Africa  was  concerned ;  too  early  so  far  as  Imperialistic 
sentiment  at  home  was  concerned.  When  Sir  Bartle  Frere  reached 
Cape  Town  he  found  that  the  Transvaal  had  just  been  annexed,  and 
that  one  great  apparent  difficulty  had  been  removed  from  his  path.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  found  the  Orange  Free  State  opposed  to 
federation  though  ready  for  a  customs  union ;  and  two  years  later  the 
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defence  of  th.  Boer  ri.,l,L    a\  '"'^  Opposition  and  in 

influence  .h*;SC'^^f^""'"-'-«W.ion,„^ 

missione^s  ge„e«,  XlfZ^^.  '"s^r'^'r'  ""  ^''"■ 
brief  summaiy.  'eieration.    Such  was  the  story  in  a 

Boer^tctofsrJ"*  '"""""^  '""  '""»"»"'•    '"  'S?*  "■= 
Hi„l,  r        _ "    l^'  »s  already  stated,  been  repulsed  and  th,. 

t::i"  sta.i^::;z v"'"  r "  °'"""  ^■•^'^^"^ 
with  the  ^.io:~ii:i:;::'"«>--«'^-<'«.-cuded 

anar^'yVa^Taltut.rtti^fplil^^lf'S^^^^^^^^ 

^"""'y  ^^J^^STand  t'nTT ''  "'O^ixre  all  Tut 

Boers  in  each  G  tS^'^'^'^^  ^^ 

subjects  scattered  about  on  farms  orlS?  'f  ^^  r""^^'  °^  British 
fold  fields,  might  hhWch^mth^^;^^^^^ 

pa..^::frz:;ro-;e:r:ra:;'^ 

now  the  Transvaal  .as  the  Turkey  of  So;.h  Afric^^inT.  t^a^e  I 
of  o  her  r,ces  as  well  as  in  a  Mahommedan-lilce  superciMo  s'Ts " 

^,g,ous  .ew     Writing  a  few  months  after  the  abo«  deralfrol 
the  Hrgh  Commissioner,  Lord  Carnarvon-January  sc  ,■!„    • 
fernng  to  the  Boer  method  of  warfa„  on  i  naXSTpa^ 


Arrival  in 
Pretoria. 
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ticularly  Ulustrated  in  the  Sekukuni  struggle,  declared  that:  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  after  having  given  full  consideration  to  all 
the  information  attainable  on  the  subject,  and  witii  every  desire  to 
view  matters  in  the  most  favorable  light,  deeply  regret  that  they  are 
forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  barbarities  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  though  denied  by  the  Transvaal  Government,  have, 
in  fact,  occurred." 

Meanwhile,  on  October  5,  1876,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who, 
during  forty  years  of  life  and  administration  in  South-eastern  Africa 
had  won  the  general  respect  of  Englishmen,  Boers     ^^  ^ 
and  natives,  received  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire     Shepstone's 
into  the  Transvaal  disturbances  and  to  exercise 
power  and  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  subject  to  the  will 
and  welfare  of  the  people.   He  arrived  at  Pretoria  on  January  22d,after 
a  slow  progress  through  the  country  and  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  personal  staff  and  25  Natal  Mounted  Police.     He  had,  during 
this  period,  in  different  parts  of  the  Transvaal  and  to  various  por- 
tions of  the  people,  explained  his  policy  of  annexation   and  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  preservation  of  personal  prop- 
erty as  well  as  real  liberty.     Everywhere  he  had  been  well  received, 
and,  for  a  month  after  his  Proclamation  annexing  the  Republic  to  the 
Empire  had  been  issued  on  April  12  th,  he  remained  at  Pretoria  with- 
out the  support  of  a  single  soldier  of  the  Queen.    The  general  posi- 
tion of  the  country  was  well  explained  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Carnar- 
von dated  at  Pretoria  on  March  6th.     The  white  population  was 
made  up,  at  the  outside  estimate,  of  8,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  of  these  more  than  6,000  were  farmers  scattered  in  isolated 
homesteads  over  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.     It  was 
patent,  he  declared,  to  every  observer  that: 

'The  Government  was  powerless  to  control  either  its  white 
citizens  or  its  native  subjects,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of  enforcing 
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ite  laws  or  collecting  its  taxes  •  that  »K-  t- 
the  «ilaries  of  officiafs  hadbL^n  ^d^tlH^H.  "^  ^'^P'^ '  ^» 
Boer  that  sums  payabrfor  tl^^'oTntr*  a„T^" '  '*"' 

Oovernmenf .      «^P"?«s  of  Government  cannot  £  haH   "J"*^'^ 
Weakne..  ment  for  such  services  JU  pSSu^nt™^?.'  '^*'  P^^' 

tants  had  become^^Ht'^rarS!;;^?^^^^^^ 
within  the  boundaries  S  the  S^"^>**'^«^«■genativ 

and  that  the  powerful  rut/ kSe^SJ?  ""^ 
upon  the  first  opportunity  o?  atteckina^.^^'  "  *"?'«"''  *«  «««« 
whose  warriors  at  Sekukuni's  mnn«»  "^  ,f  ^'^""^T  ^e  conduct  of 
can  be  easily  conqutt" t^Ws  Srg !S^^^^^^^^       ^-  ^*'  •' 

beforfrht^rn?^^^^^^  '^^^"'^^'  ^^  ^•-^^-'  -<^ «  -nth 
-d  that  C"s  are  a  Z^'T'^'  '°^'  "^^  ^^^^""^^  ^o^''- 
wo«e."  P  J^Uv  he  ,  ''i^Y  '""  ^^"  *^  '•  '^«y  ^-^ot  be 
and  shortly  a  Wds^'^^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^'^  ^ '  ^hepstone. 
The  Hon  f  u  ''^'"•^^  °"  a  pension  to  live  at  Cape  Town 
Ihe   Hollanders,  who   stood  to  lose  heavilv  K^,  ♦!.- 

PPO,n.n.e„.  by  A.  expiring  ExecuHve  Council,  on  AclyT*^ 
.he  ProcUma.o„,  of  a  delegation  to  England  composed  of  Mrt^ 
Kn.ger.  V.„-Pre«de„,  and  Dn  E.  J.  P.  Jorrissen.  Anorney.^!^"! 
Kruger'8  Visit  gentlemen  went  to  London  and  were  well 

to  London  received  personally,  and  a  similar  result  fo.iowed 

.S;8.     One  evi,Ze\rc:lfCl''"''"^f  •''"■«'=''" 
astute  P»„l  If  ,.  •      .  *^  ™"'-     '"««<)  of  the 

o  r„  r     f  uT       "^  ™P''=''=''  ^y  "•«  PO""  of  G«a.  Briain 
or  conchated  by  .he  courtesy  of  polirical  leaders,  he  seems  tota  ve 
been  interested  chiefly  in  the  study  of  party  tactics  and  of  thfj^ 
.^.!ng  influence  of  po«.ics  .,1  ^^Z^TZlL^'J^J::, 
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government  and  foreign  affairs.  Coupled  with  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  of  a  Radical  faction  which  was  already  denouncing  Lord 
Carnarvon's  Confederation  scheme,  and  of  the  anti-expansion  views  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  was  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  strength  of  the  Home  Rule  issue  then  evolving 
such  incipient  power  in  the  field  of  partisan  batde.  It  was  not  hard  for 
Mr.  Kruger  to  discern,  or  hope  for,  the  coming  fall  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Government;  the  growing  power  of  a  Radical  element  which  would 
parallel  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  with  that  of  Ireland ;  and  a  future 
in  which  some  strong  movement  in  the  now  quiet  and  peace-environed 
Boer  country  would  result  in  a  reversal  of  British  policy. 

But  the  annexation  was  now  a  fact.     In  England  it  was  received 
with  comparative  Indifference  by  the  Tories  and  with  a  sort  of  passive 
hostility  by  the  Liberals.    No  one  seemed  to  know     ^^  Moffat's 
very  much  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  when,  in     Joy  Over 
the  autumn  of  1 879.  Mr.  Gladstone  practically  urged     Annexation 
the  independence  of  the  Boers  as  a  portion  of  Liberal  policy,  his 
party  opponents  did  not  themselves  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
issue  involved  or  the  inevitable  consequences  of  playing  with  Em- 
pire questions  as  with  measures  for  the  building  of  a  local  bridge 
or  the  amending  of  some  local  law.    In  South  Africa  the  English 
element  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  annexation,  and  never  dreamt  of  its 

reversal. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Molfet,  writing  privately  on  July  27,  1877, 
with  all  his  long  accumulated  experience  in  the  South  African  mis- 
sionary field,*  declared  that :  "  I  have  no  words  to  express  the  pleasure 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  Territory  has  afforded  me.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  our  Government  could  have  adopted 
as  regards  the  Republic  as  well  as  the  aborigines.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  the  step  one  fraught  with  Incalculable  benefit  to 

»  Letter  to  Alexander  McArthur,  M.  P.,  published  in  the  En^luk  Indepntdtnt  of  Augurt  |6, 1877. 


-•rvon'.  „,io„  „i|,  1^  ^  ""  *'*  confidence  that  Urd  Car- 

&"*  Attc"    Such  „:^^  rreT"'  "',  "  ^  "  •"«"'■-«  .0 

menl,keP™ide„,B„„u„f  rt,F'„  "*«  «P"="«1  ">wof  D„,cl,. 
^explain  .heir own .en.,n,.na.    Tufurt  r  "^ """ '"^""•''"'' 

«•     ^e  ficklenew  of  British  pany  polil  h         ^    *"''"  •*'"»"''ff 

Slowly  but  .urelv  Kr,,;        ,     ^'  ''"'»«<'• 
■ocal  prejudice.  intllf/aXio't  .""""  ^'  «"-«  •-> 
English.    Slowly  and  s-eadnHewoAe^';:''"'"  f"'  *"''«  "^  *« 
D».c.  App...     of  *e  Dutch  a.Vcit  IZt.^T.  '"'^'"' 
to  01.d..o„.       signed  an  addreu  to  \^  ri  i         *^  *'y  '"K*')' 
port  for  the  "M^X  '  „?f' ™«  ""'"^  *»  '"P- 
"%,  he  defeated,  by  indirect  itlrSir  B  T  ''t""'"'    ='"'- 
fedmting  Cape  Colony,  Natal  C^  ,    .  f""""  '^"'^■'  P»%  of 
when  i.  came  before  the  G,~  i?T       ''  "'"'  •""  *«  T«nLl 
^"l  wieh  ceruinty,  he  bu^':^^!'"';:.  "  J-.  'S^o.    a,,f„„y, 
Colonial  policy  that  later  st™"^^ t  ^^'^'-'^ -"«»  of  England', 
de-wribed  by  Kipling  .•  °'  P^""'  '"Premacy  so  well 

SI"..,  „„„,  "^'"  '"•'■"B  "^ 

"hole,  a  wise  one.  The  former  offiTi  ^'"'P''""  *a^.  "Pon  the 
"sion  was  made  for  a  dualXiaUaT  ""'"^^'y  "t-ned,  p^ 
-  -y  -a  Shape,  and  '^^:^>^^'Z^--l^ 
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Frere,  looking  on  from  Cape  Town,  wished  to  etublish  complete 
respontible  government,  and  had  his  policy  been  carried  out,  it  is 
possible  that  the  war  might  have  been  averted,  and  certain  tliat  the 
growing  influence  of  Kruger  would  have  been  checked.  Two  Dutch 
deputations  had  gone  to  London,  and  the  restoration  of  indepen- 
dence had  been  refused  them  by  both  the  Beaconsfield  Government 
and  the  succeeding  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  High  officials  of  all 
kinds — Frere,  Wolseley,  Shepstone  and  Lanyon — had  declared  that 
it  was  an  absohite  impossibility,  and,  certainly,  no  overt  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  it  while  British  troops  were  present  in  South 
Africa  in  large  numbers  engaged  in  crushing  the  Zulu  enemy  cr  the 
lesser  power  of  the  Sekukuni. 

Unofficially,  however,  the  Boer  idea  of  independence  received 
substantial  encouragement  from  England.  Before  coming  into 
power   Mr,    Gladstone,  in  his  ftnous   Midlothian 

speeches,   \   oclaimed   that    "if   those  acquisitions  Encouragement 

,     , ,  ,  . ,        ,         , .  »roin  England 

were  as  valuable  as  they  are  worthless,  I  would  re- 
pudiate them  because  they  are  obtained  by  means  dishonorable  to 
the  character  of  the  country."  When  he  came  into  office  he  practi- 
cally repudiated  his  own  statements;  but  they  had  meanwhile  done 
the  mischief  which  so  often  accompanies  demagogic  or  thoughtless 
oratory  when  uttered  by  hJghly-placed  public  men.  In  1 880  Coionel 
Sir  Owen  Lanyon  became  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal  in  place 
of  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  who  was  paying  a  visit  to  England.  He  has 
been  described  as  an  "  orthodox  military  man,  somewhat  pompous 
and  a  trifle  haughty  to  inferiors,"  and,  in  reality,  was  the  worst  pos- 
siUe  personage  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a  country  now 
seething  with  discontent  and  ripe  for  insurrection. 

One  of  the  real  and  immediate  causes  of  the  war  of  1880-81 
was  the  question  of  taxatior  —not  in  any  constitutional  sense,  as  it 
might  have  been  in  an  English  community,  but  in  the  personal  ob- 
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jection  of  the  Boer  to  tminB  taxM  ^t  .-    i.,  ^ 

TwatJontht        ^^77  teem  with  reference,  to  thT^*   ?  ^° 

toxe«  unt  ,   n  March  of  »h.  i  ..  n«ceMary 

before  ^  .„„.„^„  ,„  co«.u:t.^.  t,  ^'vTi  'J!?  ^''" 
*e  grater  .mount  of  the  uue.  had  .jL  ..  '^  *'"'•'«'  "»' 
men.  of  the  county-  could  The  l^L       '^  '^  *«  ^'"'■ 

p™ce„."    There  *..1„;!^  f  '"'«•»*»«  >««.  by  .ummar, 

i-«  of  money  fJleX:^!^^ ""  "1^  "  *«  <"»»• 
Owen  Unyon  .tated. «  .Muir,  r  T  '"'"'"»"«  ''""■'•  Sir 
to  LonJ  xLherley  on  D^t7r//*'f  '''^  •»"  '"  »  ""P.-^!. 

eooKnentious  Knipk,  ,«!„.,  ,h,  r-  ,  *'  «"*""<•  »' 

draw  «I.o' "  a  memtafof  *^  P  """'>'  *"  ■■«  """"""^  "> 

eight  and  a  hjf  mo"t  tfte,  *""'""  """"^  •"  »  P'"""  of 

-onb.«.  be  d.;:r".:X'n:t:rx  h-  r:fr 

expired  on  the  4th  of  Novemhir  ,«,•  1.  ,?         **""  °^  o^<» 

p.y  -p  .0  «.e  do.  of  th  1^^.  "'^;:,rs^ '"  •"-!  '-'«<. 

of  the  rebellion,  however  .l,.~         """""er  the  immediate  cause 

".-puiauon  of  ^it^^nie'^r"  K:::;r  ::r  ""'^^  - 

tant  a  factor  as  anv  nth^.    u  _ji    ,       ^^  ^^^  perhaps  as  impor- 

of  clever  H'^^^rt'^.^L^'ll!^  ■»""'  '"-^ '"  ^ 
leaden    The  „,en  of  th^Tu7T        ^^  "'Frances  of  English 

«sh  life,  and  horri,  ^  i;rn:':r "  ^"f^ "'  ^^'^■ 

-  -^  Of  a  sudJen  revt^lt^  ,rbac '^^  ^  ^ 
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Government's  new>found  ot^ection  to  a  recogaitton  of  their  complete 
independence. 

The  war  came  with  apparent  suddenness  to  the  unprepared 
authorities— lack  of  preparation  being,  however,  a  not  uncommon 
condition  of  South  African  history.    Yet  there  was  really  ample 
warning.    At  a  great  mass  meeting  in  December, 
1879,  the  strongest  possible  sentiment  had  been  •j»^«nComlng 
expressed  in  favor  of  independence.     Mr.  M.  W. 
Pretonus,  a  former  President,  had  been  arrested  for  sedition,  and 
several  others  were  in  prison  for  the  same  reason.    Passive  resist- 
ance  had  everywhere  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  proclama- 
tion against  seditious  meetings  was  necessarily  issued.     Later  on. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  High  Com- 
missioner for  South-eastern  Africa,  wrote  to  the   Colonial  Office 
(October  39,  1880)  regarding  the  "continuance  of  grave  discontent," 
and  added:  "I  am  informed  on  all  sides  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Boers  to  fight  for  independence.    There  is  no  dcubt,  I  think, 
that  the  people  are  incited  to  discontent  and  rebellion  by  ambitious 
agitators,  .  .  .  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  population  is 
disaffected  to  our  rule."     Nothing  of  importance  was  done,  how- 
ever.   Of  course,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  did  all  he  could  in  the  careful 
disposition  of  his  small  force;  but  at  home  there  was  only  wavering 
and  uncertainty.    The  fact  is,  that  the  Gladstone  Government  was 
afraid  to  give  way  and  did  not  want  to  hold  on.  They  cared  nothing 
for  the  Transvaal,  but  were  face  to  face  with  repeated  official  pledges 
regarding  its  retention,  as  well  as  with  their  own  unofficial  advocacy 
of  its  abandonment.     So  they  waited,  and  events  drifted  into  the 
inevitable  rebellion.    The  first  overt  action  was  the  forcible  resist- 
ance of  a  farmer,  named  Bezuidenhout,  who  had  been  served  with  a 
notice  and  then  with  an  attachment  for  the  sum  of  ^^27  5^.,  unpaid 
taxes. 


if 
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Then  a  great  public  meeting  was  announced  for  January  8 
1881.  but  was  held  instead  on  December  15th  at  Paardekraal! 
Armed  Boera      Armed  Boers  came  in  thousands,  and,  on  the  sue 

.^^''ofTown"  rf  "^  ^f^' ^^"'^  P°^^^^^'°"  °f  '^^  Town  of  Hei-' 
delberg.  declared  their  independence,  and  estab- 
hshed  a  republican  government,  with  Paul  Kruger  as  President,  Piet 
Joubert  as  Commandant-General,  E.  J.  P.  Jorrissen  as  Attorney. 
General,  and  a  man  named  Bok  as  Acting  State  Secretary.  Four 
days  later  a  portion  of  the  94th  Regiment,  consisting  of  some  250 
men.  were  surprised  and  shot  down  to  the  number  of  120  Owina 
to  the  clever  r„se  of  the  Boers  in  announcing  their  mass-meeting 
for  nearly  a  month  ahead  of  its, real  date,  the  breaking  out  of  active 
rebellion  had  not  been  expected  for  some  weeks. 

The  British  force  was  so  small  in  the  Transvaal  that  the  Boers 
had  It  all  their  own  way.     The  tiny  garrisons  were  shut  up  and 
closely  besieged,  and  the  rebels  advanced  into  Natal  and  occupied  a 
favorable  position  in  the  mountains  at  a  place  called  Laing's  Nek. 
It  was  attacked  on  January  27th   by  Major-General   Sir  George 
Colley,  commanding  the  troops  in  the  Colony,  with  about  a  thousand 
men.     He  was  driven  back  with  heavy  losses,  owing  partly  to  a 
lack  of  artillery  and  partly,  on  his  own  admission,  to  attempting  a 
flank  movement  with  inadequate  means.    Another  unsuccessful  fight 
took  place  at  Ingogo,  and  then,  on  February  26th,  he  occupied 
Majuba  Hill,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  met  his  second  and  famous 
defeat.     Death  buries  mistakes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  once 
more,  over-confidence  had  led  a  British  officer  into  disaster.     The 
results  were  more  serious  than  those  which   usually  follow  such 
passing  incidents. 

The  Gladstone  Government  did  not  want  the  Transvaal;  did 
not  h'ke  the  preceding  situation  of  suspended  sedition;  did  not 
understand  or  care  for  the  necessity  and  vital  import  of  the  country 
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to  a  future  united  South  Africa;  did  not  desire  to  fight  the  Boers  in  any 

way,  shape  or  form;  did  not  know  mythinr  pnctical  regarding  the 

natureof  Dutch  politics  and  racial  chesion  in  Sr;.  h    a    .    .     . 
...  .  ^  ,  Attitude  of 

Africa,  except  to  have  vague  fears  01  .1  i,'eneral  v  ar ;  Gladstone's 
did  not  understand  how  greatly  peace  in  such  regions  Government 
depends  \x^or\  prestige  or  at  how  low  an  ebb  British  military  reputa- 
tion in  South  Africa  already  was.  To  them  these  little  defeats  were 
an  excuse  and  a  means  to  an  end.  Telegram  followed  telegram, 
after  Majuba  Hill,  urging  Sir  Evelyn  Wood — who  had  succeeded  to 
the  military  command  * — to  obtain  a  meeting  with  the  Boer  leaders 
for  the  discussion  of  terms  of  peace.  On  March  5th,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  telegraphed  to  Lord  Kimberley,  Colonial  Secretary,  that:  "In 
discussing  settlement  of  country,  my  constant  endeavors  shall  be  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  your  orders;  but,  considering  the  disasters 
we  have  sustained,  I  think  that  the  happiest  result  will  be  that,  after 
accelerating  successful  action  which  /  hope  to  fight  in  about  fourteen 
days,  the  Boers  should  disperse  without  any  guarantee,  and  then 
many,  now  undoubtedly  coerced,  will  readily  settle  down."  But  the 
Government  was  not  willing  to  wait  even  fourteen  days,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  already  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
hoped  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Boers.  Accordingly,  on  March  1 2th, 
Lord  Kimberley  telegraphed  Wood  as  follows: 

"  Inform  Boer  leaders  that  if  Boers  will   undertake  to  desist 
from  armed  opposition  and  disperse  to  their  homes  we  are  prepared 
to  name  the  following  as  Commissioners;  Sir  H. 
Robinson   (High  Commissioner),  Chief  Justice  de     Proposition 
ViUiers  (of  Cape  Colony)  and  yourself.     President     for  Peace 
Brand  would  be  asked  to  be  present  at  proceedings 
as  representing  friendly  State.     Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
consider  followmg  points :  Complete  self-government  under  British 
suzerainty  with  British  Resident  and  provisions  for  protection  of 

•Sir  Gamet  Wolseley  had  returned  to  England  s«me  monihs  before  th«  MtbiMk  tf  Ikt  mu  in 
•i<tr  \->  lakt  up  the  Qu«rterma«ter.Ceneraliliip  •[  th*  Ferctt. 
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native  interests  and  as  to  frontier  affairs, 
with  foreign  Powers  to  be  reserved." 


Four  days  later  the  meeting  took  place  under  the  shadow  of 
Lamg  s  Nek.  and  President  Kruger  accepted  the  terms  of  Lord 
Kin^berley  s  telegram.    On  March  aist.  the  armistice  having  mean- 
while  been  prolonged  and  President  Brand  not  having  turned  up 
a  new  meeting  of  President  Kruger,  Sir  E.  Wood  and  others  was 
held  and  a  draft  treaty  drawn  up.     Schedule  .d  stated  that-  "We 
Kruger.  Pretorius  and  Jouber,  declare  our  readiness  to  accept  the 
suzerainty  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  iLand 
according  to  the  explanation  given  by  Sir  E.  Wood."    Schedule  ,d 
declared  that:  "I.  Sir  Evelyn  ,Wood.  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
Transvaal  people  to  complete  self-government,  subject  to  the  Suzerain 
rights.     Everywhere  throughout  these  negotiations  the  phrase  "  self, 
government"  is  used  as  contradistinguished  from 
"independence."     Not  even  the  Boer  leaders  then 
suggested   the  latter  as  a  possible  policy.     They 

tl,     p  V  u         '''!"'  'I'"'"^  '°  ^'''P'  '^"  supremacy  of  the  Queen, 
he  Brush  control   of  their  foreign   policy,   the  management  of 
their  relations  with  the  natives  and  even  the  control  of  their  border 
policy.     But  whatever  they  did  ask  for  they  received.     The  Lyden 
berg  District,  for  instance,  was  distinctly  debatable  ground,  with  a 
mainly  British  and  white  population,  and  covering  the  region  once 
ruled  by  Sekukuni  and  subdued  by  British  troops  on  behalf  of  the 
Boers.      This  region  the  latter  now  demanded,  though  not  very 
strenuously,  and  on  March  31st  Lord  Kimberiey  telegraphed  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  in  the  concluding  words  of  a  somewhat  fatu- 
ous  discussion  of  the  question,  that:  «  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
averse,  on  general  grounds  of  policy,  to  the  extension  of  British  terri- 
tonr  in  South  Africa."     Of  course  Lydenberg  was  ultimately  given  up 
and  the  Boer  position  further  strengthened  and  consolidated.    On 
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Suzerainty  of 
the  Queen 


June  1 3th  the  Royal  Commission — Robinson,  Wood  and  De  Villiers — 
met  the  new  Boer  Government  at  Pretoria,  and  on  August  3d  the 
Convention  of  1881  was  signed  and  made  public. 

The  document  carefully  guarded  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and 
declared  in  its  important  preamble  that :  "  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  setdement  of  the  Transvaal  Territory,  duly  appointed 
as  such  by  a  Commission  passed  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and 
Signet  bearing  date  April  5,  1 881,  do  hereby  undertake  and  guar- 
antee on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  that,  from  and  after  the  8th  day  of 
August,  1 88 1,  complete  self-government,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  will  be  ac- 
corded to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  Terri- 
tory." Then  follow  the  Articles  of  the  Convention 
giving  terms  and  conditions,  reservations  and  limitations.  Control 
was  preserved  over  the  natives ;  a  British  Resident  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  Pretoria ;  the  right  to  move  British  troops  through  the 
State  was  acceded ;  "  the  control  of  the  external  relations  of  the 
said  State,  including  the  conclusion  of  treaties  and  the  conduct  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  Powers,"  was  given  to  Britain ; 
no  slavery  or  "  apprenticeship  partaking  of  slavery  "  was  to  be  toler- 
ated; complete  freedom  of  religion  was  promised;  boundaries  were 
defined  and  the  independence  of  the  Swazis  "fully  recognized." 
Finally,  Article  26  declared  that  "All  persons  other  than  natives 
conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  Transvaal  State  will  have 
full  liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter,  travel  or  reside  in  any  part 
of  the  Transvaal  State ;  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire  Ri-hts 
or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  shops 
and  premises ;  they  may  carry  on  their  commerce 
either  in  person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may  think  fit  to  employ; 
they  will  not  be  subject  in  respect  to  their  persons  or  property,  or  in 
rtspect  to  their  commerce  or  industry  to  any  taxes,  whether  general 
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or  local,  other  than  those  which  are,  or  may  be,  imposed  upon  Trans, 
vaal  citizens."  This  Anicle,  reaffirmed  in  the  same  words  by  the 
ensuing  Convention  of  1884.  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  guar- 
antee of  self-government  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal— 
not  to  the  Boers  alone—constitutes  the  charter  of  right  to  the  Uit- 
lander  of  a  later  day.  Another  point  must  also  be  considered  in 
the  same  connection.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Convention  a  dis- 
cussion  ♦  took  place  as  to  the  existing  rights  of  aliens  or  British  sub- 
jects in  the  new  State  and  in  the  following  terms  : 

"Question  239.  Sir  H.  Robinson.  Before  annexation  had  Brit- 
ish subjects  complete  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  Transvaal? 
were  they  on  the  same  footing  a%  citizens  ? 

"240.  Mr.  Kruger.  They  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
burghers;  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference,  in  accordance  with 
the  band  River  Convention. 

"  241.  Sir  H.  Robinson.     I  presume  you  will  not  object  to  that 

u/v.^^u  continuing? 

What  the  „       **  ,,      ,, 

Rights  of  ^.42-  Mr.  Kruger.     No,  there  will  be  equal 

Uitlanders  were  P'*"'t^''°"  ^2:  ^^^-iyb^^y-     ,    ^ 

**     T^       "243    Sir  E.  Wood.     And  equal  privileges? 
244.  Mr.  Kruger.     We  make  no  difference  as  far  as  burgher 
nghts  are  concerned.     There  may  perhaps  be  some  slight  difference 
in  the  case  of  a  young  person  who  has  just  come  into  the  country. 

"245.  There  are  no  disabilities  v-ith  regard  to  trade,  are  there? 

"  246.  Mr.  Kruger.     No. 

"1037.  Dr.  Jorissen.  At  No.  244  the  question  was:  'Is  there 
any  distinction  m  regard  to  the  privileges  or  rights  of  Englishmen 
in  the  Transvaal?  and  Mr.  Kruger  answered,  'No.  there  is  no 
difference;  and  then  he  added,  'There  maybe  some  slight  differ- 
ence  m  the   case  of  a  young  person  just  coming  into   the  coun- 

^ri  1^.}°  ^^y  .  ^'  *^^^  '"'g^'  g'^'e  rise  to  a  wrong  impres-  'on. 
What  Mr.  Kruger  intended  to  convey  was  this:  according  to  our 
law  a  newcomer  has  not  his  burgher  rights  immediately.  The 
words  young  person  do  not  refer  to  age.  but  to  the  time  of  residence 
in  the  Republic.  According  to  our  Grondwet  (Constitution)  you 
nave  to  reside  a  year  in  the  country. 

•  S«e  Britiih  G«T«rnmeot  £lue  Book  r.  3219,  pp.  34  and  53. 
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*  1038.  Sir  H.  de  Villiers.  Is  the  oath  of  allegiance  required 
from  a  person,  not  being  born  in  the  Transvaal,  coming  to  reside 
there,  who  claims  burgher  rights  ? 

"1039.  Dr.  Jorissen.  In  the  law  relating  to  the  franchise  there 
IS  a  stipulation  for  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  to  the  State. 

"  1040.  Then  it  is  not  every  burgher  who  lias  a  vote ;  it  is  only 
the  burghers  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  have  a 
vote  ? 

"1041.  Dr.  Jorissen.  Yes,  the  last  revision  of  that  law  was 
made  m  1876." 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  when  the  re-cession  of  the  Transvaal 
took  place  complete  equality  of  races  existed  and  was  pledged  to 
continue;  while  a  fair  system  of  franchise  was  in 
force  which  required  only  a  year's  residence  and  the     Equality  of 
usual  oath  of  allegiance — similar  to  that  always  used      Races 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  not  like  tne  one  afterwards  created 
which  compelled  a  repudiation  in  set  terms  of  allegiance  to  the 
Queen.    The  very  term  "  self-government "  naturally  involved  free- 
dom of  franchise  under  similar  conditions  for  both  Boer  and  Briton, 
and  not  even  Kruger  himself  then  claimed  otherwise ;  whilst  the 
British  Government  and  the  Commissioners  took  it  <xs  a  matter  of 
course  that  Englishmen  would  be  kept  upon  the  same  level  in  the 
Transvaal  as  they  always  had  been  and  as  were  the  Dutch  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal. 

However,  results  were  still  tter  of  the  future,  and  in  the 

meantime  the  Convention,  as  signed  by  S.  J.  P.  Kruger,  M.  W.  Pre- 
torius  and  P.  J.  Joubert,  was  ratified,  on  October  20th,  by  the  Volks- 
raad,  though  under  protest  from  Joubert  and  others,  and  with  the 
remarkable  statement  from  Lord  Kimberly  that  "no  proposals  for 
its  modification  could  be  entertained  until  it  was  ratified."  This 
statement,  coupled  with  the  hostility  secretly  raised  in  the  Volksraad 
by  Kruger,  and  openly  expressed  as  representative  of  public  opinion, 
paved  the  way  for  a  reconsideration  of  its  terms  along  ultimate  lines 
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which  .Aould  limit  4e  0„«n-,  Goveron,.„,  „  .  .„p.„i.i,„  „,  . 

Surer.int»  ™<»  wit*  internal  legislation,  or  with  the  policy 

Resident  af        ^"t     '°'"'"''  ""'"' '"'«» '  »"<'  'hould  .tl.  the 
Resident  of  any  authonty  other  than  that  of  a  Minister  or  Consul 
The  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  British  suzerainty  by  decree.  «L  ^ 
from  hi,  study  of  British  political  parties  wfev Xe  c„  t  ^'• 
ually  succeed.  MUeved  he  could  event- 

conv!:i^?::r  rrr:  rsT  '-r  ^'-^-^  ^  "- 

™s.  reside  live  years  in''ro„:;^LrX^eSerr„^^^^ 
^/sTp     *d"'  ^/ore  obtaining  tte  privilege  of  n^ton  1' 

m  1™  B  rhM  °^'  ''"'^■'''  *"'=-"»■'  -'vaci.;  ti  gTf 

bZT,u  i  r"*  •""'"""^  ■""«■  "■'  Government  of  Lord 
B«  onsfield  and  of  a  New  Guinea  fiasco  which  had  merited  andr^ 
ce^«l  the  execration  of  Australians,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  Z 
come  an  mstnimen.  for  t™„ble  in  South  Africa  under  the  irewd 
manipulation  of  Kruger.  snrewa 

The  new  Convention  was  duly  negotiated,  and  all  reference  to 
the suze^inty omitted.  Practically  every  power  retained'y  ^8^^ 
British  Power  „  ^^^^^'-nment  in  1881  was  now  given  up.  As  a 
Relinquished         ""^^^^^  ©^  convenience  "  the  authority  of  the  British 

the  BriH.h  c;.  """'  ""'^"^  ""^  '^^  '^^'^'  ^"^  *«  "g^t  of 

wa    with  bordering  natives  was  abrogated.     The  right  to  conduct 
diplomatic  negotiations  .as  also  freely  given  up,  and  the  only  .^^ 
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of  autfaoi  ty  visibly  maintained  was  the  power  to  veto  treaties  pub- 
licly entered  into. 

Fortunately  the  declaration  of  suzerainty  was  not  abrogated  in 
set  terms,  and,  of  course,  until  that  ;vas  done  the  British  authority 
under  which  the  first  Convention  was  signed  and  sealed  and  the 
second  Convention  created  remained  the  same.  Moreover,  the 
terms  of  the  preamble  to  the  second  agreement  simply  stated  that 
"the  following  Articles  of  the  new  Convention  .  .  .  shall  be  subsH- 
(uUd /or  the  Articles  embodied  in  the  Convention  of  August  3, 1881," 

so  that  there  was  no  direct  substitution  of  authority.    , 

u  ,  '     Loophole 

However,  the  new  arrangement,  through  not  defi-    in  the  New 

nitely  reasserting  the  suzerainty,  gave  President  Arrangement 
Kruger  the  opening  he  desired  for  some  future  period  when  he 
might  claim  that  there  was  no  longer  any  such  authority;  and  in 
making  possible  this  technical  and  vague  claim  the  indifferent  Lord 
Derby  laid  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  great  future  trouble. 
The  Transvaal  State  now  became  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
its  Delegates  negotiated  treaties  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  Lisbon.  Gold 
soon  began  to  be  produced  in  great  quantities,  the  revenues  swelled 
into  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  salaries  of  officials  grew  apace. 
President  Kruger  became  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  world, 
alien  settlers  were  treated  like  native  inferiors,  the  oppressed  Uit- 
lander  came  into  prominence,  and  presently  the  British  Empire 
found  itself  face  to  face  with  an  organized,  compact,  wealthy  and 
powerful  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Natal  and  the  Zulu  Wars. 

DURING  these  varied  ups  and  downs  of  racial  life  and  rivalry 
the  progress  of  Natal  had  not  been  very  great  Like 
Zululand.  to  the  east,  it  lies  on  the  sea-slope  of  a  moun- 
tainous  range  and  is  undulating  in  surface  with  an  alternation  of 
hills  and  valleys.  The  latter  have  numerous  and  permanent 
streams,  grass  is  plentiful,  and  in  the  coast  region  there  is  ahand- 
ance  of  wood.  It  is  much  mbre  favrnred  by  nature  than  Cape 
Colony  and.as  a  whole.its  soil  may  be  ries.ribed  as  rich,  its  appear- 
ance as  charming  and  its  climate  as  temperate.  Yet.  at  the  end  of 
Population.  the    century.   Natal   has   not    more    than    50000 

wLTc'eTe^c"       ^^'''''   '■''''*^"*'   '*''**^'"    ''^  bounds,  although 'be- 
fore    the  War  of    1899  commenced   it  was  mak- 
ing new  and  vigorous  progress.     Durban  has  become  a  beauti- 
ful.  well  managed  and  growing  town  of  30.000  people— half  natives 
and  coolies  from   India-while   Pietermaritzburg  is  a  small    but 
pleasant  capital  with  a  cultivated  society  and  agreeable  natural 
surroundmgs.     The  population  of  the  Colony  includes  nearly  half 
a  million  Zulus,  who  are  increasing  in    number     by   leaps   and 
bounds;  50,000  immigrants  from  India  of  the  coolie  and  artisan 
type,  with  an  intermixture  of  Mohammedan  traders  from  Bombay 
or  Zanzibar  who  conduct  a  prosperous  retail  business  with  the 
natives ;  and  about  the  same  number  of  whites,  of  whom  some 
nine  or  ten  thousand  are  Dutch. 

The  progress  latteriy  visible  in  Natal  dates  from  the  close  of 
the^Zulu  war  of   1879.     Prior  to  that  time  the  discovery  of  the 
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Kimberley  diamond  fields  had  drawn  away  many  of  its  more  active 
spirite  and,  afterwards,  the  shadow  of   Cctywayo  for  some  time 
loomed  large  upon  the  eastern  border.     After  that  cloud  was  dis- 
pelled the  Transvaal  War  took  place,  and  in  1886  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Witwatcrsrand  gold  mines  again 
drew   away   from  the   English   population.      As 
a  whole,  however,    the   people  of   the    Colony 
have    been  very  comfortable    in    their   circumstances,    and    the 
bulk  of  the  white  settlers,  outside  of  the  villages,  occupy  large 
and  prosperous  cattle  farms  in  which  little  of  the  soil  is  cultivated, 
and  where  the  work  is  largely  performed  by  coloured  labourers. 
Sugar  and  tea  plantations  are,  however,  growing  in  numbers  of 
late  years.     Politically,   the  Colony  was  governed  directly  from 
London  during  the  years  immediately  following  its  British  occupa- 
tion in  1842  and  latterly  its  Governor  has  had  a  curiously  compli- 
cated position  in  relation  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa  who  dwells  at  Cape  Town  and 
acts  as  Governor  of  Cape  Colony.     In  1893,  with  some  hesitation 
and  natural  doubtfulness,  the  15.000  adult  white  males  of  Natal 
were  given  self-government  with  almost  complete  control  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  natives.     There  is  now  a  Cabinet  of 
five  members,  a  House  of  Assembly  and  Legislative  Council— the 
former    elected    for    four    years   and    the    latter   Self-Govem- 
appointed  by   the   Governor  for  ten   years.      It    ment  given  to 
is    greatly    to    the    credit    of    these    new    insti-   *he  Whites 
tutions  and  the  electorate  generally  that  no  trouble  has  occurred 
with  the  surrounding  Zulus ;  that  the  law  is  easily  enforced  and 
thoroughly  respected;  and  that  the  loyalty  of  the  tribes  has  been 
pronounced  and  sincere. 

But  in  1876  this  latter  condition  had  hardly  begun  to  develop, 
the  natives  were  still  a  source  of  fear  and  natural  suspicion,  the 
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Zulu  ,«»;^  of  Cctywayo  were  darkly  threatening,  and  the  country 
wa,  held  back  from  settlement  and  progre..  by  the  encircling  shadow 
of  savage  life.    In  the  year  ,877  Sir  BarUe  Frere.  a.  Cape  Governor 
and  High  Commissioner,  had  received  a  genial  and  not  uncommon 
welcome  to  South  Africa  by  a  Kaffir  war  on  the  eastern  frontier 
where  two  Kosa  chiefs,  Sandilli  and  Kreli.  had  revolted.    Owing  to 
the  prompt  action  and  wise  measures  taken  the  area  of  disturbance 
was  limited  and  Cape  Colony  saved  from  those  horrors  of  savage 
border  warfare  to  which  it  had  been  so  accustomed  in  the  past 
Satisfied  with  the  result.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  turned  to  the  northeast 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  menacing  Zulu  question  and 
with  the  growth  of  a  native  power  which  had  been  practically  en- 
couraged  by  British  policy  to  develop  itself  along  the  frontier  of 

Since  the  struggle  with  his  brother  in  1856.  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  latter  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  Zulus  of  that  time.  Cety- 
Cetywayo;  wayo  had   been   the  real  ruler  of  his  nation.     In 

and  Ch'Irl  '^'^\  "P°"  ^^«  ^^^'"^  ^^  P^nda.  he  succeeded  also 

th.  TKrW  u        u  *°  "°"""^'  government  and  was  approved  by 

the  British  authorities.     In  appearance  the  ,reat  Zulu  chief  was.  in 
these  earier  years,  handsome  and  dignified,  besides  being  posses  ed 

the  extreme  as  hard  of  heart  as  a  piece  of  steel,  and  as  regardless 
of  human  life  as  a  lion  or  tiger  in  its  native  fastnesses.     In  organi 

was  best  and  all  that  was  worst  in  the  Zulu  race-the  most  intelli- 

gent,  fearless  and  active  of  South  Afi..an  Kaffirs,  or  Bantu      As 

m.  went  on  and  Cetywayo  drilled  and  exercised  and  trained  hi 

2  h         T'  "f "'  ^'^^  ""P'^^=^"'  --'^^  --'  follow  and 
tha  .  hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  the  Transvaal.  Natal  and  the  sea. 

there  were  only  two  possible  outlets  for  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  grow^ 
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ing  Zulu  force.  Cetywayo  would  have  found  it  hard  to  control  them 
had  he  desired  to  do  so.  Like  all  native  armies,  and  especially  with 
such  disciplined  and  ambitious  soldiers  as  he  now  had,  they  were 
more  than  anxious  to  test  their  power,  to  "  wash  their  spears "  in 
blood  and  to  taste  of  the  fierce  pleasures  of  war.  In  tliis  connection 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote  with  vigor  in  a  dispatch  of  January,  1879, 
justifying  his  instructions  to  Lord  Chelmsford  to  advance  into  Zulu- 
land: 

"Whether  his   (Cetywayo's)   young    men  were  trained  into 
cehbate  gladiators  as  parts  of  a  most  efficient  military  machine,  or 
allowed  to  become  peaceable  cattle  herds ;  whether  his  youncr  women 
were  to  be  allowed  to  marry  the  young  men,  or  to  be  assegaied  by 
hundreds  for  disobeying  the  king's  orders  to  marry  effete  veterans, 
mi^ht  possibly  be  Zulu  questions  of  political  economy  with  which  the 
British  Government  were  not  concerned  to  meddle ; 
but  they  were  part  of  the  great  recruiting  system  of     War  Clouds 
a  military  organization  which  enabled  the  King  to     Gathering 
form,  out  of  his  comparatively  small  population,  an 
army,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  of  25,000  perfectly  trained  and 
perfectly  obedient  soldiers,  able  to  march  three  times  as  fast  as  we 
could,  to  dispense  with  commissariat  of  every  kind  and  transport  of 
every  kind,  and  to  fall  upon  this  or  any  part  of  the  neighboring 
colony  (Natal)  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  determination  that 
nothing  but  a  fortified  post  could  resist  them ;  making  no  prisoners 
and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex." 

Demonstrations  of  aggressiveness  were  frequent.  About  the 
time  when  Sir  Bartle  Frere  arrived  at  Cape  Town  a  powerful  Zulu 
force  had,  in  the  most  menacing  manner,  paraded  along  the  Natal  fron- 
tier, and,  in  response  to  protests,  was  described  as  merely  a  hunting 
party.  British  officials,  who  had  been  sent  into  Zululand  from  time  to 
time  as  envoys,  were  treated  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner  by  the 
Zulu  Idunas.  On  one  occasion  (in  1876)  two  native  women  were  cap- 
tured on  Natal  soil  and  carried  back  to  punishment,  which,  in  this  case, 
meant  death.    Proofs  were  not  wanting  of  Zulu  attempts  to  create 
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disturbance  amongst  other  Banhi  »rJk.   •    j- 
^.  and,  o„  Decib,,  .7.8,8  5^^;  p""""""'  "  *«  """• 
nial  Sareury  Aaf    ..  Wh?/  .  ^"^  *"'«  •»  *«  Colo. 

r.«sra„ce.olTuU.oriro  Ig  '  """  "'"""»"«  «" 

unmis^kable  evidenc  „f  a  It!/"'""'"'"""' "'"'  "<=  ■»"  fe-nd 
standing."  The  firs,  Im  """""" /"f""  and  a  gene,^  under- 
a.r=ad/„.nUo„ J^kTd^^^f^-^"  -  *c  Kaffir  „ar 

Galekas.  had  revoUed  in  A^t  fs^  a^^^  '  "'  """  *« 
measures  had  saved  the  nei„M,    ■         ,'  ^  P"""P'  "'"ao' 

As  it  was  the  tri^s  „e«  „"f  ,""f  "'r'"  '"•"""  """■>  '""^ring 

aft"  their  firs,  h^ :::;::  Thr«:f  ^rr """  *'«'«  -o"'^' 

still  furd,er  enco„„ge  CeZavIand  h  ''  "'  """*•  ""  "^ 

ambidons.  ^    ^^tyayo.and  h«  warrors  in  dieir  aggressive 

the  Tt:s;rv/-' ".' ""  **  "-"■'^ ""— -  •' 

aaiin.877.    By  Plaang  their  most  hated  enemy  the  R~.. 
The  z„,„..  --^"  Britishcontro,  it  ,„n,ferred  the'prtio^o' 

«.d  th.  Boer.     *at  hatred  .0  .he  new  Government  and  the  S^ 

»a.lves  in  .he  yea^rT^e  t^:::!^': tC^''  ^^^^^l^^t 
between  Sekuknni,  a  Kiffir  S  "  .h  T  '"•""""  '"  *«  "" 
P-blic.  The  chief  in  <Z^TZt\:^T  '"'  "'  "^^  ""^ 
is  little  doub.  was  .aJd  on  Z  T  .  T  ^"y^y"*.  and  Aen, 
•ended  as  preUminf;!:  Z'ZI.^^''"'  "f"  ""  ''""  '»- 
«Wch  he  was  furAer^ncou^^Ty  the  defeTo;  I'  n"""^''  '" 
retirement  of  President  Burners  frl  M  *°  ^'"="  ""^  *e 

ritOT-.     But  the  Bnri.1,  ,  '  '"""'°"  "f  Seknkuni',  te.^ 

andThewholet.^rroft.nrTr'"'^"'^  ='""«'  •"<=  '-"^ 
■he  British,-  as  well  as  L"!'^  T  ""^"""^  «=""-«'  by 
.ituau-on,  Ae.fo4^^  ^        ptaTt'o  r^'  ",'  ":"■  "'^*    ^^ 

"o»  .ha„itwa.for.eco,on^^r;::t'^:rL!rr.: 
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Transvaal  prior  to  their  annexation.  It  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  when  he  had  urged  that 
the  growth  of  the  Zulu  power  be  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate,  or  watched  by  the  placing  of  a  permanent  Resident  at 
its  capital.  But  his  advice  was  disregarded,  and,  in  1876,  when  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  Governor  of  Natal,  protested  against  some  Zulu  act 
of  force  upon  the  frontier,  Cetywayo  was  able  to  re- 
ply with  a  temerity  born  of  the  possession  of  a 
splendidly  developed  fighting  machine  of  many 
thousand  men:  "I  do  kill;  but  do  not  consider  yet  I  have  done 
anything  in  the  way  of  killing.  Why  do  the  white  men  start  at  noth- 
ing? I  have  not  yet  begun.  I  have  yet  to  kill.  It  is  the  custom  of 
our  nation,  and  I  shall  not  depart  from  it."  In  a  dispatch  to  the 
Colonial  Office  on  December  2,  1878,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  declared 
plainly  that,  as  a  result  of  these  ana  other  more  practical  manifesta- 
tions, "  no  one  can  really  sleep  in  peace  and  security  within  a  day's 
run  of  the  Zulu  border,  save  by  sufferance  of  the  Zulu  Chief." 

In  the  end  the  war  really  came  as  a  result  of  the  Transvaal 
annexation,  and,  in  the  main,  because  of  the  bitter  feeling  between 
the  Boers  and  the  Zulus.  During  the  month  of  September,  1878, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  visited 
Natal,  and  examined  some  territory  in  dispute  between  tlie  Trans- 
vaal (then  a  British  dependency)  and  Zululand.  Finally  he  gave 
his  decision  as  arbitrator  in  favor  of  the  Zulu  claim ;  but  with  a  view 
to  the  general  well-being  of  South  Africa  attached  certain  require- 
ments to  the  announced  Award.  These  included  the  disbandment 
of  his  army  by  Cetywayo,  the  reception  of  a  British  Resident  at  his 
capital  of  Ulundi,  the  surrender  of  certain  persons  guilty  of  an 
offence  upon  Natal  territory,  and  the  giving  of  specific  guarantees 
for  the  better  government  of  his  people.  The  proposal  obviously 
involved  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  Zulu  territory,  and 
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the  only  possible  alternative  to  its  refusal  was  war.    Knowing  the 
ambitions  of  Cetywayo  and  his  army,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  did,  he 
could  hardly  have  expected  the  acceptance  of  these  propositions 
or  have  supposed  that  there  could  be  any  other  re- 
sult than  immediate  hostilities.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
no  reply  was  received,  and  on  January  lo,  1879, 
Lieutenant-General  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  had  commanded  in  the 
Kaffir  War  of  the  preceding  year,  crossed  the  Lower  Tugela  with  a 
force  which  was  small,  but  generally  deemed  sufficient,  and  marched 
into  Zululand  toward  a  place  called  Isandlhwana,  where  camp  was 
formed  for  a  few  days.    Colonel  Pearson,  with  a  flying  column  of 
2.000  white  troops  and  a  similar  number  of  blacks,  marched  on 
toward  Ulundi,  and  got  as  far  as   Etshow,  after  beating  back  a 
Zulu  army  of  about  his  own  number.    A  third  column  under  Colo- 
nel Evelyn  Wood  marched  from  another  direction  toward  the  same 
objective  point,  reached  a  post  called  Kambula.  and  remained  there 
for  some  time  after  duly  fortifying  it  and  defeating  a  persistent  at- 
tack from  a  large  Zulu  army.     Incidentally,  one  of  his  patrols  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  ninety-six  of  the  party  killed,  including 
Colonel  Weatherley  and  his  son. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Chelmsford  had  moved  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  to  the  capture  of  a  large  kraal  near  Isandlhwana,  leaving 
about  a  thousand  British,  Colonial  and  native  troops  to  guard  the 
camp.     Despite  the  warnings  of  some  Dutch  farmers,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  at  protecting  the  place  by  trench,  or  embankment, 
or  even  by  the  traditional  and  easy  laager  of  wagons.     Danger  was 
hardly  dreamed  of  until,  on  January  22d.  the  horns  of  a  Zulu  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  were  found  to  be  closing  around  the  devoted 
troops.    There  was  practically  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  and  this  the 
soldiers  did  with  their  faces  to  the  foe,  fighting  as  long  as  their  am- 
muniuon  lasted  and  killing  over  a  thousand  Zulus.    A  few  irregular 
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mounted  troops  escaped,  as  did  the  bulk  of  the  natives ;  but  seven 
hundred  British  regulars  and  over  a  hundred  Colonial  troops  were 
slaughtered  by  an  enemy  who  gave  no  quarter  and  from  whom 
none  was  asked  or  expected.     Not  far  away  from 
this  camp,  on  the  Natal  frontier  and  guarding  tlie  line    giau^tered 
of  communication,  was  a  small  depot  for  provisions 
and  hospital  work  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenants  Chard  and  Brom- 
head  with  130  soldiers.    In   the  afternoon  of  the  fateful  day  at 
Isandlhwana  tliis  little  post  of  Rorke's  Drift  was  attacked  by  a 
picked  Zulu  army  of  four  thousand  inen,  and  for  eleven  hours  was 
defended  so  desperately,  behind  hastily  improvised  fortifications  of 
biscuit  boxes  and  grain  bags,  that  the  enemy  retired  after  leaving 
over  300  men  dead  on  the  field.    Tlie  litde  garrison  was  saved,  and, 
more  important  still,  Natal  was  saved  from  a  sweeping  and  devasta- 
ting raid  of  savage  warriors.     Lord  Chelmsford  at  once  fell  back 
upon  his  base  of  supplies  in  the  Colony,  at      the  other  columns 
at  Etshowe  and  Kambula,  respectively,  proce.    -d,  as  already  stated, 
to  fortify  themselves  and  await  events.    Further  movements  were 
slow  in  arrangement  and  reinforcements  slow  in  coming,  but.  finally. 
Lord  Chelmsford  advanced  again  into  Zululand  with  4,0c    British 
and  Colonial  troops  and  a  thousand  natives,  and  on  July  4th,  after 
relieving  Etshowe  and  beating  back  the  enemy  at  Gungunhlovu, 
reached  Ulundi,  where  he  defeated  a  Zulu  army  of  20,000  men. 

Meantime  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  been  sent  out  to  super- 
sede Lord  Chelmsford  and  to  administer  the  regions  affected  by  the 
war.  He  arrived  on  die  scene  very  soon  after  this  decisive  conflict, 
and  was  able  to  report  to  the  War  Office  that  Zululand  was  prac 
tically  at  peace  again.  A  few  months  later  Colonel  Baker  Creed 
Russell  went  to  the  further  rescue  of  die  Boers  in  their  seemingly 
hopeless  struggle  with  the  Bapedis,  and,  on  November  28th,  stormed 
and  captured  Sckukuni's  stronghold.    One  of  the  melancholy  inci- 
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dents  of  a  most  unpleasant  ••  little  war  "  was  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Infu     /r"-   ^°  ^'*'"'  "•""  ■■"'  '<"«  '"  *^^  "•a 

all  told,  and  their  power  was  absolutely  shattered.     Cetywayo  after 
remaining  in  concealment  for  a  time,  was  eventu- 
ally captured  and  sent  to  live  in  guarded  comfort  "•**  "' 
near  Cape  Town.    A  litUe  later  he  was  aUowed  to  ^™'*  '■»P«'W 
visit  England,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  proved  himself  a 
dignified  savage,  and  in  1883  was  re-established  in  Zululand  after 
thepracocal  failure  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  attempt  to  govern  that 
region  through  thirteen  semi-independent  chiefs.    Civil  war  followed 
Cetywayo  died,  his  sons  Itept  up  the  internal  conflict,  the  Transvaal' 
.nn«ed  what  is  now  called  t|ie  District  of  Vryheid,  and  in  ,88; 
»hat  remained  of  the  country  was  p^daimed  British  territory 
Thus,  and  finally,  was  settled  a  question  which  threatened  the  veX 
«.s  ence  of  the  thirty  thousand  white  people  of  Na«d-surn,Ld^ 
^thin  dieirown  territory  by  three  hundred  thousand  Zulu,  and  faced 
«.  ho^er  by  a  st.„g  Zulu  nation  and  its  army  of  .5,000  . 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  vigorously  denounced  for  the  war  for  A. 
^sasterat  Isandlhwana,  and  for  everything  connected  w"  'he  mat 

only  did  what  was  wise  in  a  most  diflicult  and  dangerous    i,la. In 

h^chan'T'"^""'""'  *"'  Cetywayo  was^implyawatng 
his  chance  to  over-run  the  Transvaal  and  Natal.  In  writL  .^  he 
Colonial  Office,  on  March  ,,  ,879,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  poin  d  o^l 
necessity  of  taking  immediate  action,  and  the  difficult,  or  woTe  of 

exin  rr*'-'"  ""^  """  '»  ''•"'  commtica'^foj 
exact  authority  ,0  move  in  the  matter  of  compelling  redress  Z 
added:  ••  The  Zulus  had  violated  British  .errito,y's|ai„%™";„Vd^ 
Enghsh  protecrion,  and  had  „pea,edly  refus7i  the  r^^  ".  d" 
n-anded.     Could  a  final  demand  for  redress  on  this  .ccouTbe  p^t 
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poncd  T  It  seems  to  me  clearly  not,  with  any  safety  to  Natal  and  its 
inhabitants."  In  another  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office,  on  January 
13,  i880b  the  High  Commissioner  replied  to  some  atucks  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  declaring  that  "  in  the  judgment  of  all  military 
authorities,  both  before  the  war  and  since,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  Lord  Chelmsford's  force,  Redress 
acting  on  the  defensive  unthin  the  Natal  bound-  *'«*^«"*nr 
ary,  to  prevent  a  Zulu  impi  from  entering  Natal  and  repeating  the 
same  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  aiges  and  sexes  which  they  boast 
of  having  effected  in  Dingaan's  other  massacres  of  forty  years  ago." 
He  defended  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  incidentally  stated  that  the  dis- 
aster at  Isandlhwana  was  due  to  disregard  of  orders.  South  Africa 
was  for  a  time,  however,  the  grave  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  reputation, 
both  in  this  connection  and  that  of  the  Transvaal,  and  his  recall  foil 
lowed  a  few  months  after  the  writing  of  the  above  despatch.  But 
historical  retrospect  is  wiser  than  political  opinion,  and  time  has 
now  revived  the  fame  of  a  great  man  and  a  wise  statesman,  and 
declared  that  there  was  practical  truth  and  justice  in  the  farewell 
address  presented  to  him  by  the  people  of  Albany  in  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape  : 

"We  have  watched  with  the  most  anxious  interest  your  career 
during  that  eventful  period  when  the  affairs  of  the  neighboring  Col- 
ony of  Natal  were  administered  by  you;  we  perfectly  understand 
that  at  that  crisis  the  deep-laid  plans  and  cruel  purposes  of  the  sav- 
age and  bloodthirsty  king  of  the  Zulus  were  just  reaching  their  full 
development,  and  that  his  inevitable  and  long-expected  encounter 
with  the  British  power  could  no  longer  be  averted;  it  was,  no  doubt 
fortunate  for  that  colony,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  British  name, 
that  you  were  on  the  spot  ready  to  sacrifice  every  personal  consid. 
eration,  and  to  undertake  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  tremendous 
responsibilities  ever  undertaken  by  a  servant  of  the  Crown.  Your 
excellent  plans,  your  steady  determination,  your  unflagging  perse- 
verance, led  to  the  downfall  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  the  break-up  of  a 
most  formidable  and  unwarrantable  military  power,  and  the  ettab. 
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oily  desired  to  .ecure  for  SouKISiS?'  J*"  >»«  •y.leouti. 

bo.h  con,.i.«„„.,  .„,  ^,,^  n,.:.!^  T^elte:  JZT  '" 
■nee  had  al^y.  t  .,„  well  .«.ted  by  ,^,  tapelTluAo^  i 
.  e«  were  „„„e  of  the  eo.p,exi.i..  oi;  dual  IIT  ^toZ^  1 

.  ee,  fte   for«e.    were  no.  ,„,portt„,  enough  to  create  mcW  f„o 

TrwiivMl  ,  ^'""'?y  Pri"'«e«  and  immunitie.  of  the 

given  a„d  .ecut^'f  Telt  Tcti^'oT  ""•  "'  '"" 
made  then,  a  fairly  „ti.fied  P^...  andttve^;^"'",  "^  ""'^ 

pea^  in  that  li.de  Colony,  and  d.e  sn,al.  poTuhf^o": ht  Z 

.f^rht\r;:er;!r^".°''  --«=  -.^o^etl"; 

cii  uuc  CO  tJie  wise  administrat  on  of  the  rnlnn.'ai  <- 
cons«^.,o„aIgovernn,enMo  as,er.  a  righ.  to  cont^,  *e  1^"" 

Tx^ir  i"^"  T'"""'^  P--W  Sent  :r: 

ine  iransvaal  slave-raids  upon  Kaffir  trih*..  «r  i,    ^-i- 

general  sys..„,  of  "apprentfceship  ••  '^"'"^  "■*"*  '" 

i>  vemor  of  Cape  Colony,  had  been  appoin.ed  in  th.  p.,«,„  .f 
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Mr.  Martin  We»t.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Pine,  and,  in  1856^  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  brought  with  him  a  Royal 
charter  constituting  the  Colony,  separating  it  from  the  Cape,  and 
giving  it  an  appointive  Council.  In  1866  an  Assembly  was  created, 
with  the  same  limitations  as  to  responsible  government  which  char- 
acterized all  the  Colonial  Assemblies  of  that  time.  Mr.  John  Mac- 
lean, C.B.,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Keate 
became  die  first  Governor  of  Natal  in  1867.  His  successors  were 
as  follows,  and  their  names  mark  several  important  incidents  in 
South  African  history: 

1872,  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  k.  c.  m.  o. 

1873,  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  k.  c.  m.  o. 

1875,  Major-General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  b.  c. 
1875,  Sir  Henry  E.  Bulwer,  k.  c.  m.  o. 
i880i  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  c.  c.  b. 
i88o^  Major-General  Sir  G.  Pomeroy  Colley. 
1881,  Brig.-General  Sir  H.  Evelyn  Wood. 
1881,  Lieut-Colonel  C  B.  H.  Mitchell,  c.  m.  g. 
i88a,  Sir  Henry  E.  Bulwer,  k.  c.  m.  g. 

1885,  Sir  Charles  B.  H.  Mitchell,  k.  c.  m.  g. 

1886,  Sir  Arthur  E.  Havelock,  k.  c.  m.  g. 
1889,  Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  k.  c.  m.  g. 
1893,  Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson,  g.  c.  m.  g. 

Under  the  regime  of  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  occurred  one  of  those 
native  wars  which  illustrate  at  once  the  precarious  tenure  of  peace 
with  savage  tribes  and  the  danger  of  a  Governor 
falling  between  the  two  stools  of  a  weak  white  pop-     ^"  Uprising 
ulation  demanding  protection  against  the  serried 
masses  of  native  races  and  a  Colonial  Office  controlled,  to  some 
extent,  by  missionary  and    religious   influences  with    sympathies 
wider  than  tiieir  statecraft  or  knowledge.    Langalibalele,  Chief  of 
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ihe  Hluli.  in  Natal-,  tribe  which  wm  great  and  powerful  in  the 
<I«y.  preceding  Trf«ka-had  gradually  .trengthcned  hi.  people  in 
number,  and  in  training  until  he  thought  himaelf  able  to  defy  the 
Naul  Government,  and  to  send  hi.  young  men  into  neighboring  com. 
mun.tie.  to  purchase  gun.  and  ammunition  in  defiance  of  the  regu- 
lation.  of  the  Colony.     Me.«igc.  were  in  vain  .ent  from  Pieter^ 
maritzburg  demanding  an  account  of  the  matter  and  hi.  pre.ence  at 
the  capital.     Finally,  a   small    party  of  volunteer,  wa.   ^nt   to 
compel  hi.  obedience,  and  met  with  the  u.ual  preliminary  repulw 
Then  upon  a  thread  seemed  to  hang  the  peace  of  South  Africa 
Ungahbalele   was  known  to  be  held  in   high  respect  by  Kaffir 
tnbes  from  the  Caledon  to  the  Fish  River,  and  it  wa.  afterwards 
proved  that  he  really  had  tried  ti  effect  a  general  rising.    Prompt 
Oen.Wol.eley    '"'=*'"''"  ^*^''«  ^aken.  however,  by  all  the  Govern- 
Arrive,  in  Stato  "^ents—even  those  of  the  Republics  offering  aid— and 
the  Chief  was  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  Natal 
and  Cape  Mounted  Police,  captured,  tried  by  a  special  Court  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.    Meantime  the  influence  of 
Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  had  made 
the  Colonial  Office  doubtful  of  the  justice  of  these  steps.    The  Gov. 
emor  was  recalled,  sentences  were  commuted,  and  compensation 
was  given  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  a  tribe  which  had  suffered 
through  expressing  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 

The  coming  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  in  1875.  amid  much  glit- 
ter  of  state  and  ceremony,  marked  the  attempt  of  Lord  Carnar- 
von  to  promote  the  federation  of  the  Colonies;  and  ihe  despatch 
of  the  same  distinginshed  soldier,  in  1880.  was  an  effort  to  gather 
up  the  threads  of  military  organization  after  the  reverses  and 
successes  of  the  Zulu  War.  The  death  of  Sir  George  Pome- 
roy  Colley  at  Majuba  Hill  and  the  accession  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
with  instructions  to  make  peace  with  the  Transvaal,  are  land. 
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maikt  in  the  annals  of  the  whole  region;  while  the  coming  .of 
Sir  Walter  Hely>Hutchinson  in  1893,  ^>^  extended  powers  as 
Governor  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  marks  the  grant  of  complete 
responsible  government  to  this  miniature  Colonial  India,  twenty 
years  after  it  had  been  given  to  Cape  Colony,  and  nearly  fifty  years 
after  Canada  had  received  it  Under  this  constitution  there  is  now 
a  Legislative  Council  of  eleven  members,  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
cmor-in-Council  and  appointed  for  ten  years,  and  a  Legislative  As* 
lumbly  of  thirty-seven  members,  elected  by  popular  constituencies— 
mainly  white — for  four  years.  Tlie  Ministry  holds  office  by  the  same 
Parliamentary  tenure  as  do  all  British  Governments  under  free  in- 
stitutions,  and,  since  1893,  the  Prime  Ministers  have  been  Sir  John 
Robinson,  k.  c.  m.  c,  who  held  office  until  1897;  the  Right  Hon. 
Harry  Escombe,  p.  c,  who  succeeded  him  and  participated  in  the 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee ;  Sir  Henry  Binns,  k.  c.  m.  c,  who  died  in 
1899;  and  the  present  occupant  of  the  position,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Albert  Henry  Hime,  c.  m.  g.  The  franchise  of  the 
Colony  is  liberal,  and  every  European  who  is  a 
British  subject  and  possesses  real  property  worth 
II250,  occupies  such  property  at  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than  ^50^ 
or  is  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  $480  and  upwards,  can  vote.  He  must, 
however,  have  resided  in  the  Colony  for  three  years.  Natives  are 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  same  conditions  after  seven  years'  volun- 
tary exemption  from  the  action  of  the  special  native  laws  and  the 
tribal  system. 

One  of  the  curious  conditions  of  Natal,  and  which  entides  the 
Colony  to  consideration  as  a  sort  of  miniature  India,  has  been  else- 
where casually  referred  to.  It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  in  a  coun- 
try which  combined  tropical  vegetation  with  a  healthful  climate  and 
with  a  great  reserve  force  of  natives  for  local  labor,  immense  devel  • 
opment  of  production  might  be  possible.    Coffee,  sugar,  arrowroot, 
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ence  or  dependence     In  Al.  j«    i     •  '"""' "'  P*™'"'- 

«.n.r.c.  for.  J™  of  ;:,^"'';^?"V!r' "'"'"'■''''  """" 
hir«l  immigrants  „  a  X.how.^  l'!?  """  """  ""  "P'  *"= 
down  forg«xl  in  a  land  wi  teh  „  .1  ^"''  '°  "'"™- '"''  «"'«'l 
•o  .he  one  Z\^tx2^t'^''^"^'^'^^y*''^'«" 

India,  and  through  .heir  Z,„     T  °'  "•"■*"""  "»*«' '"  f™"- 

-^  or  re.„„g^„-.:  rr.t  :L;:rZgr  r:^ :: 

were  i7rw^  •      o  **  population,   there 

;m.  ^.do  n^*:;:^:,:  -rgTa.j.rr""""- '- 

the  country,  or  in  anv  sfn.-  »     •       «  greatly  to  the  revenues  of 
.dd  appre^Hy  .0  Z'^^^ZZZ  T?-  :""""■  ■""  *'^  "" 

,       '"*'»'>"«rconne«ion;h   "Je^tT  "'"r"'"'"- 

I«ra  invested  in  the  su«r  i  J  ^'' "''"  foi"- million  dol- 

po«ibili.ies  exi,.  i„  ,|,i,  ,„",  o^he'r^Zl  7  ,  '  "'""'"«''  «'=" 
opmer.;  had  only  j„,.  commenced  ^he  I?! '''"''°"\«"»"'  "^-'l" 
.he  cental  resource  of  the  ColonrtstXr  "''"'''"'''• "" 
•ogether  with  a  fair  amount  of  sZl  ''  >",""''  "=""'  "'""«■ 
cultivation  of  maize  oats  LJl        ^     "gnc-'tural  work  such  as  the 

kinds.    Fruit  sZV'L      7' '"'""'"  """  "•«"""«  "f  various 

e...  were,  of  ^e.^  r^^"::^?,::--  r:?  "-'"^ 

—  were  ^L'.  "^riir  ^^ ^  1^^.  J- 
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Id  which  the  Boeri  defeated  the  EnglUh  and  (ained  internal  indcpcndnnre. 
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vanced  during  the  same  period  from  $i  1,000,000  to  $29,900,000,  and 
the  revenue  from  five  millions  to  eleven  millions.  Durban  became 
the  port  for  a  large  transit  trade  to  the  interior  States.  The  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  grew  from  361,000  in  1867  to  543,900  in  1891,  and 
829,000  in  1 898-— four  hundred  thousand  of  this  increase  being 
amongst  the  natives.  Educational  progress  was  excellent.  In  1892 
the  regular  attendance  at  Government  and  inspected  schools  was 
6,000,  while  2,200  attended  private  schools,  and  only  some  200  chil- 
dren were  reported  as  receiving  no  education.  There  were  74 
schools  for  natives,  with  a  total  attendance  of  4.050,  and  24  schools 
for  Indian  children,  with  an  attendance  of  1,402.  In  1897  there  were 
7,685  in  regular  attendance  a*-  Government  and  inspected  schools, 
and  1,600  at  the  private  schools.  There  were  159  native  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  8,542,  and  30  Indian  schools  with  1,961  pupils. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  historic  life  of  Natal  since  the  days  of 
Dutch  and  native  turmoil  has  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  eventful 


period  of  1876-81,  been  a  stormy  one.    The  Dutch 


England's  Wise 


are  too  much  in  the  minority  to  cause  much  trouble,  and  Generous 
and  a  fair  measure  of  good  feeling  seems  to  have  pre-  PoWcy 
vailed  locally.  The  whole  white  population  are  fairly  well  agreed 
upon  franchise  questions  as  the  free  British  principle  works  out  in 
the  practical  exclusion  of  the  ignorant  and  tribal  savage.  They  are 
at  one  upon  tariff  matters,  and  the  present  system  is  for  revenue 
only  and  is  very  low — the  ordinary  ad  valorum  rate  being  five  per 
cent  Politics  have  not  been  as  bitter  as  in  Cape  Colony,  owing  to 
a  practical,  though  not  always  expressed,  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
good  reasons  existed  for  not  giving  complete  control  over  an  im- 
mense black  population,  involving  in  its  results  at  times  the  whole 
Imperial  policy  and  system  in  South  Africa,  into  the  hands  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  thousand  white  men,  women  and  children,  all  told. 
The  wise  handling  of  the  native  problem,  the  conciliation  of  the 
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Kaffir  and  the  careful  local  laws,  did,  however,  make  this  finally  pos- 
sible, and  the  Government  of  the  Colony  since  1893  has  been  aU 
that  could  be  reasonably  desired.    There  is  some  rivalry  with  Cape 
Colony,  owing  to  the  Otter's  annexation  of  Griqualand  East  and 
Pondoland  which  Natal  had  hoped  to  acquire,  and  also,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  railway  competition  of  the  richer  and  stronger 
Colony.    But  Natal  has  been  allowed  to  absorb  Zululand  and  Tonga- 
land  on  its  eastern  border,  and  to  thus  reach  up  to  Portuguese  terri- 
tory.   The  people  have  also  led  an  easy  and  tranquil  life,  and  are  as 
a  rule  comfortably  off.     Now,  of  course,  this  is  all  changed,  and  the 
Uttle  Colony  is  the  scene  of  an  Empire-making  strife,  while  its 
fruitful  soil,  or  beautiful  valleys  and  picturesque  hills,  resound  with 
the  march  of  armed  men  and  ecljo  with  the  roar  of  artillery.    A 
tardy  measure  of  healthful   progress  has  thus  been  suddenly  and 
summarily  arrested;  but  in  the  end  it  is  probable  that  good  will 
come  of  evil  and  the  natural  riches  of  a  splendid  region  be  more 
generally  recognized  and  developed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  Review  of  the  South  African  Question. 

THE  South  African  War  of  1899  grew  out  of  racial  conditions 
and  national  considerations  far  apart  from,  and  long  pre- 
cedent to,  the  growth  of  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  or 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  and  gold.     It  arose,  primarily,  from 
racia^^  tendencies  which  had  grown  more  and  more  opposed  to  each 
other  as  the  climate  and  conditions  of  South  Africa  accentuated 
their  peculiarities.     History  and  tradition  had  early  driven  into  the 
Boer's  heart  an  intense  intolerance  of  religious  thought  to  which 
the    isolation     of    the    veldt    added    an    almost    Religious  In- 
incomprehensible  iguorance.     A  wider  survey  of    tolerance  of 
the  world  and  a   fuller  grasp    of   the   essentials    the  Boers 
of  liberty  had,  meanwhile,  developed  in  the  Englishman's  mind* 
a  love  for  free  religious  thought  and  practice  to  which  his  be- 
lief  in   schools  and  his  affection  for  literature  and  the  press 
added  strength  and  character.      The    Dutchman  was   nomadic 
in  life,  pastoral  in  pursuit,  lazy  and  sluggish  in  disposition.    The 
Englishman  was  at  times  restless  in  seeking  wealth  or  pleasure, 
but  upon  the  whole  he  liked  to  settle  down  in  a  permanent  home 
and  with  surroundings  which  he  could  make  his  own  in  ever- 
increasing  comfort  and  usefulness.     He  drew  the  line  at  no  single 
occupation  and  made,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  good  farmer,  or 
artisan,  or  labourer,  or  merchant.     And  he  was  usually  of  active 
mind  as  well  as  body.  


■  I  ■»»  t>«  inml  KihI'tV— - 1-^-  «■  '  g«Mr«l  mbm.  «»d  IbcImI**  of  tlw  Scotchman  or  litohmfc 
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liberty  ,o  mfenor  races,  or  to  attempt  the  training  of  them  in  it, 
TwoOppo.it.  "se  and  applicatioa  The  Englishman,  on  the 
LX"'  »"'"^'»-«'.   '-«1  'iberty  in  a  broad   way,   and 

to  other,  as  freely  and  fully  as  to  himself.  The  one  'rate 
looked  upon  the  negro  as  only  fitted  to  be  a  human  chattel  and  a, 

Tvati^  7h"  "  r"  •''''  '"''■'"  '°^  ■"•Pavement,  education  or 
devatton.     The  other,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  the 

whe,h«  black,  or  red,  or  brown,  and  looked  upon  him  a,  fitted  for 
av.h«.,on    or  Christianity  and  for  freedom.     He  considered  him 
as  materal  for  good  government  and  for  fair  play.     Both  views 
however   have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  in  South  Africa  and 

r",  f  r'  '^''^  '"'''  «°"  '"^  *«  ""iv.  from 
Ae  standpoint  of  an  intolerant  and  ignorant  slaveK,wner.  The 
Colomal  Office  tried  to  treat  him  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
Ae  sympathizmg  and  often  prejudiced  missionary.  Hence  Z 
par,,  the  Great  Trek;  hence  some  of  the  Kaffir  Jds  and  c^^s" 
quen.  suffenngs  of  the  early  settlers;  hence  an  addition  to  the 
growmg  racial  antagonism. 

The  principles  of  government  believed  in  and  pnicticed  bv 
the  Dutch  and  British  in  South  Africa  have  been  and  are  diamet 
Two  Opposing    "rally  opposed.     The   one    took  territory  from 
^'r„°'°°"-     *^,  ""'r    "■""""  *"''   "■'«"--   he  could 

turn    in    .h,  ,  ,  "    "'""'"'    ''"'P'''  »"■'   *'*<>"«   «■ 

turn     „    the    orm  of  ,„.t  government,   for  hi,   own  purposes. 

The  latter.    „me    and  again,  avoided  the  acquisition  of  ,^. 

tory ;  expenenced  war  after  war  which  might  have  been  averted 

by  the  prompt  expre«,ion  of  authority  and  strength;  gave  up 
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regions  to  native  chiefs  which  had  afterwards  to  be  conquered  by 
force  of  arms;  tried  every  phase  of  policy  in  the  form  of  alliances, 
protectorates  and  ♦•buffer"  states  in  order  to  avoid  increased  re- 
sponsibilities; gave  up  the  Orange  Free  State  to  an  independent 
existence  nder  circumstances  of  almost  incredible  insistence;  an- 
nexed the  Transvaal  with  indifference,  and  gave  it  up  without  serious 
thought;  in  later  days  allowed  German  East  Africa  to  be  established, 
and  at  one  time  practically  declined  the  acquisition  of  Delagoa  Bay; 
permitted  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  to  annex  part  of  Zululand  and 
to  take  almost  the  whole  of  Swaziland  at  the  expense,  even,  of  pos* 
sible  injustice  to  the  natives.  And  all  this  from  an  honest  though 
mistaken  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  expansion  of  authority  or  ex- 
tension of  territory.  In  those  departments  of  Government  which 
are  apart  from  questions  of  acquiring  or  ruling   dependent  states 

there  was  the  same  antagonism.    Equality  being  an 

,      _,         .  V  Boer  Ideas 

unknown  principle  to  the  Boer,  it  was,  perhaps,    ^f  Democracy 

natural  that  he  should  endeavor  to  make  his  own 

language  and  laws  and  institutions  the  pivot  of  administration  in 

any  country  under  his  control ;  that  he  should  regard  with  suspicion 

and  fear  any  attempt  to  raise  the  status  of  surrounding  natives;  and 

should  reject  with  contempt,  in  the  Transvaal  at  least,  later  efforts 

on  the  part  of  civilized  aliens  to  obtain  equality  of  political  rights. 

The  Dutchman  in  South  Africa  knew,  in  eariier  days  as  well  as  at 

the  present  time,  absolutely  nothing  of  democracy  in  the  British 

sense  of  the  word.     Republicanism,  in  the  sense  of  Government  by 

the  majority,  he  does  not  even  now  understand — unless  the  majoritv 

be  Dutch.    To  dream  of  convincing,  or  trying  to  convince  otheis  b> 

argument  and  discussion  that  some  particular  policy  is  better  than 

another  has  always  been  far  from  his  point  of  view.     He  has  been 

too  long  accustomed  to  using  the  shot-gun  or  whip  upon  inferior 

races  to  deem  such  a  policy  either  desirable  or  possible. 
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A  ItsyiMV  or  TtfS  SOUTH  ATUCMl  QUHSTtOM. 
The  region  these  two  race,  were  destined  to  dominate  wa.  .,j 
u^  .  spkndid  one.    ,.  had  an  infinite  variety  of  re«,u«e  .^dZ^' 
producdo.  and  temperate  g™„.h.    Within  the  million  and  7l^f 
^a"  "..le.  of  South  African  territory  were  ™om  and  ve^  fo^/ 
v«  ly  greater  white  population  than  ha,  yei  touched  'JJll 
whde  evety  racial  pecuIUrity  or  pu„„.t  could  fin^t^ptetn!' 
jown,  and  .arm,  and  mine,  and  „p„„  i.,  rolling  veld,    t::.' 
lover  of  ,„.et  village  Kfe  and  retirement  nothing  could  JL™ 
pleasant  than  parts  of  Naul  and  Cape  Colony,  and  of  the  l^o  R 
publ^.    To  the  teen  bu,i„e,s  man,  eager  for  gain  and  inte«  u^t 
qu.ck  returns,  the  rapid  and  wealth-producing  pV«  o    4e  g^ 
mming  towns  gave  all  that  could  be  desired     To  ,1,.  L      . 
.piH.  willing  to  suffer  hardship^  and  I^re  iLt  t~ 
form  for  a  possibly  glittering  return,  the  diamond  and  gold  I^ 
offe«d  unto  d  opportunities.    To  the  hunter  and  tourist  a'nd  t^ve 
ler  the  mynad  wUd  animal,  of  the  interior  gave  a  pleasure  onlv 
«cond  to  that  felt  by  *e  Kaffir  and  the  Boer  then  hunu^Te  1' 
to  h.,  U.,r  or  the  elephant  in  i„  native  jungle.     To  the  man  fond  of 
V«ied  country  life  the  vast  plains,  stretching  in  varied  de- 

s?rts:r  n  ^i™'"!'"" «'«-"°"  ^^  cape  tow„  t. 

.„,!  A.     •  ■        T    ,  ■         '^  """"  f"'  P""'"''  occupation 

and  *e™s,ngofca,de  and  sheep  upon  a  veritable  thousand  hills. 
To  the  seeker  after  new  industries,  ostrich  farming,  mohair,  the 
feather  mdustry  and  diamond  mining  have  from  time  t^  time  proved 
Aegr^testatt^ction.    To  'befarmeror  planter  parts  of  the  region 
we«  emmently  fitted  for  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and 
the  cuI„va,,on  of  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar  and  rice.    To  the  restless 
and  wandenng  Boer,  South  Africa  seems  to  have  given  for  a  time 
everythmg  that  hi,  spirit  desired-isolation,  land,  wild  animals  to 
hunt,  mdependence  of  control,  freedom  from  the  trammel,  of  educa- 
«on  and  taxation  and  civilisation.    To  th.  quieter  Dutchman  tf 
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Cape  Colony  has  been  given  every  element  of  British  liberty  and 

privilege  of  British  equality;  as  well  as  land  in  plenty,  and  for  thirty 

years,  at  least,  the  pledge  of  internal  peace. 

According,  also,  to  the  lastest  figures*  the  material  progress  and 

recent  position  of  all  these  countries  has  been  good.    Cape  Colony, 

in  1897-98,  had  a  revenue  of  $36,940,000,  an  expenditure  of  $34,. 

350,000  and  an  indebtedness  of  $136,400,000;  a  tonnage  of  British 

vessels,  entered  and  cleared,  amounting  to  12,137,000,  together  with 

2,835   *n'les  of  railway  and   6,609  miles  of  telegraph;    exports  of 

$108,300,000,  and  imports  of  $90,000,000 ;  and  132,000  scholars  in 

its  schools.     Natal  and  Zululand,  combined,  had  a  revenue  of  $1 1,. 

065.000,  an  expenditure  of   $8,120,000  and  an   indebtedness  of 

$38,720,000;  a  tonnage  of  British  vessels,  entering  and  clearing,  of 

2,132.000,  together  with  487  miles  of  railway  and  960  of  telegraph; 

exports  of  $8,100,000  and  imports  of  $30,000,000;   and    19  222 

scholars  in  its  schools.    The  exports  of  Basutoland,    c*  *•  *• 

...  ,  .     ;  Statistics  and 

under  purely  native  control,  had  grown  to  $650,000    Finances  of 

and  its  imports  to  half  a  million.     The  length  of   South  Africa 

railway  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  was  586  miles  and  in 

Rhodesia  1,086  miles ;  while  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  former  region 

covered  1,856  miles.     The  South  African  Republic,  or  Transvaal, 

had  a  revenue  of  $22,400,000.  an  expenditure  of  $21,970,000  and  an 

indebtedness  of  $13,350,000;  announced  imports  of  $107,575,000 

and  no  declared  exports;  railways  of  774  miles  in  total  length  and 

telegraph  lines  of  2,000  miles;  and  scholars  numbering  11,552.   The 

Orango  Free  State  had  a  revenue  of  $2,010,000,  an  expenditure  of 

$1,905,000  and  an  indebtedness  of  $200,000;  imports  of  $6,155,000 

—chiefly  from  Cape  Colony— and  exports  of  $8,970,000,  which  were 

divided  principally  between  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal;  366 

miles  of  railway.  1.762  miles  of  telegraph  and  7.390  scholars  in  its 

*ff>*MMmpir*S^rim.    V.l.  H.    KejM  Hi,].  Trench,  Tr«bntr  ft  C*.,  Ltaiit.4.   U.dMi.  i^ 
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•chooli.    Tlic  following  table*  gives  an  easily  comprehended  view 
of  South  Africa  as  divided  amongst  its  Kaffir.  Dutch  and  English 
immunities  in  respect  to  mode  of  government  and  measure  of 
British  responsibility: 

Three  British  Colonies  J  Natal,   **  **"^'  }  Responsible  Government 

I  Bechuanaland,}  Crown  Colony, 
f  South  African^ 
Republic 
lies  •<  or 


Two  Republics 


Native  Territories  - 


Territories  of  ) 

the  Chartered  V 

Company     J 


I     Transvaal, 
t  Free  State.   J 

Basutoland, 

Zululand, 

Tongaland, 

Transkei, 

Tembuland, 

Griqualand, 

Pondoland, 


Full  internal  freedom 
within  terms  of  Conven- 
tions of  1852-54  and 
1881-84. 

\     Officers    under    High 
Commissioner. 

Officers  under  Cape 
Government 


{Administrator  who  rep- 
resents the  Directors  and 
Secretary  of  State  joindy. 


Yet,  with  all  the  varied  advantages  and  evidences  of  substan- 
tial  progress  and  prosperity  given  above,  the  present  war  has  broken 
out  m  a  result  which  could  not  have  been  different  had  the  whites  of 
South  Africa  been  dwelling  amidst  limited  areas,  restricted  resources 
few  liberties  and  a  crowded  population  of  competitive  classes.    Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  have  bee;^  pointed  out,  and  diey  in- 
elude  natural  racial  differences;  a  quality  which  Lord  Wolseley  de- 
scribed in  a  speech  at  the  Author's  Club  on  November  6.  1899 
when  he  declared  that  «  of  all  the  ignorant  people  in  the  worid  that 
I  have  ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  I  will  back  the  Boers  of 

*S»utkAfrU4i.    BjrW.BMllWoi«foM,M.A.   l^ondea,  1S9). 
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South  Africa  as  the  most  ignorant;"  the  inherent  desire  of  the 
Dutch  population  for  native  slave  labor  and  intense  averaion  to 
principles  of  racial  equality;  mistakes  of  administration  and  more 
Important  errors  of  judgment  in  territorial  matters  made  by  the 
British  Colonial  Office;  a  Dutch  pride  of  race  born  from  isolation 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  and  developed  by  various  influences  into  an 
aggressive  passion  for  national  expansion  and  a  vigorous  determina- 
tion to  ultimately  overwhelm  the  hated  Englishman,  as  well  as  the 
despised  Kaffir,  and  to  thus  dominate  South  Africa.    Of  the  elements 
entering  into  this  last  and  perhaps  most  important  evolution  the 
Afrikander  Bund  has  been  the  chief.     The  formation  of  this  organ- 
ization really  marks  an  epoch  in  South  African  history,  and  has 
proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  potent  forces 
in  the  creation  of  the  present  situation.     Nominally,  it  was  organ- 
ized in  1881  amongst  the  Dutch  farmers  of  Cape  Colony  for  the 
purpose  of    promoting  agricultural    improvement 
and  coK)peration  and  for  the  increase  of  their  in-     Afrikander 
fluence  in  public  business  and  government      In      °""** 
1883  it  swallowed  up  the  Farmer's  Protective  Association-also  a 
Dutch  organization.     Practically,  it  was  a  product  of  the  feeling  of 
racial  pride,  which  developed  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  Boer  in 
South  Africa  as  a  result  of  Majuba  Hill  and  the  surrender  of  188  r 
The  openly  asserted  influence  of  their  Transvaal  brethern,  and  of 
this  triumph,  had  prevailed  with  the  Cape  Boers  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  latter  were  able  to  compel  the  rejection  of  Lord  Carnarvon's 
federation  scheme  although  they  did  not  at  the  time   possess  a 
large  vote  in  the  Cape  Legislature  or  a  single  member  in  the  Gov- 
emment.    The  same  influence  created  a  desire  for  racial  organiza- 
tion,  and  the  result  was  the  Afrikander  Bund. 

Its  chief  individual  and  local  promoter  was  Mr.  Jan  Hendrik 
Hofmeyr,  a  man  whose  record  is  one  of  a  loyalty  to  the  British 
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Crown  which  seems,  in  some  peculiar  fashion,  to  have  equalled  his 
loyalty  to  his  race.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Bund,  and  during  its 
earlier  years,  he  could  easily  harmonize  the  two  principles.  How 
he  could  do  so  at  a  later  period  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  history  and 
of  personal  character.  Incidenully,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr 
attended  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887,  in  London,  and  contributed 
to  its  proceedings  the  then  novel  proposition  that  each  part  of  the 
Empire  should  levy  a  certain  duty  upon  foreign  products—above 
that  imposed  upon  goods  produced  in  and  exported  to  British 
dominions — and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  He  also  attended 
the  Colonial  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1894,  and  had,  consequently, 
received  all  the  knowledge  oi"  Imperial  development  and  power 

which  travel  and  experience  and  association  with 
ln"linpSrlo""      ^^  ru\tn  of  its  various  countries  could  afford.    He 

has,  since  1881,  always  declined  office  at  the  Cape, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  solution  of  the  personal  prob- 
lem must,  in  his  case,  be  left  to  the  future— with,  perhaps,  the  fur- 
ther intimation  that  he  is  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  by  local 
loyalists,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  owner,  or  controlling  influ- 
ence, of  Our  Land,  the  chief  anti-British  organ  in  Cape  Colony. 

From  the  first  the  Bund  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  not  only 
English  politicians  in  the  Colony,  but  by  a  few  of  the  more  sober  and 
statesmanlike  leaders  amongst  the  Dutch.  They  were,  however,  won 
over,  as  time  passed,  except  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
Sir  John  Brand — he  had  accepted  knighthood  from  the  Queen  as  an 
evidence  of  his  British  sympathies — absolutely  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  "I  entertain,"  said  he,  "grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  path  the  Afrikander  Bund  has  adopted  is  calculated  to 
lead  to  that  union  and  fraternization  which  is  so  indispensable  for 
the  bright  future  of  South  Africa.    According  to  my  conception  the 
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institution  oi  the  Bund  appears  to  be  desirous  of  exalUng  itself 
sbove  the  established  Government  and  forming  an  imptrium  in  im- 
ptrior    But,  wise  and  far-seeing  as  were  these  views,  the  Free  State 
President  could  not  hold  back  his  own  people  from  sharing  in  the 
movement     Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz.  then  a  Judge  at  Bloemfontein.  after- 
wards President  in  succession  to  Sir  John  Brand,  and,  finally.  Stole 
Secretory  of  the  Transvaal  under  President  Kruger.  joined  enthusi- 
astically in  its  organization,  and  soon  had  many  branches  in  the 
Free  State  itself.     Of  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Bund,  Mr 
Theodore  Schreiner,  son  of  a  German  missionary,  brother  of  the 
Cape  Premier  and  of  Olive  Schreiner-the  bitter  anti-British  writer- 
has  described  an  interesting  incident  in  the  Cape  Times.     He  says 
that  in  1883  Mr.  Reitz  earnestly  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
join  the  organization,  and  that  the  conversation  which  took  place 
upon  his  final  refusal  was  so  striking  as  to  indelibly  convince  him 
that  m  the  mind  of  Reitz  and  of  other  Dutch  leaders  it  constituted 
even  then,  a  distinct  and  matured  plot  for  the  driving  of  British 
audiority  out  of  South  Africa.     "During  the  seventeen  years  that 
have  elapsed,"  says  Mr.  Schreiner,  "I  have  watched  the  propaganda 
for  the  overthrow  of  British  power  in  South  Africa 
being  ceaselessly  spread  by  every  possible  means-    the  P^Ient"** 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the  schools,  the    War 
colleges,  the  Legislature-until  it  has  culminated  in  the  present  war 
of  which  Mr.  Reitz  and  his  co-workers  are  the  origin  and  the  cause 
Beheve  me,  sir,  the  day  on  which  F.  W.  Reitz  sat  down  to  pen  his 
Ultmiatum  to  Great  Britain  was  the  proudest  and  happiest  moment 
of  h.s  hfe,  and  one  which  has.  for  long  years,  been  looked  forward 
to  by  him  With  eager  longing  and  expectation." 

Branches  of  the  Bund,  within  a  few  years,  were  established  all 
over  Cape  Colony  and  the  Free  State,  and.  by  ,888.  the  sIow.moviu«r 
mmd  of  the  Cape  Dutch  had  grasped  the  radal  idea  thus  presents/ 
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with  tuffieient  popular  strength  to  warrant  the  holding  of  a  large  and 
general  Congress.  In  his  opening  address  the  President  spoke  of 
a  •'United  South  Africa  under  the  British  flag;"  but  at  the  mctt. 
ing  held  on  March  4.  1889,  at  Middleburg,  while  much  was  said 
about  the  future  Afrikander  union,  references  to  Britain  and  the  flag 
were  conveniendy  omitted.  The  platform,  as  finally  and  formally 
enunciated  at  this  gathering,  included  the  following  paragraphs: 

^f  v"  ''-T^*  ^^""j*"^"  National  Party  acknowledge  the  guidance 
of  Providence  m  the  affairs  of  both  lands  and  peoples. 

2.  They  include,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  the  forma- 
txon  of  A /ure  nationality  znd  the  preparation  of  our  people  for  the 
establishment  of  a  United  South  Afriou  ^ 

3.  To  this  they  consider  befong — 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  firm  union  between  all  the  different 
European  nationalities  in  South  Africa. 

h.  The  promotion  of  South  Africa's  independenct." 

There  was  also  a  clause  of  gratuitous  impertinence  towards  the 
Imperial  country— through  whose  grant  of  absolute  self^ovemment 
in  1872  the  Bund  was  now  beginning  to  aim,  with  practical  effort,  at 
Dutch  and  '^«  *^"a'  control  of  the  Colony— in  the  declaration 

English  not  that "  outside  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns 
Hwmonious  ^f  gouth  Africa  shall  be  opposed."  Under  the 
general  principles  of  the  platform  these  "domestic  concerns" 
meant,  of  course,  the  relation  of  the  different  States  toward  each 
other,  and  the  growing  rivalry  of  Dutch  and  English  in  matters  of 
Colonial  Government,  as  well  as  the  old-time  question  of  native  con- 
trol and  the  newer  one  of  territorial  extension  on  the  part  of  Cape 
Colony.  So  long  as  President  Brand  lived  and  ruled  at  Bloemfon- 
tein  there  remained,  however,  some  check  upon  the  Bund  as  well  as 
upon  President  Kruger.  If  he  had  opposed  the  Bund  actively,  as  he 
certainly  did  in  a  passive  and  deprecatory  sense,  the  result  might 
have  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  its  progress.    Brand's  policy  was 
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«,  Indirectly  and  quietly,  keep  the  ape  Colony  and  the  Free  State 
in  barmoniout  and  gradually  dowr  co-operation  instead  of  promot- 
ing  that  doMr  union  of  the  two  republic,  which  was  one  of  the 
.deals  of  the  Bund  leaders.     He  refused  to  accept  Kruger's  pro- 
posal  of  isolating  their  countries  from  the  Britisti  po^.e^sion^  and 
thus  promoting  the  policy  which,  without  doubt,  had,  smcc  iss 
been  shaping  itself  in  the  latter's  mind.     But. ...  i  SiJS.  S.r  J.  ).  Bran.J 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  F.  W.  Reitz.    Ti.c  iaH  .cnc«  or  tl,e  ne.v 
r6g.me  became  at  once  visible  in  the  platfon).  abov.  gu.  .0  \  ..U  i,» 
the  whole  succeeding  poKcy  of  the  Free  State.     It  no  v  a<^..med  a 

more  and  more  intimate  alliance  with  the  Transvaal,  .net  fre nrly 

dunng  these  years,  the  question  of  a  union  of  the  t.  ,  .  o.^ntrl.s  nas 
discussed.    Ini896  Reitz  resigned  and  accepted  the       „    ^ 
State  Secretaryship  of  the  Transvaal-a  position       Rh'oLV'i, 
analogous  in  personal  power,  though  not  in   the       *»»•  Front 
matter  of  responsibility  to  the  people,  with  that  of  a  Colonial  Pre- 
m.er.    Mr.  M.  T.  Steyn  became  President  of  the  Free  State  and 
t^.e  triumvirate  of  Kruger.  Steyn  and  Reitz  formed,  with  Mr.  W. 
P  Schreiner  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sauer.   in   the   Cape   Parliament  and 
Afnkander  Bund,  a  very  strong  Dutch  combination.   Jnst  where 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  stood  it  is  hard  to  say  now,  but  the  probabilities  are 

Aesetadl^^'''*^'''"  "'"^""'"''^  ""''^ '^^'  P^°''  ""^  ^^^"^  °^ 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  come  to  the  front  in  mining, 
.n  speculation  in  wealth,  in  financial  organization,  in  politics,  and  in  a 
great  policy  of  Empire  expansion.  He  had  studied  South  Africa  from 
he  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  as  few  or  no  Englishmen  have  ever  been  able 
to  do.  He  understood  its  Governments,  its  peoples  and  its  racial  com- 
Plexu.es  with  the  innate  thoroughness  of  genius  or  of  a  woman's  intu- 
>tion  To  him  the  looming  menace  of  the  Afrikander  Bund  was  as  clear 
as  It  had  been  to  President  Brand,  and.  from  the  time  when  he  entered 
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the  Cape  Parliament  in  1880  and  became  Premier  in  1890  until  hi, 
retirement  from  the  latter  post  in  ,895.  his  whole  heart  and  ambition 
was  devoted  to  preventing  Dutch  expansion  and  to  checkmating  the 
new  Dutch  organization  with  its  clever  manipulators  at  Preforia. 

bZ  S  ^A^  '^^^^^^  To  this  end  he  founded  the  famous 
Bntish  South  Afnca  Company,  and.  by  acquiring  control  over  the 
vast  areas  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabeldand.  effectually  checked 
Dutch  expansion  to  tiie  north  of  the  Transvaal.  With  this  in  view 
he  urged  upon  British  statesmen  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  a 
huge  stnp  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  same  Republic;  and  sup- 
ported with  his  influence  the  annexation  of  Zululand  on  the  south, 
east  coast,  into  which  many  Boe.'s  had  trekked  and  for  the  posses- 
sion  of  which  they  had  an  intense  ambition  as  opening  the  way  to  the 

Rhodes'  Policy  ^*'^'  "''  '"^^""^  '^^^""^  ^PP^ared  on  the  surface. 
ofConcUiation  *"^  ^^^^  of  them  were  not  fully  comprehended 
in  South  Africa  itself  until  long  after  their  accom- 
plishment. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  Mr.  Rhodes'  power  at 
the  Cape  became  felt,  as  the  great  interests  of  tiie  Chartered  Com- 
pany  grew  more  manifest  in  their  importance  to  the  Empire  and  as 
the  wealth  and  ability  of  its  Chairman  became  a  factor  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  Colony,  so  also  his  influence  at  the  Colonial  Office  was 
enhanced. 

^  At  the  same  time  he  developed  this  line  of  action  for  many  years 
m  conjunction  with  a  policy  of  public  conciliation  toward  the  Dutch 
everywhere.  If.  eventually,  a  system  of  kindly  co-operation  could  be 
evolved  and  the  principles  of  the  Afrikander  Bund  rendered  compara- 
tively  harmless  by  the  winning  over  of  its  strongest  men  at  the  Cape 
to  his  side,  and  to  the  continuous  expansion  of  British  power  in  the 
common  interest  of  a  United  South  Africa,  so  much  the  better  If 
he  failed  m  this  he  did  not.  however,  propose  that  the  Empire  should 
some  day  find  itself  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  a  thin  line  of 
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English ^etdement—mixed  with  Dutch-<iIong  the  sea-coast,  in  rivalry 
or  conflict  with  a  united  Afrikander  nation  holding  all  the  keys  of 
the  interior  to  the  north  and  stretching  from  the  Ddagoa  region  on 
the  east  to  the  German  possessions  on  the  west.     Hence  his  con- 
tinuous acquisition  of  territory,  and  hence  the  present  position  of  the 
two  republics— surrounded  by  British  soil  except  for  the  small  strip 
of  Portuguese  possessions  to  the  east  of  the  Transvaal.     Hence, 
also,  his  hope  that  as  British  power  grew  in  South  Africa  the  Bund 
would  eventually  see  the  futility  of  its  effort  to  make  the  whole 
country  a  Dutch  republic,  and  would  meet  his  policy  of  conciliation 
at  least  half  way.     Between  1890  and  1895.  when  the  Jameson  Raid 
and  his  resignation  of  the  Premiership   took   place,   Mr.  Rhodes' 
speeches  teemed  with  expressions  of  friendliness  toward  the  Dutch 
of  appreciation  of  their  rights  in  South  Africa,  of  sym-    £„  j^^^.g 
pathy  with  all  legitimate  aspirations,  of  appeals  for    Ignlrrncc  of 
co-operation.    In  his  Ministry,  from  time  to  time,  he    *^*  Situation 
managed   to  include  leaders  of  the  roll  such  as  W.  P.  Schreiner 
J.  W.  Sauer.  T.  N.  G.  Te  Water,  and  so  prominent  a  Boer  sup^ 
porter  of  later  days  as  J.  X.  Merriman.     But  it  seems  to  have 
become  gradually  apparent  to  his  mind  that  conciliation  was  prac- 
tically useless;   that  the   influence  and  power  of  the  Afrikander 
movement  was  daily  growing  stronger:  that  Kruger  had  become  too 
great  a  force  with  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  for  him  to  be  checkmated 
by  friendly  demonstrations  or  appeals;  and  that  the  oppression  of 
the  U.tlanders  in  the  Transvaal  was  a  growing  evidence  of  Boer 
unity  and  arrogance  just  as  the  increasing  electoral  strength  of  the 
Cape  Boers  was  a  proof  of  their  developing  power.     And.  above 
all.  he  xvas  aware  that  while  this  web  of  inter-state  Dutch  conspiracy 
was  building  up  the  Afrikander  Bund  into  a  great  anti-British  force 
England  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter  and  was  rest- 
«ng  in  tiie  belief,  expressed  by  passing  travellers  and  presented  by 
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the  usual  numl>«r  of  superficial  political  theorists,  that  the  Dutch  and 
Enghshof  South  Africa  were  not  only  dwelling  together  in  amity,  but 
were  developing  mcreased  sympathy,  and  that  the  Uitlander  trouble 
of  which  vague  reports  were  beginning  to  reach  the  British  public 
.-as  more  or  less  the  creation  of  a  transition  period  of  developmeni 
and  would  soon  settle  itself  ^ 

Transvaal  issue  without  war  between  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
to  play  wiU.  PresKlent  Kruger  at  his  own  game  and  overthrow  him 

Jameson  Raid  and  of  external  assistance  to  the  people  of  Johannes- 
burg     The  policy  was  carried  out  rashly  and  prematurely  by  his 
deputy,  the  Uitlanders  were  not  ready  and  did  not  redeem  their 
promises,  it  failed  and  he  had  to  retire  from  office.     But  one  impor- 
tant  result  was  achieved.     The  eyes  of  the  British  public  were  in 
some  measure  opened  to  the  seriousness  of  tiie  situation  in  SouUi 
Africa.     Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Ministry 
no  doubt  knew  something  already  of  the  general  position   from 
private  advices-if  in  no  other  way-and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
they  stood  b;-  Mr.  Rhodes  >*hen  the  Raid  came  before  a  Pariiament- 
ary  Committee  for  investigation.     They  had  not.  of  course,  known 
of  the  Raid  Itself  or  supported  its  aggressive  action.     The  code  of 
honor,  personal  and  political,  is  too  high  amongst  British  statesmen 
to  permit  of  anyone  but  a  sensational  journalist  or  an  unusually  vio- 
lent partisan  accepting  such  a  supposition  for  a  moment.     But  they 
did  understand  the  motive  and  were  not  prepared  to  punish  the  self- 
confessed  originator,  altiiough  obliged  to  allow  the  legal  punishment 
i  iT/'^r  P^^'^'P^**''-^-     Mr.  Rhodes  could  not  defend  himself, 
and  Mr.  Chamberiain  could  not  publicly  support  him  in  connection 
with  the  matter,  without  avowing  tiieir  belief  in  the  disloyalty  of  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  Cape  Colony  and  their  knowledge  of  a 
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■ecret  conspiracy  shared  in  by  the  chiefs  of  two  nominally  friendly 

republics.     The  former  would  have  involved  the  making  of  unwise 

charges  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  hardly  have  been 

proved,  and  if  proved  would  have  done  more  harm  than  good ;  the 

latter  would  have  meant  a  war  which  it  might  still  be  possible  to  avert. 

Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Bund  in  Cape  Colony, 

might  at  almost  any  time  during  recent  years  have  become  Premier 

and,   through  his   reputation  for  moderate  views     „«. 

.  ,  ,         ,  '    £norts  at 

might,  perhaps,  have  done  good  service  to  the  cause    Conciliation 

of  compromise  and  conciliation.     On  the  other  hand,    °°*  Successful 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  succeeded  in  this  respect  when 
Mr.  Rhodes,  between  1890  and  1895,  failed.     The  latter  did  every- 
thing that  man  could  do  to  hold  the  racial  elements  together  and 
checkmate  the  Kruger  influence,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Hofmeyr 
could  not  in  the  end  have  resisted  the  power  of  Pretoria  over  the 
Afrikanders  any  more  effectively  than  did  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner  in  the 
two  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war.     His  Ministry  would  have 
been  a  Bund  Government  just  as  that  of  Schreiner  is  to-day;  his  prin- 
cipal co-workers  would  have  been  instruments  of  Kruger  in  much 
the  same  degree  as  members  of  the  Schreiner  Cabinet  have  been; 
and  his  participation  in  the  general  Afrikander  movement,  or  con^ 
spiracy,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  would  have  been  more  danger- 
ous than  that  of  Mr.  Schreiner  because  his  loyalty  has  always  been 
asserted,  and  would  have  been  used,  consciously  or  unconsciouslv  as 
a  cloak  for  the  action  of  his  colleagues  and  friends.    In  1898, 1  jw- 
ever,  Mr.  Schreiner  took  oflfice ;  the  Bund  was  triumphant  at  the 
polls  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  Pariiament ;  and  had  a  wrak  Govern- 
ment or  vacillating  Colonial  Secretary  been  in  power  in  London,  Mr. 
Kruger's  day  would  have  indeed  come.     He  undoubtedly  built  upon 
this  latter  possibility  and  upon  his  personal  experiences  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Kimberiey  and  Lord  Derby.     To  demand,  even  in  the 
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days  of  Transvaal  weakness,  had  been  to  receive,  and  now,  with 
the  Uulander  population  under  the  heels  of  an  ironclad  law  and  of 
enactments  allowing  them  less  libeny  than  was  given  the  Kaffir- 
with  great  guns  guarding  Pretoria  and  commanding  Johannesburg  J 
coupled  with  the  consciousness  of  other  and  more  extensive  military 
Kruger'8  preparations ;  with  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 

OppSi^X         *"'"'"'"'  ^^'"P^'-^d  by  the  rash  aggressiveness  of  the 
Jameson  Raid ;  with  the  Orange  Free  State  in  close 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance  and  its  President  a  mere  tool  in  his  own 
hands;  with  clever  advisers  and  unscrupulous  helpers  such  as  Reitz 
and  Leyds;  with  the  certainty  of  European  sympathy,  the  expecta- 
tion  of  American  support  and  the  h6pe  of  active  interposition  on  the 
part  of  France,  or  Russia,  cr  Germany;  with  the  Cape  Colonial 
Government  in  tacit  sympathy  with  his  aims  and  in  occasional  active 
support  of  his  policy;  with  the  assurance  of  an  extensive  support 
from  the  Boers  of  the  Colony  itself;  it  is  not  surprising  that  Presi- 
dent Kruger  entered  the  lists  at  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  with 
great  confidence,  and  ultimately  faced  the  might  of  Britain  with  as- 
surance that  the  weakness  of  a  British  Ministry,  the  power  of  a 
European  combination,  the  interposition  of  the  United  States,  or 
some  other  providential  aid,  would  secure  the  abrogation  of  Ihat 
British  suzerainty  which  was  the  bane  of  his  life  and  the  chief  appa- 
rent element  in  preventing  the  supremacy  in  South  Africa  of  the 
Dutch  race  in  general  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  in  particular. 

But  he  knew  not  Mr.  Chamberiain  or  the  changed  conditions  of 
British  thought.  He  did  not  realize  that  the  days  of  indifference  to 
the  Colonies  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  posts  in  the  British  Government  and  had 
been  deliberately  selected  by  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  able  of 
modern  statesmen  as  a  suitable  field  for  achievement  and  labor. 
He  had  no  idea  that  die  retention  and  extension  of  British  territory 
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was  no  longer  a  party  question,  and  that  the  days  of  Granville  at  the 
Foreign  Office  had  as  completely  passed  away  as  had  those  of  Derby 
at  the  Colonial  Office.    His  very  knowledge  of  British  political  life 
and  its  see-saw  system  was  turned  into  a  source  of 
error  through  the  rapid  developments  of  an  epoch-    Chamberlain's 
making  decade.      It  must  have  been  a  shock  to        °"'    °  ^^ 
him  to  find  that  an  insult  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  form  of 
his  ultimatum  was  looked  upon  as  an  insult  to  a  dozen  other  British 
Governments  throughout  the  world,  and  that  the  invasion  of  the  soil 
of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  was  regarded  as  an  assault  upon  the 
interests  of  Canada  and  Australia  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain.     The 
days  of  weakness  had  indeed  departed,  and  despite  all  the  concilia- 
tory slowness  and  caution  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  during  weary  months 
of  controversy  the  iron  hand  was  concealed  beneath  the  glove  of 
velvet  and  there  was  nowhere  a  thought  of  surrendering  that  right 
of  suzerainty  which  preserved  and  ensured  British  supremacy  in 
South  Africa.    The  inevitable  war  has  now  come— the  struggle 
which  the  Gladstone  Government  shrank  from  in  days  when  the 
Boer  Power  was  weak,  and  which  Sir  George  Grey  spoke  of  in  Its 
wider  sense  when  he  declared,  in  1858,  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  Orange  River  State,  that  "many  questions  might  arise,  in  which 
it  might  be  very  doubtful  which  of  the  two  Governments  the  great 
mass  of  the  Dutch  population  (in  Cape  Colony)  would  obey." 

Its  more  immediate  cause  has  not  been  the  chief  reason,  though, 
of  course,  the  more  prominent  and  pronounced.  The  position  of 
the  Uitlander  was  bad  enough,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  drilled 
into  the  public  mind  and  explained  in  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  are  sufiTiciently  explicit.  Since  1895 
the  hundred  thousand  aliens—chiefly  British  subjects— established 
in  Johannesburg  and  at  the  mines  have  been  subjected  to  every  re- 
strictlon  of  liberty  which  Is  conceivably  possible.     None  of  the  rights 
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of  self-government  pledged  in  the  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884 
have  been  given  them  or  rendered  possible  in  any  succeeding  period 
Uitlander't  worthy  of  consideration.  The  press  h»4  been  gagged 

Many  and  public  discussion  prevented ;  the  Courts  had  been 

vances  ^^^^  subservient  to  the  Boer  Volksraad  and  the 

money  raised  in  taxes  applied  upon  armaments  directed  against 
Great  Britain  and  the  Uitlander.     No  attention  bad  been  paid  to  in- 
dustrial  development  or  financial  security  and   the  drink  traffic 
amongst  the  natives  had  been  openly  encouraged.   No  protection  had 
been  given  to  individual  Englishmen  and  their  families  by  the  Boer 
Police  and  education  had  becomeamatterof  Dutch  languageand  Dutch 
methods.     Roman  Catholics  were  cKcluded  fro'm  even  the  faintest 
chance  of  obtaining  the  franchise  and  monopolies  were  publicly  sold 
to  Hollander  favorites  and  adventurers.     Heavier  and  heavier  bur- 
dens of  taxes  have  been  laid  upon  the  Uitlanders — poll  tax,  railway 
tax,  road  tax,  miner's  claims,  digger's  license,  prospector's  license. 
An  enactment  made  in  1894,  in  addition  to  the  five  years'  residence 
required  of  adult  aliens,  declared  that  the  children  of  such,  though 
born  in  the  Transvaal,  must  wait  fourteen  years  after  making  claim 
for  the  right  to  vote.    The  respectable,  educated  Hindoo  merchants 
had  been  classed  with  and  treated  with  the  same  contempt  as  the 
indentured  coolies.     These  things  were  surely  cause  enough  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  intervention,  and  more  than  cause  for  his  sustained 
eflTort  to  obtain  equal  rights  for  British  men. 

Nominally,  therefore,  the  failure  to  modifiy  these  grievances  and 
abuses  of  the  Uidander  was  the  cause  of  the  condition  out  of  which  war 
came.  Practically,  the  cause  was  in  the  distant  past,  in  the  character  of 
tfie  Boer,  the  development  of  his  peculiar  history,  the  British  mistakes 
of  1836,  1852  and  1877,  the  aggressive  Dutch  pride  of  recent  years, 
the  historical  hatred  of  the  English,  the  growth  of  military  resources 
in  the  Transvaal,  the  evolution  o«  the  Afrikander  Bund,  the  deter. 
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mtnatton  to  create  a  Dutch  South  Africa.    The  means  for  success, 

even  to  the  most  utterly  ignorant  and  intensely  vain  Dutchman, 

were  not  apparent  until  the  gold  mines  of  the  Wit- 

watersrand  paved  the  way  and  the  revenues  of  the      x^c^^t 

little  State  rose  in  the  following  ratio  from  $889,- 

000  in  1885 — the  year  preceding  the  discoveries — to  nearly  $25,- 

ooo^ooo  in  the  year  1897: 


1886 $1,902,165 

1887 3»342.X75 

1888 4,422,200 

1889 7.887,225 

1890 6,145,300 

1891 4.835.955 


1892 $6,279,145 

1893 8,513,420 

1894 11,238,640 

1895 17.699.775 

1896 22,660,970 

1897 24.432.495 


For  an  assumed  Boer  population  of  litde  more  than  200,000, 
the  expenditure  of  this  large  sum  would  have  been  difficult  under 
ordinary  and  honest  conditions  of  government.    Nothing,  practically, 
was  expended  upon  the  Uidanders,  from  whom  the  revenue  came, 
and  nothing  upon  the  800,000  Kaffirs  in  the  country.     Nothing  was 
spent  upon  the  development  of  natural   resources,  and   but  little 
upon  the  extension  of  railways,  etc.     Of  this  $120,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  it  might  be  fair  to  allow  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  ordinary'' 
purposes  of  administration  and  development  during  the  twelve  years, 
or  one  million  per  annum  more  than  had  been  spent  by  the  Free 
State  in  any  year  of  the  same  period.     It  would 
then  be  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the  remain-   *io^*of*xaxea" 
ing  $84,000,000,  and  the  acquired  indebtedness  of 
$13,000,000,  have  been  spent  upon  fortifications,  armament,  subsidies 
to  foreign  papers  and  politicians  and  salaries  to  Hollander  adven- 
turers.   It  is  in  this  connection  a  curious  fact  that  the  imports  to  the 
Transvaal  in  1898  were  over  a  hundred  millions  in  value,  with  no 
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recorded  exports— except  gold,  of  which  the  production  in  1897  was 
over  $85,ooo,ooa  These  imports  must  have  consisted  very  largely 
of  ammunition  and  military  supplies,  as  the  Boers  are  not  a  people 
who  use  extraneous  products  or  luxuries.  Of  course,  the  Uitlanders 
were  responsible  for  a  portion;  but  the  great  bulk  must  have 
been  made  up  of  articles  very  different  from  the  usual  commodities 
of  peaceful  commerce.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary, which  led  up  to  the  diplomatic  crash  between  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  President  Kruger,  to  the  negotiations  conducted  by  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  and  the  two  Presidents,  and  to  the  invasion  of  the 
British  Colonies  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1899. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Colonies  and  the  War. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  and  perhaps  important  historical 
features  of  the  South  African  crisis  of  1899  was  the  sentt* 
ment  of  sympathy  expressed  by  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  the  co-operation  offered,  or  given,  by  the  Colonies  in  the 
ensuing  conflict  The  number  of  men  who  actually  participated 
from  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  New  Zealand  was  not  great.  But 
the  possibilities  of  aid  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  in  despatching 
the  Contingents,  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  war,  the  sudden  recognition  of  Colonial  responsibili« 
ties  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  the  fresh 

and  vivid  appreciation  of  the  vast  Imperial  bur-    Sentiment  in 
.  #    ^  «  .    .  ..     ,  the  Colonies 

dens   of   Great    Britam,    were    exceedingly    and 

vitally  important  Some  three  thousand  men  went  from  Canada 
and  over  five  thousand  from  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zea- 
land. Ceylon  contributed  Contingents  and  troops  were  offered  by  the 
Malay  States,  Lagos,  Hong  Kong,  the  West  Indies  and  the  leading 
Princes  of  India.  When  it  was  found  that  colored  forces  could  not 
well  be  accepted  the  various  native  Governments  of  India  proffered 
money,  armament  and  horses ;  while  Lumsden's  Horse  was  raised 
and  equipped  amongst  the  white  population. 

The  history  of  the  sudden  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
sending  of  these  Contingents  from  the  Colonies  is  most  interesting. 
To  participate  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  was  not,  it  is  true,  an 
absolutely  new  thing.  In  1885  New  South  Wales  had  sent  some 
troops  from  Sydney  to  »hare  in  the  Soudan  campaign  for  the 
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rehef  of  Gordon  and  they  had  duly  received  their  baptism  of  hard- 
ship  and  disappointment.     They  left  Australian  shores  amid  scenes 
of  wild  enthusiasm  and  under  the  initiative  of  Mr.  W.  Bede  Dallev 
an  eloquent  Irishman  who  was  then  Acting-Premier  of  New  South 
.  Wales ;  and  they  were  received  in  a  similar  manner  on  their  return 
At  the  same  time  there  had  been  carping  criticism  of  the  action 
taken,  a  certain  amount  of  political  discontent  amongst  the  Radical 
element  in  the  Colony  had  existed,  and  in  some  measure  a  reaction 
took  place  after  the  war  was  all  over.     There  were  not  wanting 
bitter  opponents  of  Imperial  unity  to  prophecy  that  it  was  the  last 
force  which  would  ever  leave  Sydney  to  fight  the  battles  of  Britain 
But  there  were  other  Colonies  in  Australasia  besides  New  South 
Australians  and  ^^^es    and,  "even    there,  the   little    wail    of   the 

Sou^da';"''"**'*^'?'''    ^^^    ^°°"    neutralized.       Dalley    died 
shortly    afterwards,    though   he    had    lived    lone 
enough  to  receive  the   blue-ribbon   of  political  honour-a  place 
in  the  Imperial  Privy  Council;  and  to  be  given  after  his  death  a 
commemorative  tablet  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  a  lasting  place 
in  British  history.     At  this  time.  also.  Canada  sent  a  small  force  of 
voyageurs  or  boatmen,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
F.  C.  Denison.  to  help  Wolseley's  troops  in  their  difficult  expedi- 
tion up  the  Nile.     But  it  was  neither  a  Government  action  nor  one 
which  the  public  had  thought  much  about,  and  it  consequently 
wielded  little  influence,  although  the  Canadians  did  their  duty  well 
and  received  the  warm  approbation  of  Lord  Wolseley. 

Of  course,  the  country  had  fought  for  the  Crown  in  days  of 
war  with  the  United  States,  and  in  i8i>i4nearly  every  able-bodied 
man  in  the  British  Provinces  had  stood  beside  the  scattered  line  of 
British  regulars  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes.  They  were 
doing  then  what  10.000  Cape  Colonists  and  scxx.  of  the  men  of 
Natal  are  doing  in  the  present  war.     But  it  was.  of  course,  a 
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struggle  upon  Canadian  soil  just  as  the  little  rebellions  of  1837  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Red  River  troubles  of  1870,  the 
Saskatchewan  rebellion  of  1886,  or  the  Fenian  Raids  of  1866,  had 
been.     So  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  therefore,  no  real  preced- 
ent  existed    for    the    Imperialist  demonstrations 
of    1899.      Large    numbers   of    Indian    troops —    the  Wars 
chiefly  Sikhs  and  Ghoorkas — had,  it  is  true,  been    With  the 
brought  to   Malta  in   1878  by  Lord  Beaconsfield    United  Statet 
and  Europe   in  this  way  electrified  by  a  revelation  of  unexpected 
British  military  resources;    while  similar  Contingents  had  been 
used  against  Arabi  in  Egypt  and  during  the  expedition  up   the 
Nile.     In  a  naval  sense  too,  the  Australian  Colonies  had  led  the 
way  in  contributing  to  the  Imperial  defence  system  of  the  seas  by 
paying  for  the  maintenance  of  a  British  fleet  on  the  Australasian 
station  from  1887  onwards.     But  this  exhausts  all  possible  com- 
parisons,   or    partial    precedents,    and   to   those    who   know   the 
Canadian   sentiment   of    a  few  years   since   regarding    Imperial 
armaments  and  the  assumption  of  increased  defensive  responsibili- 
ties the  present  situation  seems  very  striking. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  the  movement  for  Imperial  Federa- 
tion which  commenced  in  the  Dominion  in  1885,  and,  with  many 
others,shared  in  the  missionary  work  done  during  succeeding  years. 
It  is  without  hesitation,  therefore,  that  I  assert  the  greatest  of  the 

early  obstacles,  experienced  by  the  advocates  of 
1  .  1    A  T.  .     .  ,  .  Change  of 

closer  union  with  Great  Britam,  to  have  been  the    Sentiment  in 

fear  of  compulsory  participation  in  wars  of  all  kinds    the  Dominion 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  which,  perhaps,    ®*"*^*  ***5 
Canadian  interests  might  have  little  connection  and  Canadian  feel- 
ing no  particular  sympathy.     The  change  of  sentiment  since  then 
has  been  very  great.     It  had  already  been  shown  in  other  ways  by 
such  offtcial  action  as  the  granting  of   a  tariff  preference  to  the 
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Mother-Country,  in    1898,  of  twenty-five  per  cent.     The  wur  with 
the  Boers,  it  should  be  also  remembered,  was  a  Colonial  war  in 
which  British  subjects  had  been  attacked  as  they  had  for  years 
been  insulted  and  menaced  and  in  which  the  general  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  in  an  important  part  of   the  Empire  was  threatened. 
Moreover,  the  liberties  and  equality  of  position  asked  for  by  the 
Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  were  of  a  kind  which  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  had  a  century  since  given  to  the  French  population 
of  British  America  with  the  greatest  eventual  success.     The  diplo- 
matic contest  was,  therefore,  watched  with  continuous  interest  in 
Canada,  and  local  talk  of   volunteering  for  the  front  was   only 
checked  by  a  mistaken  feelipg  that  if  war  came  it  would  be  but  a 
small  and  insignificant  struggle. 

But   amongst  military  men  there  was  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  desire  to  raise  some  kind  of  volunteer  force  for  active  service. 
The  Premier       ^"  ^^'^  connection  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Hughes, 
and  Parliament   ^•'^'^     ^^    particularly   enthusiastic      He   intro- 
duced the   subject  in    Parliament,  on   July    12th, 
while  negotiations  were  still  pending  between  President  Kruger 
and   Mr.  Chamberlain.     The  result  was  that,  despite  the  fact  of 
Queensland   having  already   oflfered    troops  and  his  own  expres- 
sion   of    opinion   that   five   thousand    men   would  readily   volun- 
teer in   Canada,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  take  any  immediate 
action,  and  the  Premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  expressed  the  hope 
and  belief  that  in  view  of  the  absolute  justice  of  the  Uitlanders' 
claims,    recognition    would    eventually   be  given    them  and   war 
averted.     On  July  31st  more  definite  action  was  taken,  and  the 
following  Resolution  moved  in  the   House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster  in  the 
absence,  but  with  the  approval  of,  Sir  Charles  Tupper    as  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  was  carried  unanimously : 
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"That  this  House  has  viewed  with  regret  the  complications  which  have  arisen 
m  the  Transvaal  Republic,  of  which  Her  Majesty  is  Suzerain,  from  the  refusal  to 
accord  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  now  settled  in  that  region  an  adequate  participa- 
tion m  its  Government.  ^         V         V 

"That  this  House  has  learned  with  still  greater  regret  that  the  condition  of 
thin^  there  existing  has  resulted  in  intolerable  oppression  and  has  produced  great 
and  dangerous  excitement  among  several  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Her 
South  African  possessions. 

"  That  this  House,  representing  a  people  which  has  largely  succeeded,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  conceding  equal  political  rights  to  every  portion  of  the 
population,  m  harmonizing  estrangements  and  in  producing  general  content  with 
the  existing  system  of  government,  desires  to  express  its  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
of  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  authorities  to  obtain  for  the  subjecte  of  Her  Majesty  who 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Transvaal  such  measure  of  justice  and  political 
recognition  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure  them  in  the  full  possession  of  equal 
nghts  and  liberties. "  ^ 

The  members,  after  passing  the  motion,  sprang  to  their  ftet 
and  sang  "God  Save  the  Queen"  amid  a  scene  of  striking  enthu- 
siasm   which    was    duplicated    a    little    later    in 
the   Senate.     Following  this   expression   of  feel-    PoP"la«" 
ing  Colonel   Hughes  endeavored,  upon  his  own  re-    ^°***""*'»«> 
sponsibility.  to  raise  a  regiment  for  foreign  service  and  in  doing 
so  naturally  came  into  collision  with  the   head  of   the  Militia— 
Major-General  E.  T.  H.  Hutton.     The  result  of  this  enthusiastic 
rashness  was,  of  course,  failure  in  the  attempt  though  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  able  to  afford  a  distinct  indication  of  the  general  feeling 
m  favour  of  something  being  done  should  war  break  out.  Leading 
papers  took  up  the  suuject  and  favoured  the  sending  of  a  force  in 
case  of  necessity  and,  on  October  2d,  a  few  days  before  the  war 
began,  a  large  and  representative  meeting  of  Militia  officers  was 
held  in  Toronto  and  the  following  Resolution  passed  with  una- 
nimity  and  enthusiasm  on  motion  of  Lieutena  nt-Colonels  George 
T.  Denison  and  James  Mason  :  "That  the  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Military  Institute,  feeling  that  it  is  a  clear  and  definite  duty 
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for  all  British  possessions  to  show  their  willingness  to  contribute  in 
the  common  defence  in  case  of  need,  express  the  hope  that,  in  view 
of  .mpendin;:  hostilities  in  South  Africa,  the  Government  of  Canada 
will  promptly  offer  a  contingent  of  Canadian  Militia  to  assist  in  sun 
portmg  the  interests  of  our  Empire  in  that  country."     On  the'fol 
lowmg  day  the  Prime  Minister  was  interviewed  at  Ottawa  and  ex' 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Militia' 
or  a  porfon  of  it.  to  be  sent  out  of  Canada  without  the  permission 
of  Pariiament,  and  that  it  would  take  some  weeks  to  call  that  body 
together.    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  declared*  that  "there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  on  all  questions  that  mean  men- 
ace  to  Bnush  interests,  but  in  this  present  case  our  limitations  are 
very  cleariy  defined.     And  so  it  js  that  we  have  not  offered  a  Cana- 
dian  Contmgent  to  the  Home  authorities."    Meantime,  however  the 
matter  had  been  under  consideration,  all  the  independent  offers  to 
ro'r  .^^"Lir^'"'^"^  °''  ^^Siments  had  been  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  each  had  received  the  stereotyped  reply  that 
while  n^ot.at.ons  were  in  progress  no  further  troops  were  required 
Public  sentiment  soon  proved  too  strong  for  what  might  have 
been  in  other  circumstances  a  legitimate  constitutional  delay.     On 
wuror^r        ffP'r^'^^L^^th  sir  Charles  Tupper.  in  a  speech  at 
E^thut"™         Hahfax  offered  the  Government  the  fullest  support 
of  the  Conservative  Opposition  in  the  sending  of  a 
Contingent  and  on  October  6th  telegraphed  the  Premier  to  the 
same  effect.     The  British  Empire  League  in  Canada  passed  a  Ret 
lution  declaring  that  the  time  had  come  when  all  parts  of  the  Que  n" 

St.  John  Telegraph-^  strong  Liberal  paper-^leclared  on  Septem- 
ber  30th  that  "Canada  should  not  only  send  a  force  to  the  -^rs- 
vaal.  but  should  maintain  it  in  the  field."    The  Montreal  Star  sought 

*  T«wnt«  Cl»tt,  OctoWr  4,  1899. 
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and  received  telegrams  from  the  Mayor  of  nearly  every  town  in  the 
Dominion  endorsing  the  proposal  to  dispatch  military  assistance  to 
fellow-subjects  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnston.  Mayor  of 
Belleville,  represented  the  general  tone  of  these  multitudinous  mes- 
sages in  the  words:  "It  is  felt  that  the  Dominion,  being  a  partner 
in  the  Empire,  should  bear  Imperial  responsibilities  as  well  as  share 
in  Imperial  honors  and  protection."  The  Toronto  Giobe—ih^  lead- 
ing  Ontario  Liberal  paper-also  supported  the  proposal,  and  soon 
the  country  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  was  stirred  as  it  had  not 
been  since  the  North-west  Rebellion  of  1885-perhaps  as  it  has 
never  been  in  the  sense  of  covering  the  entire  Dominion. 

There  was,  inevitably,  some  opposition,  and  it  was  largely 
voiced  by  the  Hon.  J.  Israel  Tarte.  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the 
Dominion  Government.     It  was  not  a  note  of  disloy- 
alty; it  was  simply  the  expression  of  a  lack  of  en-*^***  Opposition 
thusiasm  and  the  magnifying  of  constitutional  ja^T'''^^**  °""""*** 
gers  or  difficulties.     No  one  in  Canada  expected  the  French  Can- 
adians, amongst  whom  Mr.  Tarte  was  a  party  leader,  to  look  upon 
the  matter  with  just  the  same  warmth  of  feeling  as  actuated  Eng- 
lish  Canadians;  and  very  few  believed  that  the  absence  of  this  enthu- 
siasm indicated  any  sentiment  of  disloyalty  tt   the  Crown  or  to  the 
country.    The  people  of  Quebec  had  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  participation  in  British  wars  and  Imperial  defence;  they  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  much  the  same  position  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  had  been  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  before.   The  inlluences  making 
for  closer  Empire  unity  could  never  in  their  case  include  a  racial  link 
or  evolve  from  a  common  language  and  literature.     The  most  and 
best  that  could  be  expected  was  a  passive  and  not  distinctly  un- 
friendly acquiescence  in  the  new  and  important  departure  from  pre- 
cedent  and  practice  which  was  evidenced  by  the  announcement,  on 
October  12th,  that  a  Canadian  Contingent  had  been  accepted  by 
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the  Imperial  Government  and  was  to  be  dispatched  to  South  Africa 
There  was  no  active  opposition  to  the  proposal  except  from  a  sec" 
t.on  of  the  French-Canadian  press  edited  by  Frenchmen  from  Paris 
and  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  resigned  his  seat  as  a  pro.' 
test  and  was  afterwards  re-elected  by  acclamation-both  parties 
deemmg  .t  wisest  to  treat  the  matter  as  of  no  importance.     Mr 
Tarte  eventually  fell  into  line  with  his  colleagues,  but  with  the  pub^ 
he  announcement  that  he  did  not  approve  the  principle  of  sending 
troops  abroad  without  Pariiamentary  sanction;  that  he  had  obtained 
the  Government's  approval  to  an  official  statement  that  this  action 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent;  and  that  he  thought  the 
only  way  to  adequately  meet  similar  situations  in  future  was  by  defi 
n.te  and  permanent  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  authorities  and 
representation  in  Imperial  Councils.     Upon  the  subject  as  a  whole 
h.s  attitude  was  certainly  logical  and  loyal,  but  in  effect  it  was  un- 
timely,  unpopular  and  unnecessary.     And  the  continued  utterances 
of  h.s  paper-Z.  Patrie  of  Montreal_were  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  .rntate  loyal  sentiment  and   arouse    serious   misapprehension 
amongst  French  Canadians.  ^    "cnsion 

However  the  feeling  of  the  country  generally  was  too  fervent 
o  permit  of  this  obstacle  having  anything  m.re  than  an  ephemeral 

^LrT7  Tr^l'  ^"'  '"^  °PP°^'^'°"  -h-'^  --ght  exist 
amongst  French  Canadians  assumed  an  essentially  passive  cha,,cter. 
Toward  the  end  of  October  an  already  announced  pledge  from  an 
anonymous  friend  of  Sir  Charies  Tupper's  to  insure  the  L  o7  ea  h 

and  on  October  24th  the  following  message  was  received  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies :  «  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
desires  to  thank  the  people  of  her  Dominion  of  Canada  for  their 
stnkmg  manifestation  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  their  voluntary 
offer  to  send  troops  to  cooperate  widi   Her  Majesty's  Imperii 
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forces  in  maintaining  her  position  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects  in 
South  Africa.     She  wishes  the  troops  Godspeed  and  a  safe  return." 
The  first  Contingent  of  one  thousand  men  steamed  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Quebec  on  October  30th,  after  fare- 
well  banquets  to  the  officers  and  an  ovation  from  im-  ^  Message  from 
mense  crowds  in  the  gaily  decorated  streets  of  the  *^*  ^"'"      • 
"Ancient  Capital."     For  weeks  before  this  date  little  divisions  of  50.  or 
100.  or  1 25  men  had  been  leaving  their  respective  local  centres  amidst 
excitement  such  as  Canada  had  never  witnessed  before.     St.  John 
and  Halifax,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  met  by  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  a  wild  outburst  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.     Toronto  and  Winnipeg  responded  for  the  centre  of 
the  Dominion,  and  at  the  Quebec  "send^ff"  there  were  delegations 
and  individual  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     Every 
village  which  contributed  a  soldier  to  the  Contingent  also  added  to 
the  wave  of  popular  feeling  by  marking  his  departure  as  an  event  of 
serious  import,  while  Patriotic  Funds  of  every  kind  were  started  and 
well  maintained  throughout  the  country.     It  was,  indeed,  a  mani- 
festation of  the  military  and  Imperial  spirit  such  as  Canadians  had 
never  dreamed  of  seeing,  and  for  many  months  the  words  upon 
every  lip  were  those  oi'  ihe  popular  air,  "  Soldiers  of  the  Queen." 
To  quote  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Borden,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
at  the  Quebec  Banquet  on  October  29th:     "This  was  a  people's 
movement,  not  that  of  any  Government  or  party ;  it  emanated  from 
the  whole  people  of  Canada,  and  it  is  being  endorsed  by  them  as 
shown  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  people  at  all  points  where  the 
troops  started  from."     The  Eari  of  Minto,  as  Governor-General,  in 
bidding  official  farewell  to  the  troops  on  the  succeeding  day,  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea,  and  added,  in  words  of  serious  importance 
when  coming  from  the  Queen's  Representative  and  bearing  indi- 
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in  the  history  of'r|S"f.r"&''r?''  4't  ^  "^  "C" 
to  the  Imperial  cause  toXre  t  JoX  ,"'''  ""?!  ""'''  """iary  gift 
of  the  Irap\.rial  a?my    Thev  had  fn^Ps^^H""'  ■  "•''  '''"S«"  "<»  S'""" 

prove  more  binding  .ha'„  .„y  watp'eriTlt'ns&n'..'''""''" 

Lieut'^olonefw  f ""  "' ""  '^""""K"' »"«  it.  Commander. 
I..eut<;olonel  W.  D.  Otter,  who  had  seen  active  service  in  the 

cln'ro^'^C  pT^'r  •'°'°"''    ^•'-""    B„chan     Lie* 
A  DenI  f        .     ■  ""J"  ^-  '^^  M^^Do-g-ll  and  Major  S.  J. 

A.  Demson.  afterwards  appointed   to  Lord  Roberts'  Staff     The 
^roopsh^  SaH.nia„  arrived  a.  Cape  Town  on  U.e  .he" 

Sr  Alfred  M.lner  cabling  Lord  Minto  that:     "The  people  here 

ber  of  Ae  enemy  were  captured,  but  the  incident  was  chiefll 
memorable  as  the  firs,  time  in  his.„ry.  as  well  as  in  Ae^rtelf 
when  Canadians  and  Australians  have  fought  side  by  side  wrBr^t^h 
regular  .roops  Meanwhile  public  feeling  in  Canada  seemed  .o  fa  :' 
the  sendmg  of  further  aid,  and  its  teasibility  was  more  Aan  shown 
by  the  thousands  who  had  volunteered  for  .he  firs.  Contingen   r. 
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ftiid  above  those  selected.  But  it  was  not  until  some  of  the  earlier 
reverses  of  the  war  took  place  that  the  offer  of  a  second  Contingent 
was  pressed  upon  the  Home  Government.  On  No- 
vember 8th,  however,  it  was  declined  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  a  week  later  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote 
the  following  expressive  words  to  the  Governor- 
General: 

"The  jfreat  enthusiasm  and  the  general  eagerness  to  take  an 
active  part  m  the  military  expedition  which  has  unfortunately  been 
found  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  British  rio|«s  and  interests 
m  South  Africa  have  afforded  much  gratification  to  Her  Majesty's 
^^overnment  and  the  people  of  this  country.  The  desire  exfiibited 
to  share  in  the  risks  and  burdens  of  empire  has  been  welcomed 

!t^  w.^IfK  *  ^T°[  °^  '^^  '^^"""'^  '^'y^'^y  °f  »*^«  Dominion  and  of 

?S.Trf^''" '  ^'^^.P^'-^y  P"'"sued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 

n  South  Africa,  but  also  as  an  expression  of  that  growing  feclinir  of 

the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Emoire  which  has^marked  the  rela- 

tions  of  the  Mother  Country  with  the  Colonies  during  recent  years." 

On  December  i8th  events  in  South  Africa  and  the  pressure  of 
loyal  proffers  of  aid  from  Australia  and  elsewhere  induced  the  Im- 
perial  Government  to  change  its  mind,  the  Second  Contingent  was 
accepted,  and  once.again  the  call  to  arms  resounded  throughout 
Canada.    The  first  Regiment  had  been  composed  of  infantry,  the 
second  was  made  up  of  artillery  and  cavalry.     Eventually,  it  was 
decided  to  send  1,220  men.  together  with  horses,  guns  and  complete 
equipment,  and  they  duly  left  for  the  Cape  in  detachments  toward 
the  end  of  January  and  in  the  beginning  of  February.     A  third 
force  of  400  mounted  men  was  recruited  in  the  latter  month  and 
sent  to  the  seat  of  war  fully  equipped  and  with  all     Additional 
expenses  paid  through  the  personal  and  patriotic     Coming"ent. 
generosity  of  Lord  Strathcona  and   Mount  Royal,      ^«'^* 
the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London.    In  addition  to  «  Strath- 
cona's  Horse"  another  independent  force  of  125  men  was  offered  in 
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similar  fashion  by  the  British  Columbia  Provincial  Government  and 
duly  accepted  at  London  and  Ottawa,  while  a  movement  was  com- 
menced to  proffer  an  organized  Dominion  Brigade  of  10.000  men  if 
required.    Little  wonder,  when  such  a  popular  spirit  was  shown,  and 
when  the  anxiety  to  enlist  and  the  influence  used  to  obtain  a  chance  of 
going  to  the  front  were  greater  than  men  show  to  obtain  positions 
of  permanent  financial  value,  that  Lord  Roberts,  shortly  after  iiis 
appointment  to  South  Africa,  should  have  cabled  his  expression  of 
belief  that:  "Th^.  action  of  Canada  will  always  be  a  glorious  page  in 
the  history  of  the  sons  of  the  Empire.    I  look  for  great  things  from  the 
men  she  has  sent  and  is  sending  to  the  front."    Meantime  even  the 
slightest  opposition  to  the  policy  of  aiding  the  Empire  had  died  out 
-in  fact,  its  assertion  would  have  been  dangerous,  or  at  least  un- 
pleasant,  and  when  Parliament  met  eariy  in  February  the  Govern- 
ment announced  its  intention  of  asking  a  vote  of  two  million  dollars 
for  expenses  m  the  despatch  of  the  Contingents  and  for  tlie  payment 
after  their  return,  or  to  their  heirs,  of  an  addition  to  the  ordinary 
wage  of  the  British  soldier.     This  brief  description  of  Canada's 
action  during  an  eventful  period  may  be  concluded  by  a  quotation 
from  the  speech  of  the  Hor..  G.  W.  Ross.  Prime  Minister  of  On- 
tano.  at  a  banquet  given  in  Toronto  on  December  21st  to  Mr.  J  G 
H.  Bergeron,  p.  m..  of  Montreal-a  French-Canadian  who  also  ex^ 
pressed  .n  fervent  terms  what  he  believed  to  be  the  loyalty  of  his 
people  to  the  British  Crown.     Mr.  Ross  declared  in  emphatic  and 
eloquent  language  that: 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  one  or  two  Contingents  should  be 
sent  to  the  Transvaal,  but  to  say  to  Great  Britain  that  all  our  money 
and  all  our  men  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  balance  questions  of  Pariiamcntary  procedure  when  Britain's 
interests  are  at  stake,  but  to  respond  to  the  call  that  has  been  sent 
throughout  the  whole  Empire  and  to  show  that  in  this  western  bul- 
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wark  of  the  Empire  there  are  men  as  ready  to  stand  by  her  as  were 
her  men  at  Waterloo.  It  is  not  for  us  to  be  pessimists,  but  to  have 
undying  faith  in  British  power  and  steadily  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
her  Empire.  He  hoped  that  the  present  strife  might 
soon  pass,  and  that  at  its  close  Canadians  will  feel 
that  they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  flag  that  has 
protected  them  and  under  whose  paternal  Government  they  have 
prospered  in  the  past.  Their  motto  should  be  'Canada  and  the 
Empire,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever.'" 

Throughout  Australasia,  from  the  commencement  of  the  crisis, 
there  was  great  interest  taken  in  the  question.     The  press  and  the 
pubhc  discussed  its  phases  with  ever-increasing  sympathy  for  the 
Bnush  cause  and  the  liberties  of  the  Uitlanders.     There  has  always 
been  in  recent  years  much  good  feeling  between  these  Colonies- 
partly  from  the  development  of  trade,  partly  from  Australian  admi- 
ration  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  partly  from  the  common  ties  of  life  in  a  tropi- 
cal or  semi-tropical  climate,  partly  from  the  keen  and  mutual  interest 
felt  m  Gordon  during  his  last  lonely  campaign  in  the  deserts  of 
Northern  Africa,  parriy  from  such  incidents  as  the  proffer  by  the 
Rhodes'  Ministry  of  financial  aid  to  the  Australian  Governments 
dunng  the  banking  crises  of  1893.    The  relation  in  sentiment  and 
practice  has,  in  fact,  been  much  closer  than  that  between  Canada 
and  the  Cape,  although  the  desire  to  help  in  time  of  need  could 
hardly  be  greater.     During  the  eariier  period  of  the  controversy 
public  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  its  details  in  the  various  capi- 
tals  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  resolutions  passed  somewhat 
m  the  terms  of  the  following  motion,  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Wrixon 
M.  L.  c,  seconded  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce' 
and  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  a  great  gathering  in  the  Melbourne 
Town  Hall,  on  May  16.  1899: 
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petitiS^TuetTot^h"'^'  'PTV""  ^J=  T«nsvaal  having 

Australia'.  Je  held  ,nto  their  grievances,  to  secure  the^  reform 

Sympathy  «/  abuses,  and  to  oStain  substantial  guarantees  S 

With  the  progress  of  events  this  feeling  of  sympathy  grew 
sm,nger  and  culminated  in  a  wave  of  military  and  loyal  enthusLm 

In  July  the  Governmenu  began  to  consider  the  subject  of  active 
par«c,pat,on  m  what  seemed  to  be  an  impending  struggle  and 
troops  were  offered  to  d.e  Imperial  authorities  in  d,e  ^dlo'wing 
order:  Queensland  on  July  „th,  Victoria  on  July  ,„h.  New  South 
Wales  on  July  „s^  New  Zealand  on  September  ,8th,  Western 
Australia  on  October  5th.  Tasmania  on  October  ,t„,  South  Au«™ 
ha  on  October  ,3th.  The  first  offer,  were  declined,  for  the  time 
being,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  hoped  war  would  be  averted  and 

ttde  Thl  ••", "'  ""' '"'""=  '"  ='^^""'=  '"  oP'"'/ hostile  atti. 
tude.  The  Legislature  which  first  moved  actively  in  the  direction 
of  organization  was  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  speeches  of  its 
leaders  on  September  .8th  indicate  the  general  view  taken  by  the 
people  themselves  The  Premier,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon, 
d  cured  that  "the  Colony  shared  the  privileges  of  the  Empire,  ani 

the  Hon.  W.  R.  Russell,  supported  the  action  of  the  Government 
strongly,  and  declared  that  "the  Colony  was  loyal  at  heart  to  "e 
Imperial  Idea.  It  was  not  merely  the  sending  of  a  few  men,  for  the 
power  of  England  was  more  than  enough  to  cope  with  the  trouble. 
He  hoped  die  British  flag  would  float  over  South  Africa,  and  that 
another  empire  like  India  would  be  formed  in  that  part  of  the  world 
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The  present  proposal  would  do  more  to  consolidate  the  Empire 
than  any  speeches  of  politicians."     Meanwhile  an  agitation  com- 
menced  m  Australia  proper  for  a  federal,  or  united,  contingent,  and 
culmmated  on  September  28th  in  a  meeting  of  the 
MiHtery  Commandants  of  the  various  Colonies  at   fh/'coW.^' 
Melbourne.  Victoria  was  represented  by  Major-Gen-    «»^  Australia 
eral  Sir  Charles  Holled-Smith.  k.  c.  m.  c.  c.  b.  ;  New  South  Wales  by 
Major-General  G.  A.  French,  c.m.c;  Queensland,  by  Major-General 
H.  Gunter;  W'     .rn  Australia,  by  Ct)lonel  G.  H.  Chippendall;  Tas- 
mama,  by  Colon.  \  W.  V.  Legge;  South  Australia,  by  Colonel  J. 
Stuart.     A  plan  was  carefully  evolved  and  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive Governments,  but  was  frustrated  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
hesitancy  of  the  recently  formed  Ministry  in  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lyne  had  not  long  since  defeated  the  Right  Hon.  G.  H  Reid 
in  the  Legislature,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  his  own  mind  upon 
this  new  subject;  or  else  he  was  seriously  afraid  of  a  possibly  hos- 
tile Labor  vote.    At  any  rate,  he  refused  to  move  in  the  matter  until 
Pariiament  met  again,  and  gave  reasons  not  dissimilar  to  those  ad- 
duced in  Canada  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  the  brief  delay  which 
afterwards  occurred  at  Ottawa.    On  October  5th  it  was  announced 
that  the  Queensland  offer  of  troops,  made  some  three  montlis  before 
had  been  accepted,  and  that  the  voluntary  proffer  of  service  by  some 
seventy-five  Mounted  Rifles  from  New  South  Wales,  who  happened 
to  have  been  drilling  at  Aldershot.  had  also  been  considered  favor- 
ably by  the  War  Olifice.     On  October  10th  this  latter  body  marched 
through  the  streets  of  London  on  its  way  to  the  front  with  bands 
playing  and  banners  fluttering  to  the  breeze,  and  amid  a  reception 
which  the  city  seldom  accords  to  events  of  less  importance  than  a 
state  visit  of  the  Queen  or  the  departure  of  an  army.     It  was  not 
the  little  line  of  mounted  men  in  the  characteristic  uniform  of  the 
Australasian  trooper  that  caused  a  manifestation  of  almost  unprece. 
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dented  popular  enthusiasm  from  the  densely  crowded  streets  of  the 
metropolis;  it  was  the  fact  that  this  tiny  force  represented  a  living 
AustraUa's  Royalty  in  tlie  breasts  of  Colonists  in  great  coun- 

Appreciation  of   tries  all  around  the  globe.     Naturally  such  a  "send- 

Protertion  °^"  ^^  '**  *^*'''' '"  Australia,  and  a  week  later  the 

Melbourne  Argus  was  able  to  say  with  patriotic 
enthusiasm  regarding  the  universal  desire  to  aid  the  Modier  Coun- 
try  that: 

"The  event  shows  to  the  world  that  the  Empire,  as  a  whole 
will  stand  and  fall  together.  Nothing  appears  to  have  impressed 
our  cntics  more  than  the  ease  with  which  lo^ooo  men  could  be  with- 
drawn from  India  and  landed  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  Cana- 
dian  and  Australian  demonstratibns  indicate  also  tiiat  there  are  still 
larger  reserves  (though  not  so  complete)  to  draw  upon.  And  we  in 
Australia  know  that  the  feeling  is  reciprocal.  We  realize  tiiat,  while 
we  are  ready  to  make  real  sacrifices  for  Great  Britain  if  she  requires 
them,  the  Mother  Country  would  exhaust  her  last  man  and  her  last 
shilling  to  guard  our  Austral  shores  from  insult  or  injury.  Saturday 
week  will  be  one  of  the  memorable  days  in  the  history  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  will  imply  that  British  victories  in  future  will  not  be  merely 
insular,  but  that  the  Colonies,  by  sharing  the  perils,  wiU  earn  a  right 
to  share  also  the  triumphs  of  die  flag."  ** 

As  in  Canada,  every  litde  town  and  village  and  country  centre 
contributed  its  quota  of  enthusiasm  and  recruits,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  island-continent,  throughout  littie  Tasmania  and  in  beautiful  New 
Zealand.  The  latter  Colony  was  the  first  to  get  its  troops  away,  and 
on  October  21st  tiiey  sailed  from  Wellington  amid  scenes  of  wild  en- 
thusiasm and  in  the  presence  of  25.000  people.  The  Governor,  the 
Eari  of  Ranfuriy.  briefly  addressed  the  Contingent,  and.  during  the 
Premier's  speech,  when  he  asked  the  significant  question:  "Shall 
our  kindred  in  the  Transvaal  be  free?"  there  was  a  tremendous 
shout  of  "yes"  from  thousands  of  throats.  A  few  days  later  the 
Governor  received  a  cable  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  expressing 
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the  gratification  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  home  and  the  ap. 
p«aat.on  of  the  people  generally.  The  Queensland  troops  left  on 
October  aSth  under  the  command  of  Lieut-Colonel    ^J 

hZ  ; "'  ^"■'''"'  '°^  ^'^  ^•'"^  ^^'"^^  -^  '^^  tTnT/nt."  L:.";e 

home  of  immense  masses  of  people  and  the  scene  of  ^r  Africa 
banquets  speeches  and  unlimited  enthusiasm.  From  Melbourne 
Sydney  Adela.de  and  Perth  the  various  other  Contingents  sa  led 
about  the  same  t.me  and  amid  scenes  such  as  the  pen  finds  it  hard  to 
d<«cnbe  m  cold  typ.  I,  .as  literally,  wave  of  patriotism  in  which 
Ae  Governors  and  Premiers-Lord  Brassey  and  Sir  George  Turner 

Wa^ri^'/r      ""'^"^  ^"'  ^'^  "°"-  ^-  J-  ^y--  o^  New  South 
Wales  Loni  Tennyson  and  the  Right  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  of  South 

Australia.  Z.  Ge.rd  Smith  and  Sir  John  Forres,  of  Western  Au!. 
traha-simply  represented  in  their  speeches  the  feeling  of  the  people 
and  were  supported  in  doing  so  by  Opposition  Leaders  and  by  every! 
important  element  in  their  respective  Colonies;  even  the  Labor  oZ 
gamzations  havmg  fallen  into  line  where,  in  some  cases,  they  had 
been  antagonistic.     The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  declared,  in  this 
connection  that  "the  remarkable  demonstrations  in  the  two  great 
cities  of  Australia  (Melbourne  and  Sydney)  on  Saturday  must  have 
convinced  the  most  callous  soul  of  the  deep-seated  hold  which  tV-^  idea 
of  Empire  has  upon  the  people.  ...  In  offering  troops  to       eat 
Bntam  for  service  in  South  Africa  the  underlying  feeling  is  that  we 
are  part  of  the  Empire  whose  supremacy  in  one  part  of  the  globe  is 
threatened.      Lord  Brassey.  in  addressing  the  Victorian  and  Tas- 
maman  Contingents  on  October  28th  at  Melbourne,  clearly  and 
eloquently  voiced  the  same  sentiment: 

Austli'irnor°.Vr^'°"if 'lu^P?''?^"''°"  ^^'^  ^^^  P^«<=«  ^"d  security  of 
ffernin  °  "^^  *^^  influence  of  Governors,  or  Minister7or 

wi  under  ti;2  ^^''T^^  ""    P^T"""'  °^  ^"^^^  «"d  responsib  1  ty  '  U 
was  under  the  irresistible  impulse  of  popular  feeling  that  the  resolve 
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Th.  Empire        m  Bntish  histoiy.     It  speaks  of  L  firm  ;K  o'f 
•  Unit  the  people  of  the  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never 

strain  to  rally  ro;:i%rorfiart^Ln'^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ig::sZnr  *'"  ''"^  '^"'^^'^  absolutely  secure^gairfceign 

The  total  force  thus  despatched  numbered  1480  officers  and  men 
and  included  386  from  New  South  Wales,  258  from  Queensland.  «o 
from  Victoria.  213  from  New  Zealand.  104  from  South  Australia  and 
80  from  Tasmania,  besides  the  troop  of  Uncers  from  Aldershot 
In  connection  with  the  latter  body,  which,  of  course,  was  the  first  of 
the  external  Colonial  volunteers  to  arrive  at  Cape  Town  the  Cdfie 
Tmes  of  November  3d  declared  that  they  "come  to  us  as  a  symbol 
of  something  greater  and  deeper  and  more  durable  than  any  display 
of  military  power  or  of  patriotic  ardor.     Their  presence  represents 
in  concrete  form  the  Imperial  idea,  never  before  expressed  with  such 
forcefulness  and  vigor."     As  in  Canada.  Patriotic  Funds  were  every, 
where  started,  and  before  long  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  subscribed  f  r  the  aid  of  sick  and  wounded  or  of  possible  widows 
and  orphans.     Incidents  of  striking  generosity  were  many.    Mr.  R. 
L.  Tooth,  of  New  South  Wales,  subscribed  $50,000.-  a  South  Aus- 
trahan  gentleman  gave  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  horses;  a  Victorian 
officer  gave  $5,000  for  the  equipment  of  new  troops;  a  citizen  of 
Sydney  gave  $x  5.000  toward  sending  out  a  force  of  Bush-riders.  and 
another  contributed  $25,000  for  the  same  purpose.     By  the  middle 
of  January.  1900.  the  various  Patriotic  Funds  had  assumed  lar^e 
proportions-that  of  Sydney.  N.  S.  W..  being  $,,5,000;  Brisbane 
and  Queensland.  $80,000;  New  Zealand.  $300,000;  Melbourne.  $50.. 
000.     Meantime  the  first  reverses  of  the  war  had  occurred  in  South 
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as  on.  federal  body  was  successful.  °""""°  """" 

The  general  sentiment  was  well  exnrM«»^  k 

Q-=e„s,a„d  u^,.,„  A..en,b,;iTe:te^,  :r::': : 

proposed  by  ti,e   Premier  and  seconded    by  ,he 
Uader  of  .he  Labor  party.     U  expressed  *e  pride    Sdl"""" 
of  Ae  Colony  ,„   Ae  splendid  g^Ia„,ry  of  .I,e    *«  Colonic. 
Bntish   troops  in   South   Africa,   authorized    the    Govemm.n,   . 

ing.    At  first  It  was  proposed  that  a  thousand  men  should  <,o 
from  the  combined  Colonies;  then  it  was  found  «,«  each  ci^  ^ 
^san^ous  «=se„dmo„  *an  was  thus  p,ovided'foran7eve':'y' 

a^     Co^l     .         ""'"''"'"'  """  '"'"''^=''-     But  this  was  not 
all.    Continued  preparations  were  made  for  the  despatch  of  more 

Mr.  Lyne.  a,  Sydney,  suggesting  that  the  second  Contingent  should 
be  increased  so  a,  to  ultimately  form  a  body  of  5  000  men     t1  il 

timet":  h- "?  r '  "T'"  ''-^  ""'  P»'"™"'  t.-at 
«me  that  h,s  Colony  was  already  increasing  its  contribution  to  S40 

scrio'tit    ".  T    "'""'""  "■""  ""=  ^'"^  «»'  ^y  private  sub- 

think  2tl^"l:  "'""''  '° '"■"""  "='=«"■"  *^'^  "1  0°  -o' 
th    k  that  the  number  of  our  Contingent  should  be  limited.    We 

will  send  men  as  rapidly  as  they  are  trained  and  equipped."    In 

andmet""    '"       T"'  """^  '"'='■"'  ^^-S™'  'f  '4.  office,^ 
!no.r  liTr  '°"''  ""  ^'™'''  °f  "'"  Colony  declared  that 

another  would  follow,  and  that  "if  occasion  .„se  eveiyman  wh. 
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could  bear  arms  in  the  Colony  would  volunteer;  as  in  helping  the 
Empire  in  South  Africa  they  were  securing  New  Zealand  and  up- 
holding the  Queen,  the  country  and  the  constitution."  By  the  mid- 
dle of  February  i,ooo  Bush-riders  were  also  trained  and  equipped 
and  almost  ready  to  embark  as  a  special  Contingent  from  Queens- 
land, Victoria.  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales. 

And  so  these  revelations  of  patriotic  feeling  and  Imperial  unity 
have  gone  on  m  increasing  volume  from  day  to  day.  To  theorists 
Cause  for  '•''«  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  political  economists  like 

S*Lir^*"**°°"  ^^'  ^^^^^  S'yce,or  philosophical  politicians  such  as 
^^  Mr.  John  Moriey,  such  demonstrations  of  loyalty  are 

incomprehensible.    To  the  man  who  really  understands  the  history 
of  the  Empire  and  the  evolution  ^f  its  system,  who  reaches  down 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  comprehends  the  undercurrents  of 
sentiment,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  grasp  the  reasons.     Speaking  of 
Australasia  more  particulariy,  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Awtralasian  Review  of  Reviews,  recently  summed  up  a 
part  of  the  situation  very  concisely:     "Why,"  he  said,  "have  the 
Colonies  stood  by  the  side  of  England?    For  Jingoism  }    Don't  you 
beheve  the  men  who  tell  you  that    Our  people  are  too  hard-headed 
and  too  businesslike  to  be  carried  away  by  mere  Jingoism.    They 
come  because  they  know  that  the  Transvaal  question  is  a  Colonial 
question,  a  question  that  intimately  concerns  all  of  them.    To-day 
these  litde  setdements  of  white  men,  planted  down  on  the  coastline 
of  great  continents,  are  able  to  remain  secure,  notwithstanding  the 
earth-hunger  of  every  great  Power,  because  the  might  of  the  Empire 
is  behind  them."    This,  in  part,  is  the  reason.     But  there  is  more  at  the 
back  of  it  than  the  mere  principle  of  self-interest   A  liberty  common 
to  all  the  Colonies  has  been  threatened,  a  new-grown  pride  in  the 
Empire  was  struck  at,  a  feeling  of  manly  aversion  to  further  depend- 
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««•„ touched, «,  inter™. bu,  „„«!■»..  dom,.„,  love  for, he 
Mother  Land  was  aroused. 

Nor  have  these  manifestations  of  affectionate  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  and  the  flag  been  limited  to  Aust«lia  and  New'zealand  and 
Canada.  Back  on  the  17th  of  July  the  Malay  States 
volunteered  a  body  of  troops;  on  the  succeeding  2*»>«Colonie. 
day  the  Lagos  Settlements  did  the  same;  on  the  "^'"^ **»  ^-^^ 
mt  of  September  Hong-Kong  joined  in  the  proffer  of  help;  later 
on  Ceylon  offered  a  Contingent  and  toward  the  end  of  Janua;y  ,30 
officers  and  men.  completely  armed  and  equipped,  sailed  from  there 

use  tlorJ*  l!^  *'^^y  »^*«d'  however,  it  was  not  deemed  well  to 
use  colored  soldiers,  so  that  the  loyalty  of  the  first-named  Colonies 
w^  not  utilued.  Englishmen  in  India  were  keen  to  go  to  the  fron\ 
«d  from  even,  rank  of  life  and  labor  came  the  offer  to  serve 
Fmally,  ,n  January,  a  mounted  corps  was  accepted  with  Colonel 
Lumsden  m  command.  Not  only  did  men  in  large  numbers  volun- 
teer but  money  in  immense  sums  was  proffered.  As  native  troops 
could  not  be  accepted,  the  native  rulers.  Princes  and  great  merchants 

T  ^''  '^"^-    '^'^  ""  ^^^^'^^  '"^^'^  »^°"-.  ™oney  or 
guns     The  Nizam  of  Haidarabad.  on  December  28th.  at  a  Vice- 
regal  banquet  in  Calcutta,  told  Lord  Curzon  that  "his  purse  his 
army  and  his  own  sword  were  ever  ready  to  defend  Her  Majesty's  ' 
Empire       The  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  asked  to  be  allowed  to  ser.e 
on  Lord  Roberts'  staff,  and  offered  to  send  troops,  horses  and  trans- 
port  to  South  Africa.    The  Maharajahs  of  Mysore  and  Jodpore 
joined  in  the  latter  part  of  his  request.    The  Maharajah  of  Kuch 
Behar  wrote  a  stirring  letter  to  the  Calcutta  Englishman  proposing 
the  enrollment  of  the  Indian  Princes  and  their  sons  in  a  sort  of 
"  Empire  army."  and.  at  the  same  time,  he  contributed  350  guineas 
to  the  Indian  Patriotic  Fund  which,  on  Janua^r  14th.  amounted  to 
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$ioo.ooa    Amongst  other  contributors  the  Maharajah  of  Tagor« 
had  given  5,000  rupees. 

Meanwhile  what  of  the  South  African  Colonies?    Seldom  in 
history  has  there  been  such  a  sponUneous  response  to  the  call  to 

arms  as  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony;  never  hat 
Natal  Forces       there  been  a  more  fervent  belief  in  the  righteous. 

ness  of  their  cause  than  amongst  the  first  and  great, 
est  sufferers  from  the  inevitable  agonies  of  war.  The  fleeing  Uit- 
landers,  almost  to  a  man,  volunteered;  and  by  the  middle  of  January 
little  Natal,  with  its  English  population  of  about  40,000^  had  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  troops  in  active  service: 


Natal  Naval  Volunteers 

Natal  Carbineers     . 

Natal  Mounted  Rifles 

Border  Mounted  Rifl 

Umvoti  Mounted  Rifles 

Natal  Field  Battery 

Natal  Royral  Rifles  . 

Durban  Light  Infantry 

Medical  Staff" 

Veterinary       .... 

Natal  Mounted  Police  (Europeans) 

Thorneycroft's  Mounted  Infantry 

Bethune's  Mounted  Infantry    . 

Imperial  Light  Infantry    . 

Imperial  Light  Horse 

Colonial  Scouts 

Ambulance  Bearers  (ist  Section) 

Ambulance  Bearers  (2d  Section) 

Total    .... 


150 
465 
200 
370 
130 
lao 

145 
400 

7 

3 

649 

500 

500 

1,000 

500 

500 

1. 000 

600 


7.139 


had,  however,  greater 


Cape  Colony,  with  its  larger  population, 
local  dangers  to  face  from  possible  rebels,  and  men  were  anxious  to 
organize  for  local  defence  as  well  as  for  service  at  the  front    But 
at  the  same  date  as  the  above  figures  are  given  for  Natal   the 
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mother  Colony  had  ten  thou«ind  men  .t  tf.c  disposal  of  the  General 
commanding  the  force..    They  included  the  Kafl.  .nan  Rifle.,  wirf, 
600  men;  tht  Queenstown  Rifles,  300  men;  the  Port 
Eliiabeth    Guards,  520   men;    the    Graham.town    Cap.  Colony 
Riflet,3iomen;  the  ape  Town  Volunteer.  3000    '''*"'** 
men;  the  Kimberley  Volunteer.,  aoo  men;' and  the  Protectorate 
Reg.men,  800  men.    Of  Mounted  Infantry  there  were  the  ^ 
Mounted  RjAes.  800  men;  Brabant's  Horse,  800  men ;  Cape  PoIicT 
^men;  Kaffranan  Mounted  Infantry.  ,00  men;  Frontier  Mounted 

Mounted  Infantry.  500  men;  South  African  Light  Horse.  800  rnenl 
Grahamstown  Horse.  ,ao  men;  Rimington',  Scouts.  350  men. 

Such  was  the  remarkable  mih'tary  development,  in  a  Colonial 
sense,  wh.ch  has  arisen  out  of  the  Transvaal  trouble  of  ,899  and  the 
ensuing  war  Its  result  is  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  but  there  can 
be  1  ttle  doubt  as  to  the  important  effect  which  the  evidences  of 

TT  °^'^*\^'"P"'*'  »*"'  "P°"  i^«  P^^sH^^  and  practical  power. 

The  day.  mdeed.  >s  not  far  distant  when  the  Colonies  will  have  their 

full  share  in  the  Councils  as  well  as  in  the  defence 

of  British  dominions.  The  voice  of  Canada  in  the  ^"*"«  «>'»»»« 
control  of  matters  affecting  the  British  West  Indies  ^°*°"'" 
and  Newfoundland  and  Alaska,  or  otiier  American  interests  touch- 
.ng  the  Empire,  will  be  then  as  fully  understood  by  foreign  nations 
to  be  a  great  and  permanent  factor  as  will  be  that  of  Australasia  in 
matters  connected  with  the  Indian  Empire,  the  New  Caledonia  ques- 
t.on.  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  generally.  A  new  and  greater 
power  m  the  world's  history  is.  in  fact,  being  born  amid  the  throes 
of  South  African  warfare,  and  the  incoming  century  must  witness  de- 
velopments m  this  connection  even  more  marvellous  than  those  of 
tne  one  which  is  passing. 
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■OCRS  HCLIOaRAPHINQ  ON  THi:  NATAL  mONTICR 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  origin  of  the  war  breaking  out  in  th  '  later  months  of  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  between  the  Boers  and 
the  British  may  be  traced  to  the  famous  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Majuba  Hill  in  1881,  the  influence  of  which  was  intensified  by  the 
failure  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  that  had  a  good  cause,  but  was  irrespon- 
sible and  disorderly.  The  Boers  were  entirely  persuaded  by  these 
incidental  successes  of  their  army  that  they  could  always  get  the 
better  of  those  they  called  intruders  into  their  own  country,  which 
they  had  made  a  long  journey  to  find  and  shed  a  great  deal  of  blood 
of  the  natives  to  conquer.  Their  preference  in  the  two  pilgrimages 
away  from  the  Cape  country  was  to  become  herdsmen,  raising 
cattle,  shooting  game,  farming  in  a  rude  way,  and  ijijjg  oriein 
enjoying  the  right  to  which  they  att'  I'hed  great  of  the 
importance  to  hold  property  in  man.  The  first  Recent  War 
chief  objection  they  had  to  the  English,  who  superseded  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape,  was  that  they  had  prejudices  against  human 
servitude,  and  the  slaveholders  were  sensitive  as  to  interference  with 
their  high  privileges  and  thought  themselves  greatly  aggrieved  that 
their  scriptural  institution  was  'disapproved.  It  is  true  the  Boers 
established  a  civilization  immensely  superior  to  barbarism  of  the 
natives,  but  they  indulged  all  the  passions  of  slaveholders,  and  were 
but  little  advanced  in  civilization.  Something  akin  to  semi-bar- 
barism seemed  the  normal  condition  of  Africa  for  countless  cen- 
turies, and  the  light  dawned  gradually  in  South  Africa  from  the 
occupancy  of  territory  by  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  and  the  English 
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successWely.  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  broad  daylight  came  with 
the  Enghsh.  who  ,n  the  loWer  regions  of  the  Dark  Continent  were 
the  stronger  and  the  more  persevering  antagonists  of  barbarous  peo- 
pies  and  made  the  greatest  advancements  to  civilization.     It  was 
the  nerveless  policy  of  dealing  with  South  Africans  following  the 
Bnt.sh  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill  that  produced  in  the  Boers  comtempt 
for  Enghsh  m.htary  capacity  and  the  personal  courage  of  English 
speakmg  people  and  led  them  to  enter  upon  the  policy  of  restriction 
of  Enghsh  speakmg  immigrants  that  appeared  in  great  numbers 
after  the  discoveries  of  diamond  mines  and  gold  mines,  assuming 
indeed  that  new  comers  had  no  rights,  civil  or  military,  as  citucns 
or  squatters,  that  the  Boers  were  bound  to  respect.     So  distinct 
was  the  impression  the   Boers  made  of  their  exclusive  policy  to 
govern  the  immense  territory  upon  which  they  had  settled  for  the 
Boers'  Policy      purpose  of  raising  cattle  and  ruling  the   natives, 

ImmrgVants         '^^V^"  ''''^"'*'^  ^*="'  ^^-"^^d  i"  the  United  States 
by  the  enemies  of  England  to  form  public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  presumption  of  the  Boers,  presented  the  speci- 
fie  complamt  urged    on    behalf  of    the   Transvaal    people  Vnd 
government  that  the  British  would  not  cease  to  be  subjects  of  their 
Empire,    and  must  not  be  allowed  a  share  in  local  government, 
^cause  m  the  gold  country  they  were  three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
Boers  themselves.     It  seems  reasonable  to  say  the  English  had  as 
good  a  nght  to  improve  upon  the  Transvaal  methods  of  aiding  the 
good  works  of  progressive  humanity  beyond  the  Boer  limitations 
^  the  Boers  had  to  take  grazing  land  and  game  and  forests  from 
the  original  savages.     The  Boers  made  war  upon  the  savagry  and 
therefore  upon  the  natives  and  were  intolerant  in  the  extreme  in 
their  exactions.    There  were  between  the  original  African  tribes  and 
their  eariiest  invaders  many  wars  and  constant  rumors  of  wars,  and 
bloodshed  frequently  and  profuse'        When  the  diamond  and  gold 
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ia»e»  that  interested  the  whole  world  were  discovered,  it  was  as 
righteous  to  work  them  as  it  was  for  the  Boers  to  open  farms 
where  there  had  been  only  hunting  grounds.  The  great  cause  of 
South  African  advancement  demanded  British  organization  then 
just  as  It  had  required  Boer  enterprise  in  the  beginning 

It  should  be  well  understood  for  the  location  of  influential 
events  that  the  city  of  Kimberley  is   the  center    The  Centre  of 
of  the  diamond  mine  country.     The    Boers  do    the  Diamond 
not  seem   to  have   had  the  spirit  of  adventure,    ***"*  Country 
the  breadth  of  understanding  and  ^he  executive  faculty  to  in- 
merest  themselves  largely  in  the  development  of  the  unparalleled 
nches  found  under  their  feet   They  parted  with  the  farms  contain- 
ing gold  in  such  quantity  that  they  are  believed  to  be  the  Ophir 
Land  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  Bible  contains  a  specific  and  most 
mteresting  account,  and  they,  disgusted  with  the  discovery  of  this 
wealth,   that  they  had  the  shrewdness  to  see  threatened  their 
supremacy,  were  resentful  toward  the  immigrants-the  gold  and 
diamond  seekers  that  poured  into  the  Transvaal  impetuously,  as  the 
Americans  crossed  the  deserts  and  the  mountains  to  possess  Cali- 
forma  fifty  years  before. 

The  Boers  are  people  whose  hardihood,  bravery,  manliness, 
high  spirit,  marksmanship  with  the  rifle,  attachment  to  the  soil  and 
content  as  farmers,  fortified  with  solemn  appreciation  of  religious 
duty,  compel  respect,  but  they  are  at  fault  in 
their  attitude  of  determined  obstruction  of  pro-  C*»**'*ct«nstic8 
gress  in  the  Dark  Continent  that  is  chiefly  com-  **'***•  ^°'" 
mitted  to  the  English.  They  interfere  not  merely  with  the  peo- 
ple who  have  found  and  worked  the  most  productive  mines  of 
diamonds  and  gold  ever  known,  they  have  held  those  who  have  done 
m  Afnca  what  the  Americans  did  in  thdr  acquisitiveness  in  Mexico 
m  contempt,  and  in  the  name  of  a  «'  free  republic  "  have  been  apostles 
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of  class  and  personal  tyranny  and  ruthless  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  enriched  their  country  and  the  worid  with  their 
adventurous  industry-with  their  organization  of  prospecting,  en- 
gineering  machinery,  chemistiy,  transportation  and  mastery  of  the 
elements  and  forces  that  have  in  great  and  good  works  in  Europe 
and  America  crowded  a  millennium  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  easy  to  assert  that  as  people  cannot  eat  precious  stones 
and  metals,  the  things  that  are  most  beautiful  and  costly  are  less 
useful  than  corn  and  potatoes,  and  yet  the  human  race  for  several 
thousand  years  has  attached  importance  to  the  sands  and  rocks  that 
have  yielded  diamonds  in  Golconda  and  Brazil  and  gold  in  California 
and  Australia;  and  it  is  a  record  and  tradition  that  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia gave  the  nations  of  the' earth  "Californian  good  times,"  a 
phrase  that    was    historical    and   an  inspiration,  and  significant  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  generation  that  had  its  enjoy- 
ment.    The  diamond  cannot  be  converted  into  food  s? ve  by  ex- 
change, for  the  dust  of  the  ground  stone  is  rather  imperishable  than 
palatable  and  nourishing,  but  it  is  "  a  thing  of  beauty  "  that  is  "  a  joy 
forever;"  and  even  if  the  prejudices  of  the  Boers  were  inflamed 
against  the  most  beautiful  and  enduring  forms  of  value,  that  should 
not  commend  them  as  heroes  of  civilization ;  and  it  does  not  prove 
their  Republicanism  to  refuse  the  rights  of  self-government  to  a  peo- 
ple certainly  among  the  most  enlightened  on  the  earth  because  they 
are  in  the  majority  in  the  great  and  flourishing  communities,  where 
they  founded  splendid  cities,  opened  railroads  and  established  a 
commerce  additional  to  the  worid's  wealth  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred  millions  of  dollars  a  year.     Whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  these  achievements  should  command  the  respect  of  all 
nations  and  peoples. 

The  English  speaking  inhabitants  of  the  gold  and  diamond 
country  of  Africa  are  treated  as  hostiles  by  the  Boers  who  were  the 
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first  settlers  and  slaughtered  the  natives,  and  the  Engh'sh  are  held 
out  of  favor  because  they  are  so  numerous  and  prosperous,  and.  it 
may  be  added,  so  superior  in  their  intelligence  and  elevated  in  their 
purposes  and  resolute  in  their  determinations,  that  the  Boers  must 
keep  them  disarmed  and  deny  them  the  ballot  and  all  consider- 
ation  m  local  affairs.     The  English  offense  is  that  they  have  made 
the  country  flourish,  have  built  cities  in  deserts,  spanned  rivers  and 
penetmed  mountains  with  roads  of  steel.     These  improvements 
may  be  bad  for  the  peculiar  civilization  and  hardy  endowments  of 
the  Boers,  but  do  not  seem  to  vindicate  the  belligerent  rancher  in 
h.s  ferocious  antagonism  to  those  who  are  leading  in  their  day  and 
generation  those  affairs  that  are  working  out  the    Ant.„    , 
bettennentoftheraceofman.    There  are  bounda-    t^o"En',lur 
nes  that  must  be  removed  for  the  broad  benefits    "*"*• 
of  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  that  the  forces  of  the  age  may 

by  which  civilization  spreads  abroad  and  acquires  stability 
.r.    ff  'V^*"  ^«™>-barbarous  theory  that  gold  and  diamond  hunters 
are  offenders  against  liberty,  that  it  is  the  holy  duty  of  the  Boers 
as  cattle  drivers  and  stalkers  of  game,  to  reduce  intrusive  English 
speaking  people  to  a  subordination  down  to  the  level  of  the  native 
tnbes  so  that  they  may  not  become  masters  over  the  aristocracy  of 
the  African  cowboys.    What  better  title  is  there  anywhere  for  self- ' 
government  than  a  people  in  the  majority?     This  is  n^ost  obvious 
where  racial  questions  arise,  and  there  is  more  and  more  declared 
the  rights  of  men  under  the  sanction  and  rule  of  ihe  majority  to 
govern  themselves.    A   higher  civilization,  greater  property  and 
educational  qualifications  and  the  output  of  "wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice."  are  incidental  to  and  co-operate  with  major- 
ity  government  in  South  Africa.    But  all  this  on  behalf  of  Boer- 
«om  is  denied. 
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The  English  have  possessed  a  great  quantity  of  land  in  Africa, 
and  they  are  justified  by  the  establishment  of  comparative  peace 
under  stable  form  of  government,  by  the  increase  of  prosperity  of  the 
people,  irrespective  of  race  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  or  of 
shades  of  color.  The  ancient  despotism  at  the  Cape  which  was  a  pro- 
hibition  of  progress,  for  it  was  the  tyranny  of  an  absolute  monopoly, 
has  been  swept  away;  and  there  has  been  growth  in  human  liberty  as 
well  as  augmentation  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  there  is  white 
light  on  the  dismal  shores  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

It  has  been  the  English  policy  to  form  a  federation  of  colonies 

pressing  by  steady  and  encouraged  advancement  of  the  sovereign 

rights  of  intelligent  people,  forming  states  in  South  Africa.     The 

English  Gov-       objection  to  this   first  urged  is  that  the    British 

ernment  in  have  insisted  upon  the  flag  of  the  Empire  ovei 

South  Africa         .,  ^t        ^       T 

the  movement.     That  flag  has  not  prevented  the 

wonderful  growth  of  Australia,  for  that  world  newly  risen  from 
the  seas  has  become  of  imperial  proportions.  Under  that  flag  in 
this  new  world  are  more  remarkable  experiments  undertaken, 
testing  the  theories  of  municipal  socialism  and  industrial  unity 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Under  the  same  flag  the 
population  of  India  has  doubled.  The  inference  is  that  it  would 
not  blast  the  bloom  of  Africa. 

The  racial  complications  on  South  Africa  demand  for  the  great- 
est good  of  the  people  at  large  (and  we  include  in  that  phrase  the 
greatest  number  of  people)  that  the  best  form  the  rule  of  the  land 
can  take  is  that  of  British  supremacy— this  positively  fc  •  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  transition.  It  has  been  the  British  policy  to  set 
apart  for  natives  a  vast  tract  of  good  land,  and  that  would  seem  to 
be  better  and  more  human  than  to  devote  them  to  extermination, 
unless  they  themselves  insist  upon  exterminating  others.  In  Natal 
over  500  miles  of  railroads  have  been  constructed.     These  roads 
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connect  with  hw-bor.  at  Cape  Town  and  Durban.  The  improve- 
ment  of  the  country  has  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  militarj- 
opeiation.  of  the  British.  Good  roads  are  a  great  help  to  a  peo- 
pie.  but.  .t  must  be  admitted,  they  do  favor  the  rapid  movemenVof 
masses  of  armed  men  in  these  days  as  they  did  in  those  of  the 
Romans. 

Consider  the  simple  statistics  of  the  productions  of  the  territory 
contested  between  the  British  and  the  Boers.    The  yield  of  the  dia- 
rnond  mines  in  ,897  was  valued  at  $.,.676,776.  and  the  gold  of  the 
White  Water  range  region  in  ,899.  if  the  output  continued  as  in 
September,  was  closely  estimated  at  $76,647,375.  putting  that  tern- 
torjr  at  the  head  of  the  gold  producing  regions  of  the  world.    With 
order,  security  for  industry  and  its  varied  fruits,  fair  play  for  men 
of  all  races  the  gold  yield  by  the  Transvaal  would  speedily  equal 
one  hundred  millions  annually.     It  is  the  result 
of  an  investigation  by  the  use  of  the  drills  and    ^  ^•'^  Telling 
the  chemistry  of  experts  that  there  is  a  certainty    ®****"^" 
.n  the  soil  of  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  3.500  millions  of  dollars 
and  probably  a  great  deal  more;  and  this  addition  to  the  metal 
that  .s  the  world's  standard  of  value  in  the  greater  commercial 
and  military  transactions  would,  according  to   the   logic  of  all 
examples  in  history,  be  a  guarantee  of  good  times  for  those  identi- 
fied  with  all  the  productive  industries  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farms. 
The  yield  of  diamonds  will  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  trade,  what- 
ever  .t  is.    The  store  of  them  in  .he  soil  about  Kimberiey  seems  to 
be  inexhaustible.    It  is  these  tremendous  endowments  of  nature  in 
the  heart  of  South  Africa  that  caused  the  immigration  there,  and 
has  aroused  the  cupidity  and  excited  the  ambition  of  the  Boers 
causing  them  to  array  themselves  against  the  growth  of  communities 
whose  importance  has  been  increasing  so  fast  as  to  threaten  the  rule 
of  the  caste  that  has  held  the  Transvaal  with  an  iron  hand 
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The  very  plea  of  the  Boers  that  the  English  speaking  peopl* 
are  too  numerous  to  trust  with  the  right  of  suffrage  and  too  rich  to 
be  allowed  a  share  of  self*govemment,  and  that  the  discovery  and 
developments  of  mines  of  go]d  and  diamonds,  the  most  concentrated 
A  Plaa  Ua>  ^^^  attractive  forms  of  the  wealth  of  Nature, 
worthy  of  is  unworthy  not  only  of  deference  but  of  con- 

Consideration  .jderation.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance  of  the  surprising  realizations  of  the  century  that  have 
made  it  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  man  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  resources  of  the  earth  he  inherits.  Never  until 
now  has  mankind  had  the  labor  and  capital,  the  courage,  the 
machinery,  the  intelligence,  or  the  tools  provided  by  marvelous  in- 
ventions— the  conquering  capacity  to  give  the  gigantic  continent  of 
Africa — nearly  1 3,000,000  square  miles — into  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  need  room  for  industry,  thus  making  an  addition  to  the  good 
land  available  for  the  lucrative  employment  of  countless  millio-  -^ 
through  the  coming  ages. 

There  is  one  people,  and  one  only  on  earth,  that  has  the  ability 
and  the  purpose,  the  will  and  the  force,  the  experience  and  the  en« 
ergy  to  make  this  gift  to  mankind,  and  that  power  is  the  British  Em> 
pire.  Whatever  the  resources  or  the  ambition  or  the  faculties  of  other 
great  nations,  none  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  is  so  situated 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  do  this.  British  influence  and  territory, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  are  interrupted  by  a  space  less  than 
600  miles,  and  480  miles  of  that  are  navigable 
water  I  The  British  have  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  there  now, 
and  the  work  to  pierce  Africa  with  lines  of  steel,  on  the  lines 
of  longitude,  is  under  way.  Less  than  the  cost  of  the  war  caused 
by  the  obstruction  of  English  enterprise  in  Africa  by  the  boorishness 
of  the  Boers  would  have  completed  a  safe  and  magnificent  highway 


A  Magnificent 
Project 


but 
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from  C«pe  Town  to  Alexandria.  After  dl.  war  will  not  .t. 
W.U  promote  that  project  The  .tudyof  the  war  hbtory  w.ii  «, 
Hf  M^T  '^T^f^,  **^  Africa  that  the  money  will  be  found  to 
build  Ae  road  and  .t.  branches  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  that  .peedily ;  and  this  will  be  recorded  a,  one  of  the 
m.ght.e.t  work,  of  man-one  that  profoundly  intercu  all  nation, 
and  ail  race.. 

England  cannot  afford  to  give  up  Egypt  or  South  Africa,  and. 
of  courae,  will  not  do  it.  for  there  .he  fight,  for  India,  and  for  even^ 
form  and  feature  of  her  imperialism.    The  worid  could  not  afford  to 
have  her  give  up  Africa.  If  .he  wa.  weak  enough  to  be  willing  to  do 
It.  that  weakneM  would     mark  her  decline  and    .„.,.„. 
declare  her  fall.    The  Britiah  Empire  i.  the  chosen    ^t^.":^' 
m.trument    of   Providence   that  rough-hew.   the    ^'"«* 
end.  of  the  earth,  and  that  include,  the  conquest  of  Africa,  for 
the  Mke  of  mankind.    That  Empire  is  the  only  one  that    has  the 
enabling  equipment  to  do  the  work,  and  the  advancement  will  be 
the  achievement  of  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  beneficent  of  aU 
victone.  of  men  for  man. 

A  great  deal  of  the  journalism  of  the  world  is  wickedly  and 
wretchedly  wrong  and  extremely  mis'eading  in  its  treatment  of  this 
superb  and  lofty  theme.    The  Boers  have  been  cruelly  deceived  by 
mt-riude.  of  feebleness  displayed  in  the  goverment  of  England,  per- 
mitting  a  halting  interference  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  policy 
that  has  made  the  British  Empire  what  it  is.     It  was  this  unfaith- 
fulness  that  sacrificed  Gordon  at  Khartoum.     It  is  the  same  sort  of 
moral  malady,  a  choice  of  that  which  is  inadequate,  that  would 
have  surrendered  the  Philippines  to  an  impostor  and  prevented  the 
expansion  of  American  commerce  in  Asia. 

The  Boers  are  men  of  strength  and  generously  sustained  with 
many    .rtues,  but  they  have  had  the  miafortune  to  be  trained  in 
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nwTow  ways  and  are  forced  by  deplorable  circunMUncea  of  environ- 

ment  to  fight  for  a  cause  without  hope,  for  it  ii  one  that  it  against 

the  courses  of  the  stars  and  the  irresistible  currenu  of  the  forward 

movements  of  our  generation-^gainst  the  mastery  of  the  world 

by  man  for  man's  own  sake.    This  awful  war  is  the  bitter  fruit  ot 

a  want  of  candor  among  the  nations  and  the  races  that  have  en- 

lightenment,  and  of  theincapacity  of  the  obstructionists  in  South 

Africa  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  crude  vanity  and  the 

criminality  of  the  tyranny  that  is  bastd  upon  the  ignorancr  whose 

violent  presumption  sheds  the  blood  of  heroes,  but  may  not  change 

the  majestic  progress  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  which  all  the  liv- 

ing  nations  and  vital  people,  the  Boers  and  the  British,  shall  partici- 

pate — for  it  is  duty  and  destiny. 

The  substantial  unanimity  of  the  Colonial  people  in  the  sup- 
port  of  the  British  Empire  in  asserting  the  rights  of  British  civiliza- 

Opinions  of  the   *'°"  .'"   ^°"'''    ^^"*^*  *»    imperative,    is    an  im- 
Canadians  pressive  circumstance  and   sluvs  the  solidity  of 

the  people  of  English  speech— when  the  intense 
advocacy  of  the  independent  nationality  of  Ireland  is  eliminated 
—in  support  of  the  African  policy  of  the  British  government     In 
the  Dominion  the  contention  between  the  party  of  the  Administra- 
tion  and  that  of  the  Opposition  is  whether  the  one  or  the  other  has 
been  the  more  zealous  and  practical  friends  of  the  Empire.    There 
is  not  as  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  heat  of  political  friction  in 
British  Africa  over  the  continuance  of  the  colonial  system,  supple- 
mented  by  conquest,  if  needful,  in  the  African  crisis  of  the  Empire, 
as   there   is   in  the  United  States  in  applying  to  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  the  great  principles  of  the  fathers  that  the  Republic 
shall  grow  continuously  as  the  generations  come  and  go.     The 
people  of  the  United  States,  however,  can  better  afford  to  refrain 
from  accepting  the  goods  the  gods  have  provided  for  them  in 
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^',^T-  "V":  *•  "'^"°"  •"•'  "•'•'"«'•»  "I  our  con,. 
Il»«  England  can  ,.  be  Wked.  b.«en  .„d  d««dited  in  A  r.^ 

Md    W«h,ng.on,   the    terrUory  of   Alaska   and    the    Aku.fan 

Why  rivould  .h.y  b.  bound«i  in  .„.e,ri«  ,„  .h.  ^^  .„  .,^  f,'^ 
h.«  led.  any  more  than  e„,warf  whence  come,  .he  Ugh.  of  day  ? 
Engl«,d  can  no  mo;-econ«n.,„  give  up  Africa  .han  yield  Indf. 

^rii  or^h        f^r"*"**  "'  ^"Sland-.  hereafter  i.  i„ 
Afnc^  o,  .he  end  of  her  gr.a.«e»  and  ,he  grave  of  her  glory  i, 

MURAT  HaLSTEAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tile  Battle  of  Majuba  Hill. 

T^HE  Earl  of  Rosebery.    under  date  of  October  x  i.  ,800  wrote 

needless  to  d  sc        .  '"''''  ''^°"'  ^^^^  P°'-'«'  -^  it  was 
needless  to  discuss  how  we  could  best  have  attained  our  simple 

and  reasonable  object  of  rescuing  our  fellow-countrymen  Tthe 

Transvaal    from    intolerable    conditions    of    sub- 

jection  and  injustice,  and  of  securing  equal  rights    bc^y-.^T;. 

for  the  white  races  in  South  Africa,  for  an  ultfma-    flections 

turn  has  been  addressed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  South  African 

Republic  which  is  in  itself  a  declaration  of  war  " 

Lord  Rosebery   continued  that  the  people  would  close  their 

::t::i  :^r  s:rr:7  •;  .^. -r  r-  ^^ 

m     am  bound  .o  state  my  profound  conviction  that  tl,ere  i,  no 
»nce,vable  Government  in  this  country  which  could  repeat"" 

In  a  speech  at  Bath,  unveiling  the  mumi  tablets  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  William  Pitt,  Mr.  Gladstone's  brilliant  lieutena^  id 
successor  sa,d  of  the  Boer  ultimatum,  it  was  such  a.  h  "h     2 
.^e  proudest  empire  in  the  world  would  have  hesitated  about  send- 
■ng.     But  smce  the  commencement  of    the  war  the  Boers  had 

K;irzTrv:r  ^~'^'  '-'^''^  -*--  '<>  ">^ 
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There  had  been  a  great  misunderstanding  about  the  Majuba 
Hill  transaction.  It  was  a  mere  skirmish,  and  concurrently  with 
that  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  then  Government  to 
settle  peaceably  the  issue  in  the  Transvaal.  Now,  whatever  they 
might  think  of  the  result  of  that  attempt,  the  thing  in  itself  was  a 
sublime  experiment.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  overpowering  con- 
viction of  the  might  and  power  of  England,  thought  that  she  could 
do  things  which  other  nations  could  not  do,  and,  therefore,  endeav- 
ored to  treat  with  the  Boers  after  the  reverse  which  took  place. 
We  knew  how  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimity  was  rewarded.  He 
Lord  Rose-  (Lord  Rosebery)     felt  a  deep  misgiving  at  the 

bery's   Speech    time    in    respect   to    this   course   of    policy,   and 
1^'s  fears   had  been  realized   in  the    result.     The 
Boers  had  regarded  that  magnanimity  as  a  proof  of  weakness, 
and  they  rewarded  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimity  with  a  deliberate 
and  constant  encroachment  on  the  terms  of  the  settlement.     Then 
there  came  the  discovery  of  gold.     If  they  might  judge  from  all 
that  they  had  read,  the  income  secured  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
produced  great  corruption  in  the  Transvaal.     The  bill  of  salaries- 
public  salaries   in  the  Transvaal— amounted,  on  a  calculation,  to 
about  ;^4o  a  head  of  the  population,  and  it  could  not  but  be  con- 
sidered that  that  was  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  working  of  so 
simple  a  republican   Government.     The  Jameson   raid  was   not 
merely  a  deplorable  incident  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  but 
it  was  also  the  symptom  of  a  deplorable  state  of  things.    They  might 
be  quite  certain  that  no  English  gentleman  would  have  engaged 
in  what  might  be  called  a  filibustering  raid  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  cry  of  distress  that  proceeded  from  within  the  TransvaaL 

But  it  was  unfortunate  from  many  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  it  gave  the  Transvaal  Government  very  much  the  best  of 
the  argument.     They  had  then  a  great  grievance  to  complain  of,  and 
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«  in  those  cimumsunc  could  not  urge  those  grievances  of  which 

Z.TlrT  '"  '"""P'""-  '"  "•'  —i-  almost  all  the  tax 
.t.on  of  the  country  was  drawn  from  our  fellow-countrymen-the 
very  people  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Transvaal.  Our  fellow- 
subjec.  combmed  in  vain  for  the  most  elementarv  form  of  edul 
«o^  They  were  losing  face,  so  to  speak,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nafves  and  of  the  world  at  Ia,^e.     And  the  most  important  ele! 

Xh  "^  ^""""  "  '""""  attention-which  was  that 

w..h  the  money  denved  from  the  geld  the  Transvaal  Government 

That  was  a  standing  menace  to  to  our  dominion.     If  i,  had  con- 
tmuedwe  should  have  had  to  consider  whether  we  who  rule  so 

Afnca,  and  had  we  become  a  subject  nation,  or  remained  even  in 

tnat  we  should  have  lost  South  Africa  itself 

Nothing  has  happened   showing  more  distinctly  than   Lord 
Ro«beo-s   utterance,  the  sting  that  has  rankled 
■n   tngland  of  the    unfortunate    campaign    that    The  Sting  of 
closed    in    the    surrender  at   Majuba    Hill  ■  and    """*"  "'" 

Mo^Z7^l  "r  T"''    """    ""'    '"""'»"""'    circumstances 
before  and  after,  has  been  obscured  rather  than  cleared  by  the 

strenuous  spmt  of  controversy  on  both  sides.     Every  point  fa  con 
tested  except  the  defeat  of  the  British.     The  Boer   claimla.  "  o 
o  the";      rr"'"  .h,  British  soldiers  and  made  prile" 
of  them,  though  they  were  6^  strong     The  British  version  is  "ha" 

they  werecaughtin  an  untenable  position  and  overwhelming  orces 
outn„    b^         „       f„„^  ,„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^  g  fo^ce 

d"  ^dTe        f  ""■  ^™^  °"  '"^  -'"'-  responsibilitie 
disaster,  and  the  reinforcements  sent  from  England,  arriving  at  Cane 
Town  soon  after  the  battle  were  in  a  despeLe  ;.ate  of'd^s^t 
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faction  with  the  peacemaking  that  followed,  and  felt  themselves 
not  only  aggrieved  but  insulted.  A  despatch  from  Bombay  about 
the  embarkation  to  take  part  in  the  present  Boer  and  British  war 
of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  contained  the  following  :  "  The  stern, 
grim  Highlanders  were  curiously  quiet.  Every  Englishman  who 
saw  them  knew  the  reason.  The  Gordons  are  one  of  the  finest 
regiments  in  the  army.  They  have  a  splendid  fighting  record.  But 
in  the  last  Boer  war  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Second  Battery 
broke  and  turned  on  the  bloody  hill  of  Majuba.  It  was  an  inexpli- 
cable occurrence,  for  the  men  were  bronzed  veterans  who  had  just 
fought  their  way  through  Afghanistan  and  made  the  famous  march 
with  Lord  Roberts  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar.  The  regiment  has 
brooded  over  the  stain  for  nineteen  years.  No  man  has  ever  dared 
The  Gordon  '°  mention  Majuba  before  a  Gordon  Highlander. 
Highlanders  at  Everyone  who  saw  them  embark  this  morning 
Majuba  Hill  knew  what  their  rigid  faces  portended.  Their 
chance  had  come.  This  time  there  would  be  no  mistake. 
Highlanders  have  long  memories  and  the  'Gay  Gordons'  are 
in  the  mood  to  allow  themselves  to  be  hewn  to  pieces  rather 
than  take  a  single  step  backward  before  the  Boers  or  any 
other  foe." 

John  Boyd  of  Gait,  who  was  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
Regiment  for  21  years,  regards  this  as  a  "foul  aspersion."  He  says 
of  his  old  regiment : 

"  Its  reputation  can  dispense  with  both  personality  and 
egotism.  Its  deeds  speak  for  themselves,  and  at  Majuba  Hill  the 
bonnie  Gordons  upheld  their  honor  and  glory.  I  was  there,  and  I 
know  that  I  speak  truth.  As  distinctly  as  if  the  events  took  place 
yesterday,  I  remember  all  that  occurred  on  that  awful  night,  when 
121  Gordon  Highlanders  braved  thousands  of  enemies  in  ambush. 
I  am  not  exaggerating.     Hundreds  of  Boers  were  concealed  on  the 
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hill,  while  2000  lay  hidden  across  the  nek,  and  pitted  against  such 
overwhelming  odds  were  100  Highlanders,  and  barely  300  other 
troops. 

"And  the  writer  of  that  London  dispatch  says  that  we 
•  broke  and  turned ' ;  that,  in  short,  we  retreated.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  of  the  121  Gordons.  60  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  27  were 
taken  prisoners.  And  these  men  who  fought  against  fate,  yet  who 
-I  solemnly  declare— stood  their  ground  to  the  last,  are  accused 
of  showing  the  white  feather.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  nor  can 
they  defend  themselves  from  such  calumnies.  But  how,  I  ask, 
could  they  play  the  craven  when  one-half  were  stark  and  stiff, 
dying,  as  they  had  lived,  for  their  country  ?  And  of  the  handful 
who  escaped  the  Boers  and  their  bullets  all 
were  on  the  hill  when  morning  broke.  I  was  Abo^ut  M^jra" 
one,    with    a    wounded    comrade    at    my    side.    H>" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  what  I  have  or  have  not 
done,  nor  do  I  proclaim  from  the  housetops  the  Gordons'  enviable 
past.  But  I  was  wifh  them  at  Majuba  Hill;  in  spirit  I  am  with 
them  now  ;  and  the  man  who  says  that  the  Ninety-second  ever 
disgraced  its  colors  or  its  Queen,  does  the  regiment  a  grievous 
wrong,  and  himself  a  greater  one." 

The  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  sovereignty  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  were  withdrawn  in  1854,  and  this  seemed  to  give  addi- 
tional  force  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1877,  and  that, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  in  a  sense  a  mistake,  because  it  was  done 
under  the  impression  that  the  Boers  really  desired  it.  That  was 
evidently  an  error  when  the  time  came  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
policy,  but  what  amount  of  demagogy  occurred  in  the  meantime  to 
change  the  sentiments  of  the  ruling  class  of  the  Transvaal  is  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  and  there  are  other  difficulties  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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The  proclamation  of  President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  entering  unreservedly  into  an  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive 
with  the  Transvaal  Boers,  states  with  vehemence  the  principles 
contended  for  and  the  attitude  assumed  in  antagonism  with  the 
Proclamation       British   during    the   present  conflict.      President 
of  President        Steyn    said    that    the    Orange     Free    State  was 
bound   "with    the    sister    republic    not   only    by 
ties  of  blood,   of  sympathy   and  of   common  interests,   but  also 
by  formal  treaty,  which  has  been  necessitated  by  circumstances 
This  treaty  demands  of  us  that  we  assist  her  if  she  should  be  un- 
justly attacked,  which  we  unfortunately  for  a  long  time  have  had 
too  much  reason  to  expect ;  "  and  President  Steyn  added  : 

"  Our  own  unfortunate  experiences  in  the  past  have  abo  made 
It  sufificiently  cleP.r  to  us  that  we.cannot  rely  on  the  most  solemn 
promises  and  agreements  of  Great  Britain  when  she  has  at  her 
helm  a  Government  prepared  to  trample  on  treaties,  to  look  for 
feigned  pretext  for  every  violation  of  good  faith  by  her  committed. 
This  is   proved  among  other  things  by  the  unjust  and  unlawful 
British  intervention  after  we  had  overcome  an  armed  and  barbarous 
black  tribe  on  our  eastern  frontier,  as  also  by  the  forcible  appropria- 
tion of  the  dominion  over  part  of  our  territory  where  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  had  caused  the  desire  for  this  appropriation,  although 
What  the  contrary  to   existing   treaties.      The    desire    and 

Char^*eT**'°"      intention   to   trample   on  our  rights   as  an   inde- 
^'■8*''  pendent    and    sovereign   nation,    notwithstanding 

a  solemn  convention  existing  between  this  State  and  Great 
Britain,  have  also  been  more  than  once  and  are  now  again 
shown  by  the  present  Government  by  giving  expressions  in  public 
documents  to  an  unfounded  claim  of  paramountcy  over  the  whole 
of  South  Africa,  and  therefore  also  over  this  State." 
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The  Orange  proclamation  charges  that  it  is  the  discovery  of 
gold  mines  in  the  country  that  causes  the  claims  made  upon  the 
Repulic,  and  adds :  ^ 

"The  consequence  of  these  claims  would  be.  moreover,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  power  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who,  foretgners  by  birth,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  depriving  the 
country  of  .:s  chief  treasure  while  they  have  never  shown  any 
loyalty  to  a  foreign  government.  Besides,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  acceptance  of  these  claims  would  be  that  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  country  as  a  self-governing,  independent  sovereign 
rebublic  would  be  irreparably  lost." 

This  statement  does  not  seem  to  be  made  in  the  fullness  of 
candor.     The  Transvaal  people  are  not  capable  of  working  gold 
mmes  by  the  modern  methods.     They  are  essentially  the  masters 
of  cattle   ranches  and   of  farming  in  an  exten- 
sive  and    rather  rude    way.      Their    country   is    Ca°paWe°of 
much   like   Western    Kansas,    New    Mexico   and    Modem  Mining 
Colorado  in   some  respects;  and  the   interest  they  have   taken 
m  the  gold  mines  has  been  not  to  get  the  gold  by  digging  for  it 
They  have  neither  capital  nor  labor  to  put  into  the  mining  opera- 
tions,  but  they  have  insisted  upon  their  pre-eminence  in  authority 
and  profited  through  the  taxation  of  the  gold  product  and  of  the 
accumulations  of  property  by  the  British,  and  held  the  immigrants 
to  the  gold  region  to  be  intrusive  and  a  disagreeable  and  trouble- 
some people   who   must    be    subordinated,    because    they   were 
adequate  in  the  business  of  mining,  the  methods  of  which  have 
become  exceedingly  complicated.     Unquestionably  the  Boers  have 
^ot  more  gold  than  they  would  have  acquired  if  they  had  worked 
the  mines  for  themselves.     The  Newcastle  Chronicle,  one  of  the 
most    important    provincial    papers    of    England,    because    it  is 
assuredly  representative  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  says 
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'■  We  are  fighting  to  prevent  men  of  British  Mood  fmm  v,- 
treated  a.  .helo...  on  British  territory  by  a  «.!  o^lZi^^? 

in  q'T'rr"  r"  '"  ""  P'"T«»«  »'  preventing  our  brethren 
m  Sou  h  Afnc.  from  being  taxed  without  representation  frl 
b..ng  piaced  under  the  control  of  court,  .hosT  ju^^  uke  Z, 

"cr.-;2r...  ^t'd  r  rirr  -"™""^ '""-  "^'-^ 

ontheWar  ">e    right    to    carry    arms    while    their 

itv  f,  K  •  °''P"*"'"  fl"""'*  ">eir.  with  insolent  brutal, 
"y,  from  bemg  compelled  to  contribute  to  schools  in  ^ch 
Eng  ,.h  „  .„ated  as  a  foreign  tot^ue  ;  in  short,  from  ti^;  d«W 
^h.  dementar,.  nghts  of  self^overnment  in  territory  undfub"^ 

,„  ,1,  T"  "''u"°  ''"''"°^°  '"'  °""«'''"  ">»•  "e  "ould  not  eive 
.0  the  Boer,  but  we  will  not  submit  to  be  os,«cized  and  do^- 
neered  over  m  ou-  own  dominions. 

•'  We  cherish  no  revengeful  feelings 

"  The  British  flag  is  the  herald  of  mercy  as  well  a,  might 
But  we  will  have  justice  for  our  countrymen  and  control  of 
our  own  Empire,  come  what  may." 

Britis^ci'"^"'^'  °'  ''""''°"'  ^"^"  "  "  SO"  ™""  » ■■  "The 

Bm.sh  Government,  now  that  gold  mines  of  immense  value  have 

been  d-scovered  m  the  couuto-.  make  claim,  on  the  republic  Z 

on^uence,  of  which,  if  allowed,  will  be  that  those  whfor  whl 

orefather,  have  saved  the  country  from  barbarism  and  havlw^^ 

■nor  c,v.l,sa.,on  with  their  blood  and  tea.^  will  lose  their  coni 

over  the  mterests  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  justly  entitl^ 

accordmg  to  divine  and  human  laws."  J"""/ entiUed 
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The  British  resent  as  the  greatest  injustice  the  accusation  that 
theyare  fighting  expressly  for  the  diamond  and  gold  mines,  that, 
indeed,  are  already  the  property  of  the  English  speaking  people 
who  discovered  and  developed  them.     As  the  claim  of  proprietor- 
.h,p  ,s  made  by  President  Steyn.  it  amounts  to  the  announcement 
of  the  confiscation  of  this  property  if  the  Almighty,  whom  they 
call  upon  so  familiarly,  gives  them  the  victory  they  solicit  in  their 
praye«.     If  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  aborigines 
have  the  first  right  to  the  precious  stones  and  metals,  if  the  rights 
of  discovery,  investment  and  labor  are  to  be  absolutely  disre- 
garded.     There  is  an  unyielding  spirit  on  both  sides,  and  war  has 
been  in   the  air  and  unavoidable  ever  since  that    ^^    „, 
English  aberration  which  the  Earl  of  Roseberry    RiVhtTth, 
called  the  "sublime  experiment  of  Mr.  Gladstone    Transvaal  Gold 
in  magnanimity"  after  the   Majuba  Hill  defeat  of  the   British. 
Ihere   is  no  question  that  the  fight  must  be  fought  out     The 
issues  are  racial  and  radical. 

A  f  T^*"  .r."*  I^'^l  ^""^^"^  '"   *•**  magnanimous  policy  after  the 
defeat  at  Majuba  Hill  began  with  the  Boer's  resistance  to  taxation 
They  are  as  determined  not  to  be  taxed  by  others  without  repre- 
sentation  as  they  are  to  tax  others  and  refuse   representation, 
because  they  have  the  power  to  do  it  or  make  war.     Having  sub- 
jugated  and  in  a  great  measure  enslaved  the  natives,  it  seems  to  be 
the  temper  and  the  passion  of  their  lives  to  treat  the  English  as 
inferiors  and  forbid  them  to  exercise  local  authority,  or  assert  that 
they  have  rights  beyond  those  of  paying  for  being  on  the  ground. 
Ihe  first  of  the  war.  when  the  English  assumed  to  have  an- 
nexed  the  Transvaal,  was  caused  by  the  seizure  of  a  Boer  wagon. 
A  great  wagon  and  a  string  of  oxen  are  to  the  Boer  almost  sacred 
Objects    and  his  sense  of  propriety  of  an  immense  structure  on 
wheels  drawn  by  ten  long-horned  oxen,  propelled  with  a  whip,  the 


^ 
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handle  m  long  a.  a  fi.hing  pole,  i,  «>me  hing  extraordinary.    The 

what  the  Uulander.  have  been  resenting.     They  had  .u.pected 

TheBroukhoftt  .^"^  ''"  *^*«^  »"^  ?«?»•*<»  'or  it.   collect. 
Spruit  Aflkir        '"8^  ammunition  and  storing  it  in  their  wagons. 
A  portion  of  the  Ninetyfourth  Britij.a  Regulars 
was  stationed   at   Leydenburg.  north  and  east  of  Pretorirand 
ordered  to  go  to  that  city.    The  Boers  came  to  the  warlike  r"o 
lut  on  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  British,  and  ordered  them  to 
h^t.  w.th  the  plac  d  purpose  of  discussing  an  accommodation,  but 
the  commander  of  the  detachment  of  the  Ninety-fourth  had  hi, 
orders  and  proceeded.     A  fight  ensued,  and  the  British,  after  suf- 
fering severe  lo^s.  were  surrounded  and  surrendered.     This  was 
the  Broukhorst  Spruit  affair.       , 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  time  too  deeply  interested  in  Irish 
affairs  to  g,ve  much  attention  to  those  in  Africa,  and  Sir  George 
Col  ley.  who  had  been  appointed  High  Commander  over  the  1  ran,- 
vaal  and  Natal,  took  charge  of  the  leading  responsibilities.     Sir 
George  had  visited  Pretoria  in  ,875.  and  thought  public  opinion 
favorable  to  British  rule  over  the  Transvaal.     When  he  hj^rd  of 
the  Boers  fighting  for  their  wagons  to  be  free,  he  collected  available 
troops  and  led  them  into  the  difficult  country  encountered  in  ad- 
vancng  from   Natal  to  the  Transvaal.     The  Boer  forces  upon 
Natal   territory  commanded  the  pass  across  Laing's     Nek.     In 
TheLaing',        ^^'"'"''^^    '88*.    Sir    George    attacked    the   pass 
Nek  and  fought  on  the  precise  plan  followed  by  the 

British  officers  in  the  present  war.  First  he 
used  the  artillery,  shelling  the  Burghers,  followed  it  up  by  an 
.nfantor  attack  straight  in  front,  while  the  mounted  men  made 
flank  diversions.  The  Boers  stood  shelling  as  well  then  as 
recently,  met  the  assaults  in  front  with  a  deadly  fire,  and  soon  stood 
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off  themounted  men,  endeavorinK  to  turn  the  flanks.  The  Boers 
were  very  successful  in  picking  off  the  gunners  of  Sir  George's 
artillery,  and  his  attacks  proved  failures  al!  around 

The  Burgheri  thought  the  British  would  have  to  surrender, 
but  they  managed  by  great  exertions  to  recross  the  Ingogo  River 
and  returned  to  their  camp  at  Mount  Prospect.     Both  sides  were 
of  the  judgment  after  the  conflict  that  serious  business  was  on  hand 
and  there  was  an  informal  and  perhaps  an  involuntary  suspension 
of    hostilities    with  a  great  deal   of   talk  about  making  peace. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  on  his  way  to  take  command,  and  Sir  George 
Colley  concluding  not  to  wait  for  him.  made  a  rush  for  the  summit 
of  Majuba  on  the  night  of  February  .6th.   ,88i.  and.  dragging 
artiller).   reached   the   tableland  at  the  top.    after  excessive  ex 
ertion.     The  plateau  contains  about   four  acres 
curiously  surrounded   by    a    confusion   of  rocks     "^'J^***  «*" 
and   in    the   center    is  a  considerable   depression.      It    seemed 

the  British  forces  had  turned  the  position  of  their  enemy.     The 
Boers  were  greatly  surprised,  their  camp  was  overiooked  by  the 
English.     One  doesn't  always  have  an  advantage  over  an  enemy 
when  he  gets  into  a  high  place,  and  it  happened  that  the  ground 
was  well  suited  to  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  Boers.     InsLd  of 
retreating  there  was  a  call  for  volunteers  to  attack  the  British,  and 
the  matchless  riflemen  of  the  Transvaal  were  ardent  and  energetic 
in  undertaking  the  seemingly  desperate  but  really  rather  simple 
task  before  them.     They  took  shelter  hehind  the  rock,  and.  by 
n:shes  and  dodges  reached  the  fringe  of  stones  that  were  like! 
framing  beam  around  the  plateau  of  four  acres  a.  the  top  with  the 
depression  in  it.  and  then  it  appeared  the  British  were  entrapped 
m  their  position  that  they  had  sought,  believing  that  it  was  one 
that  commanded  the  situation.    The  fringe  of  rocks  became  a  ring 


m^w 
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of  fire.  Sir  George  was  killed  and  his  troops  defeated  as  decidedly 
as  Braddock's  regulars  were  by  the  French  and  Indians  near 
Pittsburg. 

The  camp  of  Sir  George  at  Mount  Prospect  is  distinguished 
now  for  the  cypress  trees  that  surround  his  grave.  After  liis  fall 
there  was  no  intelligent  resistance  by  his  forces.  They  were  simply 
shot  down  by  the  Boers  from  their  ambuscade  in  the  tumbled 
rocks,  until  the  slaughter  was  terminated  by  a  surrender.* 

This  called  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention  to  the  conditions  in 
South  Africa,  and  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  majesty  of 
England  was  so  great  that  she  could  aflford  to 
do  anything  that  he  thought  was  right.  The 
President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  became 
useful  as  a  mediator,  and  terms  of  settlement,  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Kruger,  then  Vice  President  of  the  Transvaal, 
with  some  minor  disagreements  omitted,  were  signed  on  the  24th 
of  March,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Transvaal  Volksraad ;  and 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  with  reinforcements,  met  peace  men  at 
Cape  Town.  Mr.  Kruger,  Pretorius  and  Joubert  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  carry  the  terms  of  settlement  in  the  Boers'  represen- 


Terms  of 
Settlement 


•  Tba  Brittoh  force  at  Majnba  Hill  nnmbeicd  SM,  of  wbem  thn*  compuia,  180  rifltt.  wtra  of  the  Mid  Hichludcn 

madt  lUs 

I  fcuBd  Ik* 

I  npMladly 

wtarn  to  the  camp  at  Mouit  Prospect;  the  IdeaVpon  which  hirctid  .eem'edVo  hi  thTt'hir^ritto^^p'lrf'M^Bta 
SJte» ::  ""j;*"'' "'  ""*  J-'tJ'noih  'hich  te  de.ir«i  «  make  hi>  way.  and  he  meaat  to  return  toXc.S?r»d 
™  .t;  hi  f  ."^^k  M*  movement  which  he  believed  to  be  feasible  when  he  called  upon  the  deucbment  he  accompSnted 
up  the  hill  to  make  the  despnate  effort  to  get  there.  The  pla  eau  ho  had  fancied  wwa  place  of  security  and  comWad^ 
^  T**!.^"  V  *  ^y^'^-  '•  *f '  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  as  soon  as  the  Boer  riflemen  took  ificirDwU- 
S'^r  k"  ••{?*  ""  *■."''•''  '•'„*"  »'"""!  "'  '«  ""«'■'''  <"«"»''l«  and  the  fight  from  first  to  Usi  w«a  mSaSi  ofrtl 
2?ii  •.>  ^*  i!J°P'  that  artillery  was  taken  up  the  mountain  is  a  mistake  ;  300  men  were  deUchcd  to  kecTweD  com- 
munication with  Camp  Prospect,  leaving  SM  to  make  the  feari^ul  climb  and  place  themselves  in  a  hewSs^aSo. 
exposed  to  the  Boer  marksmen  in  possession  of  piles  of  rocks  from  which  they  could  pick  off  their  enemin.  The  heart 
^  iu!  Efiw"""  *"  !!yfu^«"^  ^\  "."^^  "■■•  fr"™.*  ".''S*  •'  ">?  northwest  angle.    There  was  lime  after  iwWng  tbeiop 

!  men,  but  it  was  the  order  of  Sir  Qaerge 


--  -— -  r~- ^r"  "— -  -^«M».M««  Mw  n  due  ■■•«  iivui  «  iiuKc  m\  iiic  uonnwesi   angle. 

or  the  hill  to  have  used  the  rocks  to  throw  up  a  barricade  and  shelter  some  of  the 


Collev,  the  Commander,  that  the  troops  should  rest,  and  ihey  were  resting  when  the  fire  and  slaughter  becan     vSL 

I. ''"j*?''*, '""."''*''  '■'•  '""'  '•">'  "'»  discharged  by  the  British,  it  was  ordered  by  lencnl  Collet-  the  Boira 
falloped  back  to  their  camp  wilh  the  news.  Immediately  all  the  camps  were  like  wasps'  nests  disturbed  and  it  mUv 
was  an  imposing  sight  to  see.  that  Sunday  morning,  all  turn  out,  fires  lighted  for  breakhst,  and  then  a  morninc  hymn 
"-•='__"  "..I'''"'.'  '*"  *»89n»  were  inspanned_.  and  the  Boers  turned  out  for  battle.     A  storming  party  of  a&>nt  lOO 
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tative  Assembly,  for  they  had  conceived  ideas  of  sovereignty,  and 
their  successes  appeared  to  warrant  them  in  extensive  assertions  of 
themselves.     They  were   very  pressing  for  further   concessions 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  had  a  list  of  points  of  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  protocol  that  had  been  signed.     The  leading  objection 
they  made  was  the  reference  of  foreign  affairs  to  British  supervis- 
»on;    Mr.   Gladstone,  however,   insisted  upon   that.     It  was   the 
Boers'  idea  the  British  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Trans- 
vaal,  that  there  was  to  be  no  interference  in  any  form  with  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  whether  it  was  about  foreign  or  domestic 
affairs.     The  negotiations  were  terminated  by  a  continuation  of  the 
truce,  and  the  gold  discoveries  and  increasing  importance  of  the 
Uitlanders  caused  a  succession  of   difficulties  and  exasperations 
culmmating  at  last  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  and,  after  an  intermission 
of  disquietude,  the  war  that  is  on. 

When  the  death  of  Sir  George  Colley.  the  High  Commissioner 
m  Southeastern  Africa,  occurred  on  Majuba  Hill,  it  developed  upon 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  become  Governor  of  Natal,  and  his  Chief  of 
Staff  was  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  It  was  a  very  distasteful  task  that 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had,  to  talk  peace  in  the 
shadow  of  British  defeat,  but  they  did  their  duty  in  that  respect 


n..     lays  WriiXht.  "we  aaw  %x^m^  h*i..l.  « — ^•. .■ 


<Abon>  «».  P  „*?."■  "»""";"^«"'™*o'  ttieooruoo  Highlanders  contain  ibis 

r«.dd^eru..«  for  .hJ'Som^l'hi:,,^.':^.!:.."".^.?^:'.!  .".PK"'"?  ""  '."«.  ">^^ Th. 92nd  ru,h«l  forward  in  a 


Inrf. .-T j_     .1.  •  ^•'    ^'*  ""*■".     »«  «w  "ome  heads  appearins  over  the  i 

oody  and  drove  ihem  for  the  moment  bacic— we  lost  about  fiitv  vSS^l.HX  Z       aj   ^^u —  ■  -""^  •v.r-.ra  m  a 

•cease  fir»'  came  disUnctly  to  where  Hav  and  I  we™  and  ™™.!.-.  ,  ?'»«'"'«<i.-  Then.  stran.'e  to  sty,  the  word  to 
A.  miidl.  of  .he  hill,  wh.c'h  allo,^  the  C"  toT^n  ".^  U  "  Then  Jam^Yfie"  murd;r  l*l'  ".'i"'"  ''=""!■ '"  ""«  "<^«'  ™ 
«ine  np,  round  where  the  na.  y  men  were  and  befao  to  fi«  nto  ih.  h^^Hlti  "I"™*'^ '.  '"  '■'«  meanume  more  Uoers 
'"''..'r'.  'V.'^«  G*"«»'  "J  ""''d  'o  b.  knowedlo  cUrg?"  *  '""'"'*'•  ""^  «'<«'""»  1°  rear.     Hamilton  and  1 

•.  Hr^il.™  .^'"*'  "■?°"*  ■  """.'y  ?'  '*°  ""'  •  '  »'"  «'«  «!>«  order  I  " 

:;KS:d??r^dr:;yi;'^^^^^^^^^^^^  Ar.,on...dy.  »«,,,.. 

..  I^1^*"i  y  •'"?''''  *»»  ''*),  "oie  up  then  and  said.  ■  We've  got  to  die  now  ' 
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In  the  course  of  the  adjustments  Sir  Redvers  and  Mr.  Knjger, 
President  of  the  Transvaal,  met  personally,  but  the  negotiations 
were  fruitless  until  President  Rand,  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
exerted  his  mediating  capacity  and  won  great  reputation  as  a 
peacemaker. 


h.ndk.rchief  wh«i  .ho.  down.    U  U  iiium«rh.  hi?  d.SS?edrf  m?<^  i*^' ±hd^^ 

malt  of  ■  wrki  of  tnezcuMble  blundera  in  the  art  and  oractlca  of  «r  ii.  .■..«-..  ^Hr^'—  0'»»»t«r  wa«  ih« 
•ni  tyamhla,  ,o  lo.,  by  nrem.tu«  actio.!  ThV,;  w«SrSa«tS,n'rUM  .«iy  £S/^J^  ^l-T.fc.°«<r'°  «5^ 
or  WM  .hifUn,  their  posUion;  «hik,oo  th«  other  h^.ii^^C^r!^S^S',S^hi^:hi^S^UA^*^::^' 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  by  moTing  up  troops  fnm  Newcastle     In  S«  GmSffi  »S5i  i,J57ir2r  j  *'*'"■ 

^V^"  '"'■«  "R  •'"•'W—^  anduSis  durin;hU^Si.ci"l^^thlM5S,rduJ.^occS^*Mo±  t 
was  almost  universally  known  in  camp  that  General  ^ood  had  desired  th.t"o(RrnSvrm?»SSJS7»;.!ih??i^d^ 
taken  by  Us  second  in  command  UU  his  return.    General  CoUev  slaked  his  ^1  h  o^rnnI7.^^!?:iS.Jr^      "*  ""oer. 

f^  ^1  Mahiba  heiehu  with  good  elTect  as  a  coTeriag  fire  to  an  iahntry  atuck  from  bakw     Asli  «.  (^J^^ 


|l|l!i 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  President  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

OTEPHANUS    J„ha„n«   Paulus   Kruger.    Pr«id.n.  „,    U.. 
O     T«„sv«l_.hc  ..her  side  of  .he  V«I  River,  is  .he  name  of 

i8.5j^  I.  ,s  .he  commenda.io„  of  .he  „a.„nJis.  Mr.  DisUn.  .ha 
Mr  Kruger  has  a  "very  large  ..„o„„.  of  „a.„ral  wisdom" whkh 
.s  .he  softer  way  of  saying  .ha,  he  is  no.  a„  ed„ca.ed  man  bu. 
one  of  .he  s.a.esmen  of  Na.ure.     He  is.  on  .he  a„.hori.y  aTr«dv 
quo.e.,   .. undistinguished  in  appean.nce."  bu.  ha.  "a  pji'us 
".emory;"  and  "a  weakness  in  ,^sis.i„g  i,a„e.y  and  aduCn 
wh,ch  .snot  good  for  him."  because,  as  his  will  fa  so  prono  "^ 
and   h,s  au.hor,ty  so  absoluK,  he  is  perpe.ually 
surrounded  by  Ae  representatives  of  .he  rascali- 
««    .n    a    s.range    varie.y    of     -concessions." 
The   fla..ering   description   of  this    hUtorical  personage  is  that 
he    „  ..very    p,.us   and  self-reliant,    which    is    provltive    o 
ml^::-  "■"'^'•"  "^  "•  "  '^  "a  -gh  diploma,  of  no 

In  Fi.zpa.r;ck's  .'The  Transvaal  trom  Wi,hin»we  find  .his 
s.rongly  drawn  picure  of  Mr.  Kruger : 

"To  an  English  nobleman,  who  in  .he  course  of  an  interview 
^marked    'My  father  was  a   Minister  of   England,  and  ^^.^ 

was  a  shepherd  I      It  was  not  pride  rebuking  pride ;  it  was  the 
ever-present  fact  which  would  not  have  been  „"h  memll  ^  btt 
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for  the  suggestion  of  the  antithesis.  He,  too,  was  a  shepherd,  »nd 
is— a  peasant.  It  may  be'  that  he  knows  what  would  be  right  and 
A  Story  Picture  &°°^  ^^^  '^'^  people,  and  it  may  not;  but  it 
of  President  is  sure  that,  he  realizes  that  to  educate  would 
^^^^  be  to  emancipate,    to  broaden  their  views  would 

be  to  break  down  the  defences  of  their  prejudices,  to  let  in 
the  new  leaven  wojild  be  to  spoil  the  old  bread,  to  give  unto  all 
men  the  rights  of  men  would  be  to  swamp  forever  the  party  which 
is  to  him  greater  than  the  State.  When  one  thinks  on  the  one- 
century  history  of  this  people,  much  is  seen  that  accounts  for  their 
extraordinary  love  of  isolation,  and  their  ingrained  and  passionate 
aversion  to  control ;  much,  too,  that  draws  to  them  a  world  of 
sympathy.  And  wiien  one  realizes  the  old  Dopper  President 
hemmed  in  once  more  by  the  hurryin;:^  tide  of  civilization,  from 
which  his  people  have  fled  for  generations— trying  to  fight  both 
Fate  and  Nature— standing  up  to  stem  a  tide  as  resistless  as  the 
eternal  sea— one  sees  the  pathos  of  the  picture.  But  this  is  as 
another  generation  may  see  it.  To-day  we  are  too  close— so  close 
that  the  meaner  details,  the  blots  and  flaws,  are  all  most  plainly 
visible  ;  the  corruption,  the  insincerity,  the  injustice,  the  barbarity 
—all  the  unlovely  touches  that  will  by  and  by  be  forgotten, 
sponged  away  by  the  gentle  hand  of  Time,  when  only  the  pic- 
turesque will  remain." 

In   1836  a  company  of  trekkers  about  300  strong,  the  .second 
that  crossed  the  Orange  River,  was  under  the  command  of  Hend- 

rick    Potgeiter   and  attacked  by   native  warriors, 
PaulKrugerat    ^        ,     -  ,.  ,  .,,    ,     . 

ten  Years  twenty-nve    trekKers   were   kdled,    but   the    main 

body   were    warned    and    forming   a    laager     of 

wagons   with   barricades   of  thorn    bushes      They  were   able    to 

beat  off  the  assailants.     Paul  Kruger.  a  boy  of  ten  years,  was  one 

of  the  defenders. 


^^>^SfJ,S^  Ojr  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HMPVBLiC        „, 

.0.  .rSa  ^:^-z  ""'•""  ^'r  "^'°-  «^- 

J  *,  K ,    "ovemb<!r.  1897,  g,ves  a  graphic  sketch  of  Presi- 

teh,o„ed  top  hat.  smohng  on  .h=  veranda  of  his  house."     Thi, 
was  the  first  g!,mp,e   Mr.  Stanlev  had  of  the  „r„=,      1 

unreserved  way:         ""^^^^r.     Stanley  says  .„  his  strilcing  and 

mi.teZo'bl'T"''  "'  "'  '"'"•'"-'  '''°  ""'  ■="""■  •>"'  as  it  is  per- 
mttted  to  be  hung  so  prominently  in  the  reception  room,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Prec;!f1f>nt  or,^   u-    r  •      .  ^ 

likeness  and  J.r  ,  '''""'  ''"-^^'■^  '^  ^^  ^  ^^'^hful 

AiTJ    U  ,      "'  ''"^^'  °^  ^^^  "^"  °f  ^-^-y  of  South 

Afr.ca.      It   was   dear   that   neither    Kruger   nor 

his  fnends  knew  a       hing  of  art,  for  the  picture    r'?'  ^  ^*** 
-as^an  exaggerate      reproduction  of  every -defect    1^::;^°' 
m  the  President's  homely  features,  the  low,  narrow     kruger 
unmtellectual  brow,  over  small  ^ves    and  h-^iw  L      • 
efface  beneath.     The  man  him^    'f '  h.avy,  massive  expanse 

parison  with  th.  ''"'°''  ^"^"^'f"'  '"  ^o'"- 

panson  w.th  the  monster  on  the  canvas,  and  I  really  could  not 

help  P.y,ng  h,m  for  his  innocent  admiration  of  a  thing  though 

lthfrof'"T    '"'•  'r '''-'"'' '-  ^'-^^-^  ^^P°^e- 

mouthiul  of  strange  miUural   smmH-     ;«  ■        .        ^ 

,  1     J  ,  o     ^^'^Lurdi   sounds — m  a  voice   tnat  was  like 

loud  gurgle  and  as  the  great  jaws  and  cheeks  and  n,ou.h      a  ed 
and  opened,  I  stole  a  glance  at  the  picture,  and  it  did  not  seem 
o  me  then  a,  ,f  the  painter  had  libeled  the  man.    A.  any  ra  e   ,he 
xp,os,ve  d,alect  so  ...panded  the  cheeks  and  widened  the  mou^ 
that  I  perccved  some  resemblance  to  the  brutal  picture." 

habi.!li!r     ''  "'"''  '"  ""■  ""^*"=  'o  '"f°™ation  about  .he 
hab,ts  of  the  great  natural  str  esman.  very  early,  but  the  Presiden 
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of  the  South  African  Republic  had  already  prepared  himself  ifor  the 
day  by  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.,  and  when  he  remarked  to 
his  visitor,  "What  I  have  said  shall  be  done,"  Stanley  naively 
remarks  he  discovered  in  the  manner  of  the  words,  "  When  I 
learned  how  he  had  been  engaged,  I  knew  he  had  been  infected 
with  the  style  of  the  Pentateuch,"  adding.  "  He  has  fully  arrived  at 
that  stage  of   life  that  made  Mr.  Gladstone  so  impossible  in  the 
Cabinet     There  is  abundance  of  Kfe  and  vitality  in  the  President, 
but  he  is  so  choleric  that  he  is  unable  to  brook  opposition.     Any 
expression  suggesting  him  to  be  mistaken  in  his  views  or  policy 
arouses  his  temper,  the  thunderous  gurgle  is  emitted,  the  right  arm 
swings  powerfully  about,  while  the  eyes  become  considerably  buried 
under  the  upper  eyelids,     I  suppose  from  the  photograph  of  him 
now  on  sale  at  Pretoria,  which  represents  his  eyes  looking  upward. 

His  Appearance^''  !^""^'  '^''  **"  ^^  ^''  impressive  gaze.  He 
and  Manners  ^ceives  a  stranger  with  the  air  of  a  pedagogue 
about  to  impress  a  new  pupil,  and  methodically 
starts  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  true  statesmanship;  but  soon 
heats  himself  with  the  dissertation,  and  breaks  out  in  the  strong 
masterful  style  which  his  friends  say  is  such  a  picturesque  feature 
in  his  character,  and  his  critics  call  the  'humbug  pose';  If  by 
the  latter  is  meant  the  repetition  of  stale  platitudes,  and  the  reit- 
eration of  promises  which  will  never  be  carried  out,  I  fear  I  must 
agree  with  the  critics." 

Mr.  Stanley  continues:  "In  appearance  he  is  only  a  sullen, 
brutal-looking  concierge,  dressed  in  old-fashioned,  ill-made  black 
clothes.  He  appears  to  know  absolutely  nothing  outside  of  burgh- 
erdom  ;  he  has  neither  manners  nor  taste  ;  his  only  literature  seems 
to  be  limited  to  the  Bible ;  he  has  no  intrinsic  excellence  of  charac- 
ter that  should  appeal  to  the  admiration  of  the  public  ;  but  what 
he  does  know,  he  knows  weR     He  knows  the  simplicity  of  his  rude 
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and  bearded  brethren  of  the  veldt ;  he  can  play  upon  their  fear, 
and  their  creed,  with  perfect  effect,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  his 
ill<onditioned  personality  to  say  •  no.'  All  the  rest  has  fallen  to 
h.m  because  he  is  so  stubborn,  so  unyielding,  and  others  so  vacil- 
lating  and  so  pitifully  weak. 

"I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  people  in  the  world  so  well 
represented  by  a  single  prominent  man  as  the  Boers  of  South 
Africa  are  by  Mr.  Kruger.     He  is  pre-eminently  the  Boer  of  Boers 
in  character,  in  intellect,  and  in  disposition,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  he  has  such  absolute  control  over  his  people.     His  obstinacy— 
and  no  man  with  a  face  like  his  could  be  otherwise-his  people  call 
strength.    Age  and  its  infirmities  have  intensified  it     His  reserve- 
born  of  self-pride,  consciousness  of  force-limited  ambitions,  and 
self-reliance,  they  call  a  diplomatic  gift.     His  dis- 
position,  morose  from  birth,  isolation  fostered  by    *^*»*  ^o«*" 
contact   with   his  kind,  is  unyielding  and  selfish,    °^  ^°*" 
and  has  been  hardened   by  contempt   of  the  verbose  weaklings 
who  have  measured  themselves  against  him." 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Hillegas  is  a  singularly  specific  writer,  and  in 
his  instructive  volume,  "  Oom  Paul's  People,"  is  careful  to  say,  and 
it  is  a  point  worth  making,  that  the  President  is  "less  than  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height,  body  large  and  fat,  legs  thin  and  short 
eyebrows  bushy,  white  and  projecting  half  an  inch.    ♦   ♦     *   When 
he  smiles  the  big  fat  circles  above  his  cheeks  are  pushed  upward, 
and   shut   his  small   gray   eyes   from   view.     When   pleased   the 
President  generally  lau^.hs  hilariously,  and  then  his  eyes  remain 
closed  for  the  greater  part  of  a  minute.     Mr.  Kruger's  nose  and 
mouth  are  the  chief  features  of  his  face.     Both  are  more  extensive 
than  his  large  face  demands,  but  they  are  such  marvels  in  their  own 
peculiar  way  as  to  be  distinguishing  marks.     The  bridge  of  the 
nose  grows  wide  as  it  goes  outward  from  the  point  between  the 
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eyes,  and  before  it  reaches  the  tip  it  has  a  gentle  upheaval.     Then 
it  spreads  out  on  either  Side,  and  covers  fully  two  inches  of  area 
above  his  upper  lip.     It  is  not  attractive,  but  in  that  it  follows  the 
general  condition  of  his  facial  landscape. 

"  The  mouth  is  wide  and  un.jainly.  The  constant  use  of  a 
heavy  pipe  has  caused  a  deep  d(.'pression  on  the  left  side  of  his 
lower  lip.  and  gives  the  whole  mouth  the  appearance  of  being 
unbalanced.  His  chin  is  large  and  promir.ent.  and  his  ears  corre- 
spond relatively  in  size  and  symmetry  with  his  face.  When  in 
repose  his  features  are  not  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  when  lighted 
up  by  a  smile  they  become  rather  attractive,  and  generally  cause 
his  laughter  to  be  contagious  among  his  hearers. 

"  The  thin  line  of  beard  \Vhich  nms  from  ear  to  ear  combines 
with  the  hair  on  his  head  in  forming  what  is  not  unlike  a  white 
halo  around  the  President's  face.  The  lines  in  the  man's  face  are 
deep,  irregular,  and  very  numerous." 

It  is  said  this  great  man  takes  particular  care  of  his  health 

wnich  is  an  affair  of  international  importance.     He  rises  at  half-past 

His  Daily  Life     five  and  drinks  several  cups  of  "  intensely  black 

and  Family  coffee,"  and   smokes   several  "full  pipes  of   very 

strong  tobacco."  reads  the  Bible  for  half  an  hour,  and  goes  to  work. 

Mrs.  Kruger  is  the  President's  second  wife,  the  niece  of  his 

first  wife.     The  first  wife  had  one  child,  who  is  dead,  and  the 

second  wife  is  the  mother  of  sixteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are 

dead.     Two  sons  are  living,  one  acting  as  the  President's  private 

secretary,  the  other  one  in  a  responsible  government  position,  and 

the  President  has  a  son-in-law.  Captain  Elopp,  described  as  several 

times  a  millionaire,  living  in  a  $250,000  house. 

In  his  proclamation  after  the  Jameson  Raid,  President  Kruger 
said  :  "  I  am  inexpressibly  thankful  to  God  that  the  despicable  and 
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treacherous  incursion  into  my  country  has  been  prevented,  and  the 
Independence  of  the  republic  saved,  through  the  courage  and 
bravery  of  my  burghers." 

The  famous  telegram  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Oom 
Paul  w  highly  prized  by  the  President.     It  is  considered  a  priceless 
treasure,  and  runs  as  follows : 
"Received  January  3rd,  1896. 

"  From  William  I.  R..  Berlin. 
"To  President  Kruger,  Pretoria. 

in.r  I  IhTh'^T  Tr  "'^  .?'"''  ^°"g^«^"J^tions  that,  without  appeal- 

ng  to  the  help  of  fncndly  powers,  you  and  your  people  have  been 

successful  m  opposmg  with  your  own  forces  the  armed  bands  that 

order  and  m  mamtammg  the  independence  of  your  country  againsi 
attacks  from  without.  "William  I.  R." 

President  Kruger's  grand  passion  is  hatred  of  the  British,  and 
he  holds  them  in  such  distrust  and  contempt  that  he  refuses  to  see 
the  accredited  correspondents  of  the  principal  Lon-   president 
don  newspapers,  but  will  see  an  American  news-    Kruger's  Grand 
paper  man,  emphasizing   the  reason  why  by  the    ^"■•^on 
statement  that  "they  do  not  lie"  about  him  and  that  the  English 
do  and  he  desires  Americans  to  hear  the  inside  of  things  from  him- 
self.    The  first  thing  he  asked  the  author  of  "Oom  Paul's  People  " 
himself    an  American   newspaper   correspondent,  whose  valuable 
letters  were  published  by  Appleton  &  Company,  was.  '<  Have  you 
any  English  blood  in  your  veins?"     This  was  delivered  in   the 
Boerish  dialect,  and  the  correspondent  had  been  told  the  President 
always  opened  a  conversation  by  inquiring  as  to  the  health  of  the 
person   introduced,  and  this  time  he  got  the  answer  back  that  the 
English  blood  was  abundant  and  good.     This  was  considered  a 
portentous  joke,  and  struck  Oom  Paul  as  extraordinarily  funny 
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The  story  of  the  exprewJon  of  his  delight  is  useful  in  it,  di«:Io.ure 
of  character.  Then  the  correspondent  was  informed  the  old  state., 
man  was  in  a  better  humor  than  he  had  been  seen  for  some  time, 
and  that  anything  could  be  got  out  of  him.  An  extremely  inter, 
estmg  conversation  followed. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Spates  have  accepted 
the  newspaper  celebration  of  President  Kruger  as  a  wonder  in 
courage  diplomacy,  integrity,  piety,  and  all  that  makes  up  excellent 
manhood.  The  record  of  his  duplicity,  cunning,  evasiveness  and 
crooked  selfishness  is  practically  excluded  from  those  journals,  and 
even  headhnes  that  approximate  to  the  truth  are  confined  to  a  few 
papers  that  care  for  international  commentary.  It  is  supposed 
that  our  local  market  for  intelligence  desires  a  constant  flavor  of 
Boerdom. 

«;•  J*"!  '°"*''''°"  °^  ^*'''°""'  matter-"  The  Transvaal  from 
Withm  -,s  m  terms  and  tone  very  persuasive  that  it  has  unusual 
Pair  merit  as .  truthful-giving   from   the   records   fair 

whether  they  are  commercial,  political,  racial  or 
wT^'^'''  ^"''^^'■•^  Mr.  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick.  the  publisher  Mr. 
Wilham  Hememan,  London,  and  the  work  is  brought  well  up  to 
date  It  opens  with  a  note  that  shows  a  spirit  of  consideration 
for  all  that  is  admirable ;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  author  of  this 
book  that  it  should  apply  thoroughly.     We  quote : 

'*  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  in  this  book  more  or 
less  pointed  reference  to  certain  nationalities  in  certain  connections  • 
for  mstance.  such  expressions  as  'the  Boers.'  'the  Cape  Dutch' 
'  the  Hollanders.'  '  the  Germans.'  are  used.  The  writer  desires  to 
say  once  and  for  all  that  unless  the  contrary  is  obviously  and 
deliberately  indicated,  the  distinctions  between  nationalities  are 
ntended  m  the  political  sense  only  and  not  in  the  racial  sense,  and 
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if  by  mischance  there  should  be  found  something  in  these  pages 
which  sc-MS  offensive,  he  begs  the  more  indulgent  interpretation 
on  the  ground  of  a  very  earnest  desire  to  remove  and  not  to 
accentuate  race  distinctions." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  inside  history  opens  with  this  search- 
ing  paragraph : 

*•  When,  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures  to  obtain  what 
the  Uitlanders  deemed  to  be  their  bare  rights,  the  final  appeal  or 
declatratlon  was  made  on  Doxing  Day,  1895,  in  the  form  of  the 
manifesto  published  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Union,  • 
President  Kruger,  after  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  document 
as  translated  to  him,  remarked:  'Their  rights.  Yes,  they'll  get 
them-over  my  dead  body!'  Volumes  of  explanation  could  not 
better  illustrate  the  Boer  attitude  and  policy  towards  the  English- 
speaking  immigrants." 

President  Burgess,  the  predecessor  of  Kruger.is  described  in 
this  work  as  leaving  the  Transvaal  "brokenhearted  by  the  cruelty 
and  mean  intrigue,  the  dissensions  among  and  dis-    a  Few  Pacts 
loyalty  of  the  people."     He  left  a   bt^tement  de-    of  History*"  * 
nouncing  Kruger  for  his  intrigues  to  secure  the  presidency  for  him- 
self,  and  charges  and  proves  Kruger  to  have  been  a  leader  in  breaking 
promises  and  betraying  where  he  had  promised  support.     When 
the  Transvaal  was  annexed  after  President  Burgess'  pathetic  retire- 
ment  before  the  rising  tyrant.  Kruger  calmly  took  office  under  the 
British  government,  and  resigned  the  dignity  and  emolument  only 
when   refused   increased   remuneration    for   which   he   repeatedly 
applied.     The  English  authority  during  this  time  was  un.Jemined 
by   rumors  incessantly   circul    ed    among   the   sentimentalists   of 
English  statesmen,  and  having  some  foundation  that  the  Trans- 
vaal  would  be  given  up.     This  was  preparing  the  way  for  trouble, 
and    the    weakness    displayed    in    Er-'and    was    met    by    what 
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amounted  .0  a  conspiracy  in  .],c  Transvaal.     Kruger's  point  „a. 
an  an  „.  ,„o„gh  crude  de.ag„«,  of  ,,„„„,,  ,^,,„f,  ,^,^;«  "" 
It  was  about  taxes  that  the  lirst  lingli.h  war  was  finally  started 

^essi  o,ie  :::i;:iti::r:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tely  understood  .„  the  Transvaal  to  „,enn  .hat  the  British  E.p^l 

der  and  false  peace,  that  n,.->„y  murders  were  committed  by  Boer 
assassins,  who  used  wl:ite   llai.s  an,l   li,.,l  r  , 

A  t       ■     -J  ,  "Ji*  .anu   Ked  Crosses  to  lure  vctims 

A  few  mcdents  of  thi,  treachery  are  thus  specked  ■ 

"There  was  the  ,„„rder  of  Gree,,   i„   l.ydc^burg,  who  was 
Outr.g..  cal  ed  to  .he  Boer  cam;..  ,.here  he  wen.  unarmed 

P.^^e.ra..d..    and   i„  ,ooU  r„„i,,  „.„y  .0  ,„,.-..  „,  ,„,„,  ^^^ 

.here  was  the  pIL  1:^:^7:1  T  "-    ''",  ^T"'"^' 

At    ,  ,^  •"■*'  ^  *^'  '''^°^"' "^  '  !^  ^ '^nman  by  the  notor. 

»ous  Abel  I.rasmus  because  he  was  m  I  .  >        »e  notor. 

sympathies;    and    ti^.rc   ^^2^     '"'^^"^  ^"^'^^ 
-     f  .    ..nu    I..UL   ncre   the   va...  us   wiiiit-    Hatr   incidents 

A.    ngogo  the  B,„  rs  raised  .he  whi.o  ,;.„.  a,K,  „he„  i„  rj Zn^ 

o  .h,s  Genera,  CoUey  ordered  .he  ho..:„,  of  a  similar       "^ 

.nd.cate   .hat   ,t   was   seen,    a   pciect   hail   of   lead    was   poured 

on  thepos.t,on  where  .he  Gener.d  stood;  and  i.  was  obvious     a 

the  ho,s.,ng  o    .he  fla,  was  „„.re,y  a  ruse  .o  ascertain  wheTe  .he 

Majuba  when  .he  Boers  came  upon  an  unarmed  par.y  beari,,.  ,he 
wounded  w,.h  .he  Red  Cross  Hyin,  over  ,he.„,  aud  af.er  askio.'who 
.hey  were  and  ge.„ng  a  reply,  fired  a  volley  in.o  the  group,  Wl,i„„ 
iJUrgeon-iMajor  Cornish."  ^      '^         ^ 
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These  are  facts  of  history,  and  the  Boc,  have  played  the 

j.e  „vage  ,a,„e  in  all  their  wars  „i,h  the  Kn^hsh.     ThI  policy 

of  Kruger  has  from  the  first  been  engineered  to  exclude  \r.l 

grants,  to  repel  all  foreigners  especially  held  in  abhorrence  by  tT 

in  thf  Lrnrvt:iTo'f:„"'"'  t  'r  "-""=" "'  -" 

whirl,  i    .k      .     ""'''="''  '""^  ""  ><^a«  (one  of  the  conditions  for 

wh  ch  ,s  that  he  ™ust  be  thirty  years  of  age),  he  may  obtain  the 

nl   bnrgher  ngh.s  or  political  privileges,  provided  the  majority  o 

stl  s   '""="",."■*="■  ^^^  P™"^^''  ">e  President  and  Executive 
shall  see  no  object.on  to  granting  the  same  !    I.  is  thus  dear  that 
assuming  .he  Field.ornets  records  to  be  honestly  and  ^    per 
compded,  and  to  be  available  for  reference  (which  \  ^ 

they  are  not),  the  immigrant,  after  fourteen  years'    V^"-      . 
probation  during  „hich  he  shall  have  given  t  "[^    M°"ZT.rV' 
own  country   and   have   been   politically  emascu-    "'""'Wall 
lated,  and  having  attained  the  a-s  of  -.t  !„,„,  i    . 

President  and  Executive.  '"^ 

The  ulhn  r  ''r  ^°f^'"^-^--  ^o  Mr.  Kruger's  Chinese  wall. 
The  Uulanders  and  the.r  children  were  disfranchised  forever  and 
as  far  as  legislation  could  i.iake  it  sure  ^K.  .       . 

by  entail  to  th.  f       r        r    .  '         ''°""'''y  ^^^  preserved 

oy  entail  to  the  families  of  the  "  V'oortrekkers  "     Th- 

prac.i«%  le'  dM        "'  '"'  "  ""'^  ""^"'-^  --""S^  which 
practically  decide  the  important  business  of  the  country." 
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The  great  statesman   Kruger,  when  asked  just  to  "open  the 
door  a  little  "  to   outsiders,  began   an   address  in  a  village  near 
Johannesburg  by  saying,  "  Burghers,  friends,  thieves,  murderers, 
newcomers  and  others."     The  particular  propriety  of  this  was  that 
for  a  long  time  Kruger  could  not  be  persuaded  to  visit  Johannes- 
burg.     He  hated  the  flourishing,  stirring  and  steadily  increasing 
city,  and  mistrusted  the  people,  because  he  knew  that  his  methods 
could  not  for  a  great  while  be  submitted  to  by  an  enlightened 
community.     He  relaxed  his  vigilant  attitude  of  hostility  at  last  so 
far  as  to  become  the  guest  of  the  people  of  the  city,  anr*  .vhen  he 
was  civilly  treated,  and  the  fact  that  the  Johannesburgers  had  been 
handsome  in  entertainment,  he,  reviled  them  as  "  a  set  of  lick- 
spittles." 

The  style  of  the  wise  man's  treatment  of  the  natives  appears 
in  this : 

The  "April"  case  was  one  in  which  an  unfortunate  native 
named  April,  having  worked  for  a  number  of  years  for  a  farmer  on 
promise  of  certain  payment  in  cattle,  and  having 
completed  his  term,  applied  for  payment  and  a  per- 
mit  to  travel  through  the  district.  On  some  trivial 
pretext  this  was  refused  him,  his  cattle  were  seized, 
and  his  wives  and  children  forcibly  retained  in 
the  service  of  the  Boer.  He  appealed  in  the  nearest  official. 
Field-cornet  Prinsloo,  who  acted  in  a  particularly  barbarous  and 
unjustifiable  manner,  so  that  the  Chief  Justice  before  whom  the 
case  was  heard  (when  April,  having  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  some 
white  people,  was  enabled  to  make  an  appeal),  characterized  Prins- 
loo's  conduct  as  brutal  in  the  extreme  and  a  flagrant  abuse  of  power 
perpetrated  with  the  aim  of  establishing  slavery.  Judgment  was 
given  against  Prinsloo  with  all  costs.  Within  a  few  days  of  this 
decision  being  arrived  at,  the  President,  addressing  a  meeting  of 
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burghers,  publicly  announced  that  the  Government  had  reimbursed 
Prinsloo,  adding,  "Notwithstanding  the  judgment  of  the  High 
Court,  we  consider  Prinsloo  to  have  been  right" 

President  Kruger  has  had  provided  for  him  a  reputation  that 
is  astonishingly  misleading.     His  part  in  public  aflfairs  has  been 
one  of  vehement   and    vindictive   self-assertion,    participation    in 
intrigue   for  office  and  for  salaries— the  constant   intrusion  of  his 
personality  in  the  rudest  and  most  selfish  ways  into  everything  that 
concerns  the  state,  disregarding  the  law,  and  with  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  all  persons  except  those  who  recognize  him  as 
their  master.     Abstaining  himself  from  intoxicating  drinks,  he  has 
long  sustained  a  liquor  ring  in  dispensing  horrible  drinks  at  scan- 
dalous  profit.     Given  to  self-praise  for  lofty  purity  in  matters  of 
state,  he  maintained  a  dynamite  ring  that  cut  off  a  large  revenue, 
seemingly  for  no  better  reason  than  that  his  friends    a  Misleading 
—his  sycophant  friends— were   of  it,  and  he  has    RepuUtion 
stooped  to  studied  interference  between  employers  and  employed, 
that  he  might  break  up  reasonable  relations,  believing  himself  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  agitations ;  and  in  this  insidious  proceeding  he 
has  used  secret  service  funds  in  the  organization  of  hostilities  for 
the  embarrassment  of  employers,  not  because  they  had  wronged  the 
laboring  man,  but  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  on  their  knee;s 
to  him. 

All  this  the  world  has  accepted  as  manifestations  of  virtue, 
domestic  kindliness  and  the  religious  sensibilities  that  are  always  in 
the  public  eye,  that  the  multitude  may  gaze  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  great  and  good  man.  The  sincerity  of  his  character  as  a  profes- 
sor  of  piety  is  not  doubtful,  but  he  carries  into  that,  as  into  'ivery- 
thing  else,  an  ostentatious  egotism,  that  among  some  nations  and 
peoples  is  regarded  as  unbecoming  a  Christian  statesman.  It  is  fair 
tc  say  of  him  that  the  one  thing  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
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profound  convictions  in  addition  to  his  self-esteem  and  hatred  of 
En.^!.,h-speaking  people,  is  in  his  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  rcstament.    I  fc  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  New  Testament.  ^ 

lie  iias  so„..ht  to  keep  apart  the  merchants  and  the  min     . 
feanng  their  united  power  might  interfere  with  his  characteristic 
proceedmgs.     He  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  promote  belligerency 
among  white  laborers,  and  utterly  and  always  ignores  the  rights  as 
men  of  the  natives.     XVhen  intriguing  with  organ.:zed  labor  he  has 
s^iown  al   the  .urfaco  indications  of  partnership  in  carn-ing  on.  as 
the  .ns,de  historian   Hupauick  says,  "an  anticapi.alist  campaign 
with  the  Government  press."  and  also  «  fostering  the  liquor  indus- 
try w.th  us  thousands  of  reputable  hangers  on";  and  more  than 
Racial  "i'>  He  has  without  hesitation  or  variation  flagrantly 

Prejudices.  indulged  racial  prejudices  and  incited  racial  hatreds 

Hatreds  ''"^    ^'''^''   ^'''''=^'    ^'^^   i^'ost   deplorable   and  dan- 

gerour.  possible  use  of  power,  and  he  has  found 
constant  consolation  and  b.cn  greatly  sustained  in  his  public  pur- 
suits  by  the  h.tred  of  the  Whites  against  the  Black  and  Brown 
people.  But  his  favorite  investment  and  educationai  enterprise  is 
inarousmg  the  animosities  of  the  Boers  against  the  British,  that 
they  may  be  at  the  sai:;e  altitude  with  his  own. 

It  is  to  the  rough  violence  of  President  Kruger.  his  disregard 
of  the  I^^vs.  studied  c!..;orai;r- .ion  of  his  own  courts,  that  he  has 
repeated  ,y.  r^c;,  _^,:y  overruled  with  sheer  brute  force-his  heedless 
rciusal  in  a:.,  in  Lie  :■;  c-t  crous  devciopment  of  Ids  own  country  his 
gross  r.nd  vicicnt  o.r.silion  to  progress  of  all  kinds-to  the  exlen- 
sion  and  p.tect^on  of  I-^giti..ate  industries  .and  sieadfast  cares  for 
those  that  aio  ii. cgi-niate,  and  sinister  parlicipalion  in  corrupting 
schemes^  surroun.icd  and  inspired  by  the  noisy  congratulations  of 
hts  habitual  flatterers-all  this  afriicting  him  with  the  elephantiasis 
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of  conceit.  It  is  to  that  and  his  effusion  of  arroj^ance  to  which  we 
trace  w.th  certain  steps  the  remote  sources  and  Lhe  rampant  rush- 
ing of  the  war.  that  is  so  destructive  and  wanton.  Tiiere  is  no 
good  m  It,  unless  it  involves  the  downfall  of  the  Kruc^er  tyranny  an 
example  of  individual  caprice  of  a  type  of  ruthless  mfs^overnment 
not  surpassed  in  the  self-indulo-ence  of  those  who  rule  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Africa  or  sit  on  the  gaudy  thrones  of  Asia. 

So  much  accusation  must  for  full  effect  be  illustrated  hy  speci- 
ficat.ons      In  189;  the  Burghers,  the  ruling  class  behind  President 
Kruger  had   heavy   losses  from   the  ra^■ages   of   Rinderpest    and 
there  followed  a  great  work  of  benevolence  in  the  shape  of  pur- 
chases by  the  Government   o\  a  multitude  of  mules,  to  take  the 
p^ace  of  the  oxen  that  had  perished;  and  there  was  associated  with 
this,  provision  made  in  "  meali.s."  the  corn  of  !l>e  countrv,  to  save 
the  adeged  starving.     Under  a  form  of  f.voriti.m    Illustrating 
by  a  Government  tliat  was  tlie  pcrsnr.a!  proprty    Specifications 
of  Mr  Kruger,  anything  could  be  done  under  the  pretense  of  saving 
the  rulers  of  the  land  ..id  to  be  .u.Tering  by  pestilence  and  faminf 
Government  olllcial.  vere  greally  interested  in  the  contracts  for 
the  salvation  of  the  people.    The  historian  Fitznatr'      says  •  "  The 
notorious  Mr.  Barend  Vorster.  who  had  bribed  i-o!...aad  members 
^.th  gold  watches,  money  and  spiders,  in  order  to  secure  the  Selati 
Ra.  way  concession,  and  who  although  denounced  .s  a  thief  in  the 
Volksraad  itself,  declined  t.  take  action  to  clear  hin.self  and  was 
defended  by  the   Iresident,  a^pin  played  a  proniinent  part.     This 
gent  eman  and  his  partners  contracted    wiin   the  Government  to 
supply  donkeys  at  a  certain  figure  apiece,  the  Government  taking 
a^  nsk  of  loss  from  the  date  of  purchase.     Ti.e  do:  keys  were  pu^ 
chased  m  Ireland  and  South  AmeKc.  at  one-sixth  of  the  contract 
\      '      ""^  ■-r:ic:o:-s  aiiegeu   l.i^l  .:..,y  had  not  sufrtcient  means 
of  their  own  and  received  an  advar.ce  equal  to  three-quarters  of 
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wh.ch  they  had  to  expend  they  received  ^450  as  an  unlf^" 
advance  against  their  profits." 

oav.ir'''f ''r  °^  *^'^^«"^*^  ™  hushed  up.  but  the  money 
payable  under  the  contracts  was  all  exacted  and  all  lost  There  is 
nothmg  to  show  that  the  people  got  any  good  of  it  The  shippers 
of  mules  persuaded  the  majestical  President  that  the  health  of  those 
animals  demanded  the  ventilation  of  the  upper  decks,  and  that  the 

for  the  bereaved  Boers  on  top.  and  food  for  the  famine-stricken 
none  of  whom  were  in  actual  want  carried  in  the  hold  as  ballast' 
Here  was  a  double  stroke  of  the  ingenuity  of  contractors,  and  the 
profit  was  swollen  accordingly.   ' 

The  benevolent  President  was  a  fierce  defender  of  the  money 
makers  by  this  transaction.  There  are  a  few  figures  that  indicate 
Free  and  the  scientific  political  economy  by  which  the  formid- 

lndepe„d«t  able  President  wins  the  affections  of  the  populace 
and  guards  his  free  state  from  harm.  His  particular 
fnends  are  m  office,  of  course,  and  they  have  fixed  salaries  to  a 
great  extent  It  shows  the  progress  made  by  the  Government,  that 
the  amount  of  those  salaries  was  twenty-four  times  as  great  in  1899 
as  m  ,886.  having  risen  from  ^51.831.  3s.  7d.  to  ^x'^x.,.394,  Z 
This  IS  the  revenue  that  goes  to  the  promotion  and  perpetuation 
of  free  and  independent  Krugerism. 

The  law  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  natives,  and  yet  they 
are  to  an  astonishing  degree  habitually  drunk  on  the  Rand,  and 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  great  mines  is  largely  increased  by  the  disabili- 
ties  of  men  a  great  part  of  the  time  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  the  men  themselves  perish  at  a  shocking  rate.  We  quote  ^ain 
the  historian  Fitzpatrick :  "  The  fault  rests  with  a  corrupt  and  inTom- 
petent  admmistration.     That  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
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President's  relations  and  personal  following.   The  remedy  urged  by 
the  State  Secretary,  State  Attorney,  some  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive,  the  general  public,  and  the  united  petition  of  all  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  the  country,  is  to  entrust  the  administration  to  the 
State  Attorney's  department  and  to  maintain  the  existing  law.     In 
the  face  of  this.  President  Kruger  has  fought  hard  to  have  the  total 
prohibition  law  abolished  and  has  successfully  maintained  his  nepo- 
tism—to  apply  no  worse  construction.     In  replying    President 
to  a  deputation  of  liquor  dealers  he  denounced  the    Kruger'. 
existing  law  as  an  '  immoral '  one,  because  by  re-    ''•P®***"* 
stricting  the  sale  of  liquor  it  deprived  a  number  of  honest  people 
of  their  livelihood-and  President  Kruger  is  an  abstainer  ! 

"The  effect  of  this  liquor  trade  is  indescribable;  the  loss  in 
money,  although  enormous,  is  a  minor  consideration  compared  with 
the  crimes  committed  and  the  accidents  in  the  mines  traceable  to  it; 
and  the  effect  upon  the  native  character  is  simply  appalling." 

This  is  a  shocking  indictment,  and  the  history  in  it  has  been 
hidden  under  a  boisterous  sentimentalism,  to  the  effect  that  the 
eccentricitities  of  monstrous  vulgarity  should  be  accepted  as  the 
graces  of  supernaturalism  of  true  natural  greatness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Boers  and  British  Gold  and  Diamonds. 

SOLOMON  obtained  his  supplies  of  gold,  it  is  believed,  from 
:>  e  Transvaal.     There  is    something    more    in    this    than 
imagination    and    conjecture.     There    are     two     e.xcellent 
harbors   on  the  South    African  coast   that   confronts    the    Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  Solomon's  great  days  he  was  a  "  sea  power"  there 
and  his  ships  were  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  so  that 
his  connection  with  African  gold  mining  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
The  Transvaal  mines  are  neither  remote  nor  inaccessible  from  the 
best  ports  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa.     Solomon  obtained  the 
"gold  of  Ophir,"  and   it  was  by  making  "a  navy 
of  ships  in    Ezion-Geber.  which    is  beside  Eloth     Solomon's 
on    the  shore  of   the    Red  Sea,    in   the   land   of    °^^" 
Edom.      And    Hiram   sent   in    the    navy    his    servants,    shipmen 
that  had  knowledge   of   the  sea,   with  the  servants  of   Solomon 
And  they  came  to  Ophir  and  fetched  from  thence  gold     *     ♦     ♦ 
and     brought  it  to  King   Solomon."     The  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon  in  his  glory  is  testimony  of  the  familiar  splendor 
of  his  fame  in  Africa. 

The  Leydenburg  gold  fields  were  first  made  definite  and  cer- 
tain  m  the  public  eye  by  the  writings  of  a  German  explorer,  Herr 
Carl  Mauch,  which  attracted  adventurers  from  California  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  In  February.  ,875,  the  official  reports  in 
Pretoria  stated  that  notice  was  given  to  the  Landrost  of  Lcyden- 
burg  of  the  discovery  of  alluvial  gold  between  thirty  and   forty 
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mile.  cMtward  of  that  town,  which  i.  .ituatcd  5.8,5  feet  d)ovi  tht 
JL  i"  ?^  ?/  Po.t"u..er.Genend  at  Pretoria  received  .  letter 
from  Ae  Landdro.t  of  Leydenburg  and  with  it  two  ounce,  and  a 
half  of  gold.    Thu  had  been  found  on  a  farm  thirty  mile,  from 

How  th.  Gold  '-^y^*"^"'^-  Other  gold  di«:overie.  were  .oon 
wa.  dlMovtred  "*****  *"**  ^rtiong  them  nuggets  In  the  walls  of 
mud  houses.  A  letter  was  published  in  the  "  Tran.. 
v^  Advocate"  giving  interesting  incidenu  of  gold  finding. 
We  quote  as  follows :  * 

dale)  alluvial  gold  was  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the 
opm.on  that  .t  was  present  in  paying  quantities,  and  this  opinion 
wa.  confirmed  from  day  to  day  by  the  following  facu  • 

"  ist  Mess«.  McLachlan.  Palmer  and  Valentine,  with  two 
Kaffirs,  and  without  proper  appliances,  found  in  fourteen  day. 
the  first  sample  of  two  ounces,  among  which  is  a  nugget  the  siie 
of  a  half  sovereign,  somewhat  longer,  but  more  flattened. 

and.  Mr.  Valentine  with  two  Kaffirs  found  and  sent  to  the 

cashier  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  Natal  a  seco.d  sample  of  above 

two  ounces,  in  which  was  a  nugget  as  large  as  a  middle  sized  bean. 

A  *.  n  ^*™'  distinguished  by  gold,  that  of  Erasmus 

and  Mullers.  was  at  this  time  hired  for  thirty  years  at  /aoo  per 

"  Among  these  hills  are  caves,  in  one  of  which  one  might  travel 
underground  for  hours,  and  here,  in  olden  times,  the  natives  shel- 
Reports  About    ^^''^d  themselves  and  cattle  in    many  an    inter 
Ear^Gold  tribal  war.     Skulls  and  bones  of  men  and  cattlj 

are  found,  and  tradition,  whether  justly  or  not 
brands  the  occupiers  as  cannibals.  Near  some  of  the  southern 
sources  of  the  Um  Saabi.  or  Sabea,  is  the  Spitz  Kop,  100  feet 
high,  under  which  the  first  gold  in  the  district  was  found,  and  the 
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IjoM  diitrto  w.  in  «riy  tim<.  mpp<«d  t.  b<  .bout  Mty  mil« 
W  by  e,gh,  br<«d.  «d  «,  o,  «gh.  f.™.  were  known  »^v^ 
foMupon  U.en.    The  gold  .„  round  .bou.  .h^  fee^l^low  :: 

iTT,  *,""•*""■'  „d  .  cindery  Iu«d  .ub.«„c.  like  Ig  hZ 

t^l?    ""::"'  '"""  '■  **'»•  *"  '■•  «  -"  "«"  »"  which 
-he.  pu,  ,n  ,„c  box  r^:„.,  c.„  „  .  „i„„„  „  ^,  „,  „„  ,„, 

Z^T,'"^":"'"''  '■'  "   '""•""''  >h«=y«"<ler  layer.  .n1 
b-tfind.  .^re  „su.,„.  u„der  o  be«,een  .he  l«ge  boulder., 
ounc-i  !r      u'  '""""■'   '  ""  «'"«  "  "«"  '  ""  'hirty^ne 
gnm.    Re.fc  ,„d  ,h«  one   of  my   friends  not   ^   ^ 

t^rZ  T    •*'  """"•  "^    »"'  "•  »>'   '-'-X 
the  mott  interetting  specimen  wa.  a  half  ounce   SpectaM 

P«baWy  about  hJf  way  between  Hartley  Hill  and  th.  ruin,  of 
M«„boqje  Z.mbo.e-^,  Zimbabye-of  Herr  Mauch.  in  which 
d«ct,on  I  have  rea»n  to  believe  that  alluvial  field,  as  rich  a,  and 
more  exten..ve  than  those  of  Leydenbu^f  await  the  coming  „f  ,h, 
«^«r  who  d«ll  unite  to  .kill  in  prospecting  patience  perj 
verance  and  tact  m  dealing  with  the  various  native  tribe,  whose 
fnendrfup  m„st  be  cultivated  and  assistance  gained  bef;«  tht 
nchest  of  all  the  district,  of  Southeastern  Africa' shall  bT'rdy  t 
•unender  «,  treasure,  to  the  enterpri«.  and  industry  of  Europe." 
United   Sute,  Consul  Macrum  writes  from  Pretoria  to  the 

r„T»  '^T?"'  '"  "*^  '"  "«  «""  production  in  South  Afri:a 
in  1897  and  1898 : 

ont™*.?f°f'°''  ^  "  '•"  "'^  "■*  ^'P"""'  *«  "«"«lo» 
output  of  400,000  ounce,  of  gold  a.  the  production  for  a  ringle 
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over  ^50,000  (%IT12    T^^T  '""""^  "'  «"'''■  "<"">  ««>«' 

of  .he  whole  Republic  for  .he  .en  month,  ^..^l  '"""'"^ 
3.700,908  ounces  A.  .hi,  ra.e  .h,  ^?  1  /  V^  """""  '" 
«on,d  be  over  four  and  a  LHiiL    "'  '"  ""  "«"'  "  "«»« 

743),  .he  value  for  all  in  .SoTa^Tr         /    •""•''^  <»5*''«'-- 

value  of   .he  ,oM  p'Z2^  T^^f^ZTs^r'T^'  "" 
year.     Although   the  combi„,rf  Un.ted  S.ate,  m  the  «me 

Dalco.a,  Montana.  Nev2™l"aAlZr         ^°'°™'°'  ^""•""'^ 
.Han  .a  .he  ->^^^ ^'r^T^^^rZ^Z^^TrZ 

r^  :o"i::rtr:p;^r-r  ^-"- 

AWc.ln.8,,      o«„h-,  .  upgrade,  a,  their  production  in 

«.d.M   *'      f'°'*:T'°*'*"""'""^*«fi""i">e  that  the 

hundred  thouMnd  ha,  been  exceeds!    Tk 
price  of  .he  Sep.ember  production  ^JT^.^^J'^"'"^: 
The  yearly  agg«ga.e  for  deven  yt^^J*'"*'^  ^  "^"^ 


1888 
1 889 
1890 
1891 
1893 

»893 


Omicm. 

ao8,iaa 

3«9.S77 
494,819 

7a9.a38 
1,310,869 

».478,477 


1894 

»895 
1896  , 

»897. 
1898  . 


OUBCW. 

a,oa4,i6a 
».»77,«8s 
«.»79.8a7 
3.034.678 
3.700,908 


The  Z^7.tfJZ  '0^:  Ton"T  r  *"-^  -  — 
toria  December  „   ,808  T  ^f  "'^'"  •«"'  '«"»  ^ 

South  African^;.^;«f^.:.'^rL;::^:ii;r  "'«'■• "  ^ 
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"It  must  be  remembered  that  this  has  been  a  remarkably  dull 
year,  so  far  as  ordinary  business  is  concerned,  and  the  mining  com- 
panies,  it  ,s  freely  said,  are  not  working  up  to  their  full  capacity  • 
but.  nevertheless,  the  production  and  profit  have  been  greater  this' 
year  than  ever  before.  When  the  differences  that  are  said  to  exist 
between  the  Government  and  capital  have  been  removed  or  ad- 
W         ^~"'^'*^'  •*  "  Vr^xcx^^  will  see  a  most  wonderful 

But  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  Boer  has  a  soul 
above  booms. 

Mr.  a  P.  Austin.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
T«asury  Department  of  the  United  States,  gives  an  admirable, 
impartial  and  clear   statement  of  the   matters  of    ^  ^, 
first  important  in  the  Transvaal.     A  few  official,    \^^T 
mdisputable    figures    and    simple    facts    put  the    Sutement 

Tfri^Tn^K   ''V'^''  ""^   "~"*^  "'   '""^   "°°^y  --  -   South 
He  ^  ,         "^     ^^^  *"**  y'*'^  ^"^^  ^'^^^^  »"»^«^  unmistakably. 

.K  7^''  u*7  °^  '**'  ^'^'^  "^  ''''^'^  ^y  »  Parliament  of  two 
chambers  the  first  or  higher  chamber  enacting  a  large  share  of  the 
laws  independent  of  the  lower  house,  which  only  originates  meas- 
ures^latmg  to  certain  subjects  of  administration,  and  which  can- 
not become  laws  without  the  approval  of  the  upper  house.  Mem- 
bers  of  the  first  chamber  are  elected  from  and  by  the  first<las. 
bujjhers  who  comprise  only  the  male  whites  resident  in  the  Re- 
pubhc  before  May.  ,876.  or  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
independence  m  ,881  or  subsequent  wars,  and  the  children  of  such 
persons  over  the  age  of  sixteea     This  condition  would  deprive 

pe«on.nat.vesof  other countriesof  becoming-first-class burghers.- 
and  U,us  obtaimng  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  election 
of  the  Prcident  or  the  house  which  enacts  the  most  important 
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thTsutoJ^'.^V       'xl'^"-     Naturalization  may,  accoriing  ,„ 
tte  Suteamans  Year  Book,  .899.  "be  obtained  after  two  vLa' 

bur<rh«r.  H.-1  ,  *■"■■  «'•»'"'«'■  become  first^Jas. 

burghera  twelve  years  after  naturalization." 

emmLt"  "l,"'  '^'  ""■'"""ion  known  of  Boss  and  Caat.  Gov- 
Sby  faJor  In'd"  T'^^^^J^^-^  -"ign^i  to  perpetuate 

"on  and  the  Englishman  who  would  give  up  his 
Bom  and  Caste  ""^^  '"  '^^  Transvaal  as  a  British  subject  for 
Government        **»«    privilege    of    ultimate    participation    in    the 

contained  ten  EfrT™*"''  '"'"  °^  ^"^  °^"  *°'^"'  '^  '»»«'  'own 

Zrd  hatHo  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  -»>-  --^''ie^ 

avc  CO  DC      a  man  without  a  country"  for  seven  vear« 

y«>^le.ving  ,t  five,  and  yet  the  probability  is  a  very  laree  nun. 
^  .he  naturalized  citizens  of  the  Unit^  Statrwhrwlw 
«gard  such  a  ,«tric.ion  in  this  country  as  a  bitter  and  remor«,I«, 
d..c„m,„at>on  against  the  foreign  born,  are  sympathizing  w^tt^ 
unrelentmg  attitude  of  the  Boers  upon  this  subject     Apply  otLj! 

nonul!"  "^  '"*o  Republic  is  „9.,3,  squar,  miles;  the  white 
populafon,  according  to  d,e  Sute  Almanack  for  .8,8,  is  34S  .07 
and  the  native  population  jaS  ito.     Tk-       .    i  345.397. 

rupuiaaon,  748,759.    The  seu  of  government  is 
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Pretoria,  with  a  white  population  of  10.000.     The  largest  town  Is 
Johannesburg,  the  mining  center  of  Witwatersrand  gold  fields, 
having  a  population  within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  according  to  the 
census  of  1896.  of  102,078  persons,  of  which  number  50,907  were 
whites,  952  Malays,  4,807  Coolies  and  Chinese, 
42,533    Kaffirs,  and  2,879   of  mixed   race.     One-    ^^^cts  and 
third    of    the    population    of    the    Republic    is    ''^*""' 
estimated  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  lands  of  the  Republic 
generally,  outside  the  mining  districts,  being  extremely  productive, 
and  the  demand  for  farm  products  in  the  mining  regions  very  great,' 
even  in  excess  of  the  local  products  at  the  present  time." 

It  does  not  in  the  least  soothe  the  Boers  that  they  have  a  good 
market  for  their  farm  products,  for  which  they  are  indebted  almost 
exclusively  to  English  enterprise  in  great  feats  of  engineering,  in 
the  application  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  mining,  and  to 
immense  investments,  in  the  cheapening  of  transportation,  and 
extending  the  capacities  and  facilities  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  for  swift  and  easy  communication  with  neighbors. 

The  chief  care,  concern  and  anxiety  of  the  Boer  is  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  must  not  by  any  chance  be  established  in 
Transvaal.     It  is  the  elementary  principle  of  the  Boer  disposition 
and  government,  that  there  are  no  real  "  people  "  except  Boers,  who 
place  the  Hottentot,  the  Englishman,  the  Zulu  and  the  Kaffir,  the 
American,  the  German   and   the     Frenchman  on 
the   same   level.      He    will   have   none    of    them 
except  in  the  capacity  of  subordinates,  and  when    erance 
it  suits   his  humor,   servants  of  the  established  class  that  domi- 
nates.     The  native  population  is  double  that  of  the  number  of 
whites,  but  that  does  not  concern  the  Boer.     His  Republicanism 
takes  no  account  of  people  with  darker  skins  than  his  own.  In  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Boers  themselves  are  in 
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»  pronounced  minority,  if  w«  talr.  i— 

The  Boer  capital  Pr«aL  h?^  T.  """"'  '^^  "»  "W"  Wlci 

whi.,pop„IaL„;fMa„n«r„^      "  '"''"'*''°''  »'  '^«»=  ">' 
""k  and  vindictive  ^^V^tl:  ""  I'^'n^.  political 

tical  capital  of  the  alleredV-T  ^        °'  '^""'^  *«  P""" 

•0.000  white,  in  that  T^  LfT'  "  *"  *'«■«'  '""'"« 
«>.- pleasure,  and  ^crneTjr""  ^'"»-»«"»"«  «•»« 
There  were  50,000  white!  M  71  u  *^  "''""^  "'  *«'  »ai 
Boer  «lvocate,  rve'drn-d-^l'  f""''"'?'  """  "«  "»"■»"'  «"« 
c;.y,  «v.  times  as;utr':tre7?"t *••'■''•' '"'•'"' 
allowed  even  the  shadow  of  the  r^rt  „f    '^!"°"'^  """  "<"  >« 

The-Dogin      °'   *\*"-      Such  an  oppression   beMmes^ 

character^ticofllstuaJon-ZT,,!;::;-  'Ih ""  ^  " 
tyranny  at  once  insulting  and  e^t"rt  o^  1  '  * "™""~"'' 
moderately  described  as  that  of  Ae'T  T  "'  '»"'''  " 
JO.000  white    people  "  Toh^L    l      **  '"  ""  '°"«""    The 

O-cause  they  -"'der^:l,i:^;.t;Sty^rr  ^^  ^ 
own  rulers  and  exercisincr  o„  :  ^  ***^  ^  ^*^'  t^c'r 

ment  of  Johan„rr2u  UiZ"!"'  '1"'""  '"  '"'  «°-- 
P-.ig.  of  the  oligaTC  'C^;'"-' -''';''«^  '»"  "-roy  .he 

.ha.  this  majority  at  JoLnesbrtreTboth  ""'  """•  ""  '"' 
sors  of  the  greater  wealth  of  \^X  "**"'"  *"■'  (»* 

right  of    JognitionL'he  „,„,.„?"""'•     '""""^  "«"  "« 
but  it  is  not  nLssarv  th,  7  '  '"Vestment   and  industor. 

«lvantages„u.7^.^J^ll7r"  "u"  "  "■""  ■>"«  <»»««' 

«1»  p4«y  ho°de^  T'°"  •"  ""  """>''='  °f  *«  «l«tor,  who  are 

pe  y  holder..    So  the  a^-ment  for  d,e  enfn„„ii,en,„. 
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in  a  reasonable  time  of  the  Uitlanders  of  Johannesburg  rests 
primarily  and  safely  upon  the  proposition  that  they  could  cast  a 
majonty  vote,  and  we  do  not  need  to  call  in  the  merits  of  the 
property  qualification  or  the  question  whether  the  natives  have  by 
possibility  any  rational  right  to  consideration  because  about  sixty 
years  ago  they  were  crowded  out  of  their  hunting  grounds  by  the 
Boers,  seeking  a  country  where  they  could  own  labor  and  assert 
mastery  over  all  others,  instead  of  being  second  in  importance  as 
a  people  to  the  English  of  lands  further  South. 

The  Johannesburghers  are  not  merely  disfranchised ;  they  are 
by  a  vengeful  and  grasping  minority,  excluded  from  the  right  to 
protect  themselves  in  persons  and  property.     It  is  a  great  fault  in 
them  that  they  did  not  arm  themselves  and  march  to  Pretoria  to 
receive  and  reinforce  the  Jameson  raiders  as  deliverers.    They  are 
justly  punished  for  this  sin  of  omission.     The  statistician  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  says:  The    -,». 
gold    mines    are    now    the    most    productive    in    Jf ieTr^n"" 
the  worid,    and    have   already   turned   out   gold    ^••» 
to  the  value  of  more  than  $300,000,000.  and.  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  experts,  have  still  $3,500,000,000  'in  sight'    The  com- 
merce of  the  South  African  Republic,  while  naturally  great  because 
of  the  large  number  of  people  employed  by  the  mining  industries 
cannot  be  as  accurately  stated  as  that  of  states  or  divisions  whose 
imports  are  all  received  through  a  given  port  or  ports.     Foreign 
goods   for  the  South  African  Republic   reach  it  through  several 
ports-Cape   Colony.   Natal.  Lourenco  Marquez.  and  in  smaller 
quantities  from  other  ports  on  the  coast.     The  total  imports  of 
1897  are  estimated  at  /^i.sis.ooo.   of  which  ^17.012,000  were 
from  Great  Britain.  ;^2.747,ooo  from  the  United  States.  ^1.054,226 
from  Germany,  and  the  remainder  from  Belgium.   Holland  and 
France." 
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Md  for  that  sort  of  llbertv  ^.  "  ''*  ""»  ''''^ny, 

-  fu"  of  highly  colored  pani^^^r  ^.^t  ::r '  T^ ";  -^ 

mines,  he  says,  "have  v\AA^a  I  **    ^^«  d'amond 

-  worth  o^  dia^Ztnt  r  ;t"  S?:  '"""'^  "■'""'"  ''°'- 
England  for  .«,  .ha„  half  a  ^t/.^^^T  ~"-'«<'  *-  '« 

-io„;irr::rth"  r;'rr 'T"''°" '■'"'' ■'■^ 

occurred,  or  if  i,  had  and  th,  B  J  .  ''■»™o"<l»  would  not  hav. 
*«>  suc««  wouf/hav 'b^r,ra,'"^" '"''''**' ■"-- 
«...ah.er.„,t,prod„c«fS'Lru:d.r"''-"   -""    •"' 

•He  ct™"ti^:;  i'"rr. :;  *•  ^°"'  ">'-  -ed,  „,ht  „po„ 

Transvaal.     He  says!        '^  °'^«'=  ^"'^  "  *««  "  *« 

-S^Lriairrt^^^^^^^^^ 

he  would  not  rev  J  hts^tXlre."'""'"'  "  ""-"'«  "-" 

.old  -n'^hTfr"  a1*"  '"f ;" ""'" "'  *«  p--«  ■" 

rtinca.     A  man  named  Fred  c;fiiK«»      u    t.    . 
several  years  in  fh»  o«     ♦  ^tuben,  who  had  spent 

underg^r  :^r:f7e  ^c^  r"  7  "T  ° '•'' 

-Ved  .«fo„  hund.^1.  Of  p^;--'  -- 1  L:ti= 
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for  South  Africa.  When  the  first  prospector,  discovered  auriferous 
veins  of  wonderful  quality  on  a  farm  called  Sterkfontein,  the  gold 
boom  had  Its  birth.  It  required  the  lapse  of  only  a  short  time  for 
the  news  to  reach  Europe,  America  and  Australia,  and  immediately 
thereafter  that  vast  and  widely  scattered  army  of  men  and  women 
which  constantly  awaits  the  announcement  of  new  discoveries  of 
gold  was  set  in  motion  toward  the  Randt 

"The  Indian,  Russian,  American  and  Australian  gold  fields 
were  deserted,  and  the  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  to  South  Africa 
were  overiaden  with  men  and  women  of  all  degrees  and  nationali- 
ties.    The  journey  to  the  Randt  was  expensive,  dangerous  and 
comfortless,  but  before  a  year  had  passed  almost  20,000  persons  had 
crossed  the  deserts  and  the  plains  and  had  settled  on  claims  pur. 
chased  from  the  Boers.     In  December.  1885,  the  first  stamp  mill 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  gneiss  rock  in  which 
the   gold    lay    hidden.      This    enterprise    marks 
the  real   beginning  of  the    gold    fields    of   the    The  First 
Randt,   which  now  yield  one-third  of  the  worid's    ^*'"''  ***" 
tot^    product   of    the    precious  metal.      The    advent    of    thou- 
sands  of  foreigners  was  a  boon  to  the  Boers,  who  owned  the  large 
arms  on  which  the  auriferous  veins  were  located.     Options  on 
farms  that  were  of  little  value  a  short  time  before  were  sold  at 
mcredible  figures,  and  the  prices  paid  for  small  claims  would  have 
purchased  farms  of  thousands  of  acres  two  years  before.     ♦     •     ♦ 
"  0^;»g  "^  the  Boer's  lack  of  training  and  consequent  inability 
o  share  in  the  development  of  the  gold  fields,  the  new  industiy 
remamed  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  newcomers,  the  Uit- 
lander,  and  two  totally  diflferent  communities  were  created  in  the 
Wc.     The  Uitlanders,  who,  in  1890,  numbered  about  100.000 

hTlllr  r   r^i?  J^'^-"-^-^'  -d  the  suburbs  along 
th«  Randt     The  Boers,  having  disposed  of  their  farms  and  lands 
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Afnca."  «d  «y.  o,  ^^  ir^uLo^"'"  ""  '^"«"  »  Sou* 
«PM..s  «»„  gather,  ,o~S'„      '1!"^  '"^•*"°"  »»<■ 

la^  amount  of  curiosity  f.l,  h„  ,i  "*'*-K°'<'-'«»nn«--exdted  a 
•■  With  the  rapid  r^blLf^T"  '"  ^"^ 

the  two  races-vi^,  the  Boe„  and  ,h  •  »?■*>«  »P  betw«» 

Populatioa  A  rep;„ive  I^ltio„  «ver.mc«a,ing  Ui,h,de, 
Ae  «ai  growing  nujori^Tn  :"  r  T"^  '""  "  ^«^ 
Panicipating  i„  affai Jof  it^ZZl^  "^"^^-^  " 

This  rush  of  men  with  capital  to  th.  P     a 
of  prosperity  to  the  Boers,  who  fn„  V       T"     "^*"'  undreamt 
cattle  and  farm  produce      rT  /  '^^^^^  ™^''"  for  horsea 

further  developed  the  w"''  '      ^^^'^^''-Phic  communicaZ 
"Though  the  foreigner  an,!  k: 

^.y^  -•-- persistant!   dTl'rorinlr''-'"""''" 
the  community-^  vote  even  in  m=»  '  government  of 

indeed  all  rights  as  a  citi.::  ^^V,"'  """™'"«  ■"■■"««- 

articles  most  neces*^  ,„  .he  devlL         /"*  '"'P~«'  »"  *« 

Monopolies  wete^  un  ItltTb  ^'/k      *=  ""'""S  ''«'"«'y- 

with  the  Government     C«''T      '  ""^  """'"^  '"'e-. 

consideration   to  a  GoveZ!^  ^'"'  ""'^  »f'er  We 

of  bribeo-."  ^°'^™">ent    no.   wholly  f«  f„„  ,      ^^ 
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South  Africa  it  not  only  a  land  of  aoIA     It  !.  «,.« 

n^.     t  .u  '    V      .  "'  *  **'"*  conscious- 

ness of  their  bucolic    magnificence.      Boers  are    Diamonds 
very  queer  people.     Their  idea  of   a  next^loor    '''^°^' 

,n^  »K         ,  T^'         ^""^^  approach  makes  a  crowd  •  the  air 
world     H«  ^2«^  u  !  ■"""  """"v^ive  ci,Ue„  in  ,h. 

a  few  «,„ar.  ™,«  o,  each  o,  their  fa™,  .o  thos!  who  ^U!  :!;' 
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President 
Kruger 


labor  and  capital,  •eeking  the  beautiful  cryitali.  The  Boer  talent, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  their  lives,  was  in  the  multiplication 
of  cattle,  the  shooting  of  wild  beasu  good  to  eat.  occasional 
encounters  with  lions,  and  hunting  parties  that  pursued  the  hippo- 
potamus in  the  marshy  lakes.  As  a  matter  of  miKtary  science, 
they  were  educated  in  making  forts  out  of  their  big  wagons  to 
repel  the  black  warriors  opposed  to  invasion  by  the  drivers  of 
homed  cattle  and  dwellers  in  houses  on  wheels. 

President  Kruger  is  a  power,  because  he  is  representative  of 
his  people.  He  is  a  great  chief  for  the  reason  that  a  big  savage 
becomes  a  leader  and  the  headman  of  a  tribe  on  account  of  his 
superior  strength.  In  his  youth  he  was  the  swiftest  and  longest 
winded  runner  and  the  champion  rifleman  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  the  favorite  tradition  of  his 
admirers  that  once  when  a  youth  he  was  pursued 
by  a  lion,  and  the  brute  incontinently  ran  away 
wher>  the  man  of  destiny  turned  upon  him  and  looked  him  in 
the  eye.  His  attitude  towards  gold  is  a  distinction  in  which 
those  who  celebrate  his  virtues  take  special  pride.  It  is  well  known 
that  his  capital  city,  Pretoria,  is  built  on  a  gold  mine,  and  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  revolutionary  proposition  made  in 
Mr.  Kniger's  alleged  parliament— even  that  of  opening  the 
neighboring  land  to  prospectors  seeking  gold !  The  powerful 
President  crashed  out  the  insidious  proposal. 

"  The  Transvaal  and  the  Boers,"  an  interesting  volume  by 
William  Garrett  Fisher,  says  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Mr.  Kruger 
in  the  official  decision  settling  this  matter  that  the  great  and  good 
man  said,  with  the  wisdom  inherited  from  generations  of  ancestors 
who  had  studied  the  encyclopedias  of  Nature : 

.   "  Stop  and  think  what  you  are  doing  before  you  open  fresh 
gold  fields.     Look  at  Johannesburg,  what  a  nuisance  and  expense 
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your  v.:y  fc^?  •      '  '"  '"'"  '="°*  ">"'  «>-y  •«  a  s«o„d  Ra„d  « 

addrl^.oThrvX'r::"'']".^  "'  °'  '"■^''"  ''«""-  "- 
*.  iXea  of  diji^t^^  """  '"'«  -»  -  --  -n.e„a„ci„, 

Boer'"colCb"  Tl" tied  '  "'""t"'  ''"^  -^  '"  *' 
nounced  with  ,uch  i ZL  I,  • ""  °"  "''  ^™'  ?"""?'«  an- 
when  .he  horrors  tf  Zstr^ltr    '  "^  ^""^  °'''  ''-"«« 

gave  the  Boers  more  trouble  .0  make  them  "serv-    '"  "« 

.ive  and  ..^:^ZxZJ:z:z  "trt  r '™"  -"^  <=«■ 

the  golden  lands.  '^^""''  ^  *=  '«°"<'a'y  ™lers  of 

an  abomination,  obstn^perous  in   he  I J  ^  """j^  *emselves 

tional  reduction  to  th/      !i  ,  Prel"".nanes  of  their  educa- 

Theobjectirunlte;  ttoJ  ?°  ''"l  "'  -"'*-'>aHans. 
are  fond  of  lands  where  2d  f.^'""  *'  ^""'^  ""at  they 
*.  yellow  meu  :  r  1':^;"^-"  •'■'^  "l-'-ately  suppo« 
they  are  bv  their  1  ™'"''  """""hstanding  that 

forcing  th  VelW  me^rr  tr"""""  '"'  ^"""""^  '^°'- 
nations  of  the  eTh  *°  '""  """"^  "P°»  the  great 

•kewhere.  that  go  d  dC^'^^;:':;'  *"''"  '"  '°"""  ^'"""" 
S       aoes.     While  the  precious  stone  is  useful  in  the 
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arts  excorlen.  as  a  tod,  and  adorns  beauty  »i.h  the  bcamiful  i„  ., 

h«hes.  degree,  ,t  does  not  find  its  way  diffusively  !„,o  .he  servi. 

They  are    or  a  class  and  not  for  .he  mass.     The  four  hundr. 
m,ll  on  dollars  worth  of  gn..eri„g  stones  picked  up  and  dug  up 

Wee'vald     ""''■"^°' f '"  '"   -'"  l-'i'-  as  to  over-pas 
ufdard  b    T:^""V'  ""^""P''™  o'  '«.  aff^ts  the  mone, 
su  dard  by  wh,ch  ,s  valued  all  thnt  the  fields  and  shops  pr«.uce' 
.l.at  .,  all  that  comes  of  perseverance  in  toil  that  is  productive. 

Mmes  of  diamonds  attract  labor  for  immediate  return^nl, 
-*eycan  be  so  d  for  gold  or  silver,  which  have  functions  .ha 
n.ake  up  power  m  purchasing  food  and  raiment  and  in  construe^ 
Diamonds  of       "°"'  ™  carrying  out  of  enterprise  that  causes  the 

w:«aTc:'..  ro""r '°"'. "'  ''''"^'  ^^^  ''"^^^  p-''-^  ">= 

Oofd  ,'"°  ■"  harmonious  relations.     Diamonds  in  Africa 

iiave  aided  commerce,  increased  exoortatinn  ..„j 

■mportation,  indirectly  helping  the  people  a.  large  buCy  hi 

no.  competed  with  gold  in  the  political  p„.en.iSi  ies.     They"! 

SoTa;  ■       .     "  V"""'"°"  '"  *'  "'«'°"  "<  *'  ""ding  of 
Sou  h  African  diamond  mines  equal  .o  the  charms  of  fiction.     One 

would    have   though,  the  old   Dutch   settlers  should   have  had 

pecal  qualifications  for  seeking  and  securing  and  appredau' 

diamonds  as  one  of  the  gifts  that  are  gracious,  for  the  A  r  af 

stones  have  to  find  the  world  at  large  by  way  of  Belgium  and  Ho, 

'rttn  rm:::r:r "^ '°  ^ '--  -  '^-  -■ '-  --  -- 

says  If  fhTdi'rr fil";'°-  "  ''  "■"=  ^^- '-  °'--^"  ■>' 
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,u  J^lt  u2'  r""""  °'  '''P'  ■'°"''  ^^^  '"  "-'  teen 
p«sed  on,  the  ancene  rumor  died  away.  Me„  had  <o  search  back 
for  memones  long  buried  when  Governor  WoodhouTse.  he 
Coony  agog  by  exhibiting  .he  ••  Hopetown  "  diamond  in  867 
lTJ:tT  ^77'-"  «""  '"^^  of  low  condition  used 
certa,ned  They  sfll  remember  how  their  fathers  made  periodical 
the^     *V"'"  ""  '^"'  '^""-'-O'  -"=-«  diamondf     blre 

.867.   A.  that  date  a  shrewd  f^der  named  Ni.kirk,  passing  through 
a  country  forty  mi  es  or  so  ».«  „<  u       .  i"»>ini  inrougn 

a  Boere»ll.^  I    T     ,  Hopetown,  saw  the  children  of 

a  Boercalled  Jacobs  playmg  with  pebbles,  picked  up  along  the  banks 
of  the  ncghboring  Orange.     Struck  with  the  appearance  of  on^ 
among  their  playthings,  Niekirk  told  Vrouwjacc^ 
that  .t  reminded  him  of  the  wUte  shining  stones    ^oyl.'. 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.     As  he  uttered  the  words     *"'«"«"« 
an  ostrich-hunter  named  O'Reilly  chanced  .0  pas;  the  doorway  of 
he  hous.    He  overheard,  entered,  and  was  also  impressed.   vLe 
■deas  of  a  d,amond_which  none  of  the  three  had  eve    slef- 
p^d  through  their  mind.     They  tried  the  pebble  upon  gL 
scratchmg  the  sash  all  over,  as  I  have  seen  i,  at  this  day     A  bT" 
gam  was  struck.     O'Reilly  took  the  stone  for  sale,  and  ^ch  of '^ 
parties  present  was  to  share.     At  Capetown,  upon  the  ve^lt  of 

spread    ist.     At  the  moment  of  this  discovery,  there  was  som^ 

was  at  a  hopelessly  low  quotation.  A  murrain  was  thinnL  the 
sheep.  Never  had  merchants  known  such  a  time  of  anlt/and 
no  hope  was  visible.  The  stoiy  „,  the  trader,  corrobo  a  ed  by 
actua,  inspection  of  his  treasure  thus  excited  more  active  st  r Ihan 
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it  would  have  made  at  any  other  time.  People  began  to  study 
every  foot  of  the  ground.  Then  other  stones  turned  up,  the  most 
of  them  bought  from  natives,  in  whose  hands  they  had  Iain  for 
many  years,  perhaps  centuries.  In  1868  several  were  picked  up 
along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  about  Pniel,  and  then  the  rush  began. 
But  as  yet  it  was  mere  surface  seeking. 

Early  next  year  a   Hottentot  shepherd  named  Swartzboy, 

brought  to  Mr.  Gers'  store,  at  the  Hook,  a  gem  of  eighty-three  and 

a  half  carats,  the  "  Star  of  South  Africa,"  wide  famed.     In  Mr.  Gers' 

"St  r   f  absence,  his  shopman  did  not  like  to  risk  the  ;^20o 

Soiith  Africa  "     ^^'^^  °^  8^°°*^^  demanded.     Swartzboy  passed  on 

to  the  farm  of  that  same  Niekirk  above  mentioned. 

Here  he  demanded  ;^4oo  which  Niekirk  ultimately  paid,  receiving 

/i 2,000  from  Messrs.  Lilienfeld  the  same  day.    The  diamond  was 

passed  to  Cape  Town,  and  all  the  colony  rose.     But  not  for  twelve 

months  more  did  "digging"  begin.     On  January  7,  1870,  Captain 

Rolleston  and  his  party  washed  out  their  first  diamond  at  Pniel,  on 

the  lands  c  aimed  by  the  Berlin  Mission.     Within  three  months, 

there  were  five  thousand  people  digging  there. 

South  African  diamond  fields  henceforth  were  established; 
but  of  such  "pockets"  as  Dutoitspan  and  New  Rush  none  yet  had 
any  inkling.     The  fields  were  established  as  a  fact  in  the  colony, 
but  none  yet  at  home.     Mr.  Harry  Emmanuel  sent  out  a  professed 
expert,  Mr.  Gregory,  to  report  upon  them,  and  his 
foolish   haste   in  discrediting  their  wealth  caused 
serious  loss  to  English  merchants.     The  diggers 
only  laughed,  and  showed  each  other  their  glittering  prizes.     Mr. 
Coster,  of  Amsterdam,  came  out,  and  he  also  went  back  incredu- 
lous.    But  the  diggings  grew  and  grew.     The  necessity  of  some 
system  of  government  amongst  the  crowd  became  apparent.     The 
Orange   Free  State  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the   larger  space. 
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and  the  Transvaal  Republic  exercised  rights  over  the  remainder. 
Practically  there  was  no  government  at  all. 

The  earliest  report,  in  writing  of  discovery,  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Parker  to  Mr.  Webb.  However  it  be,  Mr.  Parker 
was  not  long  in  acquiring  very  great  influences.  All  the  camp 
yielded  authority  to  him,  and  passed  the  title  of  Presiaent  which 
he  affected.  He  met  the  chief  of  the  South  African  Republic 
upon  such  easy  terms  of  equality  that  the  latter  hastily  fled  to 
realms  where  his  supremacy  was  uncontested. 

In  December.   1870.  the   dry  diggings   first  were   heard   of. 
Hitherto  the  search  for  diamonds   had  been  only  carried  on  by 
river  banks,  and  the  gems  discovered  there  had  been  washed  down 
in  ancient  floods  from  so.ne  kopje,  or  dry  mine  now  perhaps  worn 
away.     In  two  years  of  such  digging  in  a  score  of  places,  the  yield 
had  not  been  greater  than  300,000  pounds,  as  Mr. 
Webb  computed.     This  is  indeed  an  astonishing    '^***  ^!'"»* 
figure,  all  circumstances  considered,  but  the  time    ^^  °*8ging8 
draws  near  when  the  same  amount  will  be  returned  as  the  monthly 
average  in  Custom  House  reports  at  Cape  Town.     In  December 
then,  it  was  whispered  that  the  children  of  Dutoit,  a  Boer  living 
at  Dorsfontein— so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Dutoitspan— were 
in  the  habit  of  picking  up  diamonds  on  their  father's  farm.     To 
those  who  believed  the  rumor,  it  was  evident  that  diamond  digging 
was  henceforth  to  enter  on  a  novel  phase.     The  gem  would  be 
sought  in  the  bed  where  nature  created  it.     But  few  believed— 
not  till  the  end  of  January  did  the  crowd  put  faith.     About  that 
time  the  farm  was  "rushed."  an  expressive  word,  though  sinister 
to  the  ears  of  a  landed  proprietor  nowadays.     It  signifies  that  dig- 
gers swarmed  to  the  spot  in  such  throngs  as  to  render  merely 
foolish  any  resistance  a  proprietor  might  meditate.     But  the  simple 
Boer  who  owned  Dutoitspan  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.     He 
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board         Ho     \       .^  °°^'  ^'''*  '^'"^'^  on  the  sorting 

at  the  Brazils  I  finH  K  !        ,        .     ^^^^overed  in  a  limy  stratum 

beds  are^  :;L      ;  ^r  L^  tlTTT     ^'^^  '^^^ 

seems  to  have  been  .h  "'''^  ^^^  '^^  '"o^*  P^rt.  it 

have  been  the  same  case ;  though  at  one  large  field,  five 

Conditions  ^ays  journey  from  Golconda,  the  diamonds  were 

Dut„r^     neXhtr/r.^^^^"^^^^^^^-^-     '^"^ 
Found  neighborhood  of  the  rtines,"  says  Tavernier  "  the 

n.en.  ves.,3,  and  .heV.i„  a.  .h.  d  JoTd:  ot'  No  r^eX 
.h.s  description  can  doub,  .hat  the  jewels  were  Io7h  ^^ 
crevices  by  water  power."  '  ^°^^^^  '"  *= 

.„„/*" J^'  ^"''  "'^  °™S=  Rivers,  the  Mod  and  the  Rie.  all 
contain  diamonds,  waterworn  for  the  most  part     H„ndr  ^ 

l"r :  s:'ort;:r,rr  ^r-^^  -  '^■- 
and  Lished  1^' :;iz:::tr:::^''^T^r'^'  t 

mar.  of       ,r  on  a  si„„e  stone  at  the  Z^^^^^.^'"  "  ""^  "' 
Ihe  foremost  qualitv  of  the  C-.r.^  a-         ^      , 

-tionisi.sfreedolfro:thUt.^Ji:'::rwr.= 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Cause  of  War. 

THE  English  Blue  books  treat  the  controversy  that  resulted  in 
the  war  officially,  impartially  and  exhaustively.  The  full 
dispatches  are  given,  and  all  that  the  Boers  had  to  say  is 
fairly  presented  with  unquestionable  authenticity.  What  President 
Kruger  stated  in  his  conferences  with  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  the  British 
High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  is  given  in  his  own  language 
as  faithfully  put  down  as  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or 
those  of  the  High  Commissioner  Milner.  The  British  Blue  Book 
IS  made  a  perfect  History  for  both  sides  and  bears  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  a  hostile  opposition  in  parliament  as  accurate. 

June  14,  1899,  High  Commissioner  Sir  Alfred  Milner  wrote 
fronr.  "  Government  House.  Cape  Town "  to  Colonial  Secretary 
Chamberlain    a  report  of    his    conferences  with    ^     , 
President    Kruger    at    Bloemfontein.       On     the    Whh  Prest. 
way  to  meet  the  President  of  the  South  African    <*««*  Kruger 
Republic,   the    British    High   Commissioner   was    the    guest    of 
President  Steyn.  of  the  Orange  Free  State.     The  conference  with 
President  Kruger  was  interpreted  and  reported  with  the  greatest 
care.     It  is  not  given  verbatim  in  all  instances,  because  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  repetition,  but  there  is  nothing  important  omitted 
and  the  actual  words  of  both  gentlemen  were  officially  reported 
and  printed.     The  importance  of  these  conferences  was  perfectly 
understood,  and  the  official  record  has  not  been  and  will  not  be 
questioned.     It  was  upon  these  conferences  that  the  issue  of  peace 
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criT    .  .?    «  ^^:  '*'^'***"'  "'^^^  **  ^'^^  fi"^  "««ing  that  he 
preferred  the  Bntish  High  Commi..io„er  should  speak  L,  and 

the  Commmioner.  writing  Mr.  Chamberlain.  «,id  that  in  hi.  per. 

TheCauMof       »onal   opinion,.  "The   cause  of  many  points  of 

o1  DTffere "«        '"'''*r'u  '"'  '^'  "°'*  »^"°"»'  ^^  *^*   Po'-V 
war,!,  .K      IT.''".  ^     '''''     ^^"^'^     A^"*=»"     J^«P"Wic     tO- 

subWt        ^'''*"^:="'»™«"8:>-hom  many  thousands  are   British 

'?K1     ^K  '""'    '"^'"^^    '^"»    engendered    in    the    Re- 

pubhc  the  tension  in  South  Africa,  and  the  sympathy  throughout 

In  bor"^  "J':  ''''"'"^'  ''^  '°  *"  '-^^^^^  «*-^  o^  opinion 
on  both  sides  wh.ch  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the  two  Govern- 

7T^TT  f  1T""  '""^'^^-     ''  ""  ™y  -^-"^  -miction 
that  .   the  South  Afncan  Republic  would,  before  things  get  worse. 

voluntanly  change  its  policy  towards  the  Uitlanders.  and  take 
s  eps  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  section  of  them,  who  after 
all  are  the  great  majority,  not  only  would  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  be  strengthened,  but  there  would  be  such  a  better  state  of 
feelmg  all  round  that  it  would  become  far  easier  to  settle  outstand- 
ing  questions  between  the  two  Governments. 

"The  President,  in  coming  to  the  Conference,  had  made  a 
reservation  as  to  the  independence  of  the  Republic.  I  could  not 
see  that  it  was  in  any  way  impairing  that  independence  for  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Uitlanders  so 
The  President's  '*>■  as  it  was   reasonable.     A   vast  number  were 

Sfp^rchrse  ^''t  m'^"'"  "'  '"  ^•"'"^^  circumstances 
we  should  in  any  part  of  the  worid,  even  in 
a  country  not  under  conventional  obligations  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  be  bound  to  make  representations,  and  to  point  out 
that  the  mtense  discontent  of  our  fellow-subjects  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  friendly  relations  which  we  desired  to  exist  between  the  two 
Governments." 
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The  President  objected  to  granting  the  franchise  which  he 

was  assured  by  His  Excellency,  the  CommiMioner,  was  the  main 

point,  because  he  said  if  it  was  done  "  to  any  large  number  of 

aliens,"  the  result  would  be  "  immediately  the  outvoting  of  the  old 

burghers."    The  High  Commissioner  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 

"would  not  be  reasonable  to  do  that,"  and  he  endeavored  to 

explain  the  matter  to  the  President,  saying:  "At  present  the 

Uitlanders  had  no  effective  voice  whatever  in  the  legislation,  the 

existing  form  of  oaths  was  offensive  and  unnecessary,  and  by  taking 

it  a  British  subject  at  once  lost  his  nationality,  and  yet  had  to  wait 

twelve  years,  or,  under  the   President's  latest  proposals,  seven 

years,  before  he  could  become  a  full  citizen  of  the  Republic.    It  was 

perfectly  possible  to  leave  the  old  burghers  in  such  a  position  that 

they  could  not  be  swamped,  and  yet  to  give  the  numerous  foreign 

population — to  whom,  after  all,  the  Republic  owed    _    ^ 

^         V  L        .      ,  .      ,    By  Gradual 

Its  present  position— some  share  m  the  work  of    Co-operation 

government,  so  that  they  could  give  the  Govern-    "H  Wo  aid  be 

ment  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experi-    ^"'■*«''» 

ence.     In  this  way  the  time  would  come  when,  by  their  gradual 

co-operation,  instead  of  being  divided  into  separate  communiti«fe 

they  would  all  be  burghers  of  one  State." 

The  President  indicated  "  a  strong  dislike  of  every  propositio*" 

of  the  kind,"  and  proceeded  to  assail  a  petition  that  \aA  been  mn 

from  Johannesburg   to   the   British   Government  praying  for  . 

redress  of  grievances,  and  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  25,000 

people.     This  petition  was  like  a  red  rag  to  the  Boer  bull  all 

through  the  coi  'srences.     The  British  High  Commissioner,  when 

the  P-esident  had  expressed  his  feeling  about  the  petition,  informed 

him  that  that  document  did  not  change  anything.  -  The  character 

of  the  petition  was  not  especially  to  be  considered,  but  he  (His 
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Excellency  the  Commisiioner)  based  hit  statements  "on  a  careful 
study  of  the  conditions." 

At    the  second    meeting    the   President    talked    about  the 
strengthening  of  the  British  garrison  at  the  Cape,  and  referred  to 
other  military  preparations  01  the  English,  of  which  mention  had 
been  made  in  the  newspapers.      The  Commissioner  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  press  in  that  particular ;  and  then  the  President 
returned  to  the  petition  from  Johannesburg  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  said  the  English  proposition  to  "enlarge  the  franchise 
of  the  strangers"  would  do  away  with  the  independence  of  the 
Republic,  and  he  added,  "would  be  worse  than  annexation."     His 
Excellency,  the  Commissioner,  remarks  that   the  President  was 
"reluctant  to  come  to  close  quarters  "  on  the  franchise  proposition, 
Qualifications     but  at  last  asked  for  a  proposal  of  that  which  would 
for  Citizenship    be  satisfactory  to  the  Uitlanders  and  the  English 
Commissioners,  who  said:   "I   proposed  that  the   full   franchise 
should  be  given  to  every  foreigner  who~ 

(a)     "  Had  been  resident  for  five  years  in  the  Republic. 
(^)     "  Declared  his  intention  to  reside  permanently. 
{c)     "  Took  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws,  undertake  all  obligations 
of  citizenship,  and  defend  the  independence  of  the  country. 

"  The  franchise  to  be  confined  to  persons  of  good  character 
possessing  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  income." 

Finally  it  was  proposed  that  a  small  number  of  new  constituen- 
cies should  be  created.  That  which  was  vital  in  the  plan  of  peace, 
Sir  Alfred  said,  "was  the  simplification  of  the  oath  and  the 
immediate  admission  to  full  burghership  on  taking  it.  Knowing 
as  I  do  the  feeling  of  the  Uitlander  population,  and  especially  of 
the  best  of  them,  in  these  points,  I  felt  and  feel  that  any  scheme 
not  containing  these'concessions  would  be  absolutely  useless.  The 
most  influential  and  respectable  sections  of  the  Uitlander  community 
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feel  strongly  the  indignity  and  injustice  of  asking  them  to  dena- 
tionahre  themselves  for  anything  less  than  full  rghership- 
which  m  the  South  African  Republic  carries  with  it,  de  ipso /ado  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  First  Volks  Raad  and  the  President.  They 
will  not  accept  citizenship  of  the  Republic  on  any  other  terms  " 
And  S.r  Alfred  continues :  "  The  President  at  once  objected  very 
strongly  to  my  proposal,  saying  that  it  would  immediately  make 
the  Uitlanders  a  majority  of  enfranchised  burghers,  who  by  the 
constitution  formed  the  sovereign  voice,  and  so  controlled  all 
legislation." 

The    President   was  evidently   alarmed   by   the   idea   that   a 
majority  of  the  Europeans  might,  under  the  proposition  urged  by 
the  British  Commissioner,  become  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  he 
stuck   to    his    objection    after    it    was    explained     Milner'.  pro- 
that   the    new    burghers    who    would    appear,    if    position  Abso- 
the    franchise    arrangements    were    made,    could    ^"**'y  ^•*'" 
nave  only  a  minority  of  seats  in  the  first  Volks  Raad,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  control  the  State.     In  fact,  the  President  was  not 
in  favor  of  allowing  the  Uitlanders  any  political  power  whatever 
without  a  long  intermission  after  the  abandonment  by  the  Uitlanders 
of  their  rights  as  British  subjects.     The  proposition  of  Sir  Alfred 
was   absolutely   fair,   reasonable   and   moderate.      Its   acceptance 
would  have  prevented  war.     There  -vas  time  given  by  the  Com- 
missioner  to  the  President  for  full  consultation  and  consideration- 
that  IS  there  was  no  effort  to  rush  him.     Sir  Alfred  says  in  his 
communication  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain,  that  he  felt 
here  he   "had  reached  the  crucial  point,"  and  he  alleges  that  the 
Boer  President  endeavored  to  make  the  matter  one  of  bargaining 
wanted  to  talk  away  from  the  real  issue,  and  desired  to  speak  of 
what  he  called  "grievances," wandering  far  from  the  main  matter 
which  was  in    its  simplicity    whether  the  great    community  of 
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President  Kruger  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  th/^   , 
presented  what  he  styled  a  ■•  CompleteTflTB^ILT 
A.f„d  say^  of  "elaborate  restrictions."    Subs^ufn  „  t;tx^. 

-led  evasion,  ^^z:Tr.:^.^:tz:.T:; 

cessions  whatever  to  tK«  r^^-    -.      r    .  "°  ^°"" 

country     Sir  Alf    A  ^^^^  ""^  '^'  ^^''^  population  of  the 

m;„k»u        u        .  y*  enfranchisement  of  peoole  who 

■""»  h  .^u'.   ^'^^      '•  "''■^f°«=.  '"  view  of 

ho™„^  «  ooslT  '"  '^"'"'"^'  '*'*•    The  Ptesident, 

iiuwever.  was,  it  possible,  more  opposed  to  thi*  fho.,  * 

vies  prop^al     He  maintained  thTt  the  muni^U  "of  joZn'^ 
II,  ana  said  it  was  no  use  <infa]einrr  ^u^  *      n- 

'he  passing  of  the  new  law.    N,  ^„,iderable  numberTpe^ 
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would  obtain  the  vote  in  less  than  «ve  year,  even  If  .1, 
naturalized;  but  the  majority  would  no7  n^u^ltrK        '^  ^ 
«he.e  retained  the  unfoLL  princiX  S^du^r.st 

new  r-;f z%^r:::: «- r-=  - » - 

an  open   mind  as  to  the  number  of  new  seats    ^-P"  ot 
for    the   Gold   Fields,   and   for   that   reason  did     ^**''*°»Wp 

A^^        t  ^       •  °^'*'"  ^''^  ^^ats  •"  the  First  Volks  R;,«H 

«me  Ctfth""  '"  °^  """""'"'"-■  ■"'  -"''"  '"S  -ulli 
ume  become  the  majority,  and  thev  wonlH  k«  »  , 

one      R«  ♦!,«*  *•       \  ^         "*  °®  ^^^^f*  out  of  thirty. 

one.     By  that  t.me  they  would  be  a  vast  majority  of  the  inh2 

tion,   with  whose  most  vital  interests  it  is  con     L""""""* 
s^tly  dealin,,  and  not  dealing  wisely,     e;:;    ^r^Z'!^; 

fr  danirrt ""  :"'"^  ~"*""'"  '"'---*' '---  ana 

toil-will.  I  beheve  they  are  due  to  want  of  knowledge  If  r^nZ 
sentafvesof  the  new  population  could  make  their^res  "ea  H 
they  could  come  in  contact  with  the  represenutives  "f  tie  oM 
burgher  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  Fi„.  Raad   .hj  tuj 
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,      .  ,     '         , ''^'  '  ^^"*  'o  'mpress  upon  the  Presi- 

iraTp^^^  Af^L:  Relbr  '';.^°^~  o^  ^^e  South 
vented  Inter-  ''^""^"/^P^bhc  of  .ts  own  accord,  from  its  own 
vention  ^.f^^^  °f  Pohcy  and  justice,  would  afford  a  more 

people."  ^  through  with  my 

the  tlot"  ''°"^'  "'"'"  '''"''''"'  '^™«"  '■«=-'=<•  upon  it  that 
the  '00  numerous  newcomers  would  end  the  Republic   Sir  Al  red 

and  .he   President  answered:  ••  1  mean  .his;  .hat  if  .hey  ar^ll 
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whole  p„p„„,       ,„d  .he  majority  of  .he  enfranchi  ed  C^^^ 
narepu     c„e  ca„„o.  leave  .he  sovereign  voice  ou.  of  a^o™ 

Volb  Raid     °""  f '    :  '°'''  """  '"^  ""'""'^  "■"«  -^  'he 
Volks  Raad  say,ng  .ha.  ,I,e  members  of  .he  Raad  should  oe  i„ 

propomon  .o  .l,e  number  of  electors,  .he  Voiles  Raad  would  be 
all  up  wi.h  .hem." 

Sir  Alfred  and  Presiden.  Kruger  in  course  of  conversation  had 
ano„.mgon  ".he  Irish  question."  .he  Presiden.  saying:  •. ,  s!y 
ha.  by  .ak,ng  .he  oa.h  of  naturalisation,  whereby  they  become 
en..ded  .0  elec.  members  for  the  Second  Raad,  they  becoL  lawfu 
burghers,   and  a.    tha.   momen.  .hey  get    mo,« 
ftan  tiiey  ge.  in   .heir  own  coun.ry.     In   .heir 
own  coun.,y  .hey  canno.,    wi.hin    such  a  shor. 
P^nod,  choose  minis.en,  magis.ra.es,  or  similar  officials;  but  .hey 
do  .h„  w«h  me,  and  are  .hey  no.  .0  be  regarded  as  full  bu.^he,^ 

s  .hat  they  canno.  ye.  exercise  the  full  franchise.    In  England,  for 
■nsttnce,  the  Irish  also  have  no.  .heir  own  adminis.ra.ion.'- 

His  Excellency.—"  Yes,  they  have." 

President— "When?  " 
of  ^l  ^=;'f"^V.-"  The  Irish  have  always  sen.  a  full  number 

apply  .he  Insh  pnncple  to  the  South  African  Repubhc  the  Rand 
would  send  about  fifty  members  .0  .he  Firs.  Volks  R  J" 

The  conference  came  to  nothing.     President  Kruger  assenine 

ZZ^ZT''"''-  *"  i!  "■'  ^"^"^^-^^^-S  people  whom' 
s.yled  the    -strangers"  and  the  "  newcomers,"  go.  any  poli.ica. 
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'6.  .«99,  .ha.  Sir  AIf«d  ;^,„°'  ?'    °  "'^  ''"'"''''■'  J""« 

Poin..d  out  to  the  ?«,!<!««  1,  Bi     T       ""  "  ">'  "»'•  "  •>« 

q"«.ion  of  finding  r^teTfo"  *:''"•'■'"""''•"''"•*' 
fa  *e  burning  qu«li„.  J  ^  «"'«"«»  of  Ae  UitUndem 

po«a  of  befL^  otCr..:::  r^ict^-  *t "--:  -• "-  ^^ 

the  Government  of  the  South  Af  •      ""^"^sed.     The  adoption  by 
would  so  improve  .l,e  gj^'l' •  ""t  P"""™  »'  ">«  Uitlander, 

■«-»  .H.  „.  oofjirr,dt:~rfr- 

B«as.H.O<.Jren^:ft»-^-<.i..r.nces.oarSor 
!«»  way  .0  m«,  Her  Mai*^; T  '^'•'"''''''  "^  "»' ««» 

Pri-ary  iu,p„„,„^  .heS  c^Zir"  °"  ""  """"■o"  »' 
»Pproacl.ing  ,he  delicate  and  ."""'^'O""  «n  see  no  use  in 

.h.  presen.  time,     o"^  "^'  !?;"•"■-'•''  '"bject  of  arbitration  a. 

consider  the  scheme  rl^t'd  f  "^i"'  ^"^'™^  <"-  -« 
".ake  „o  mention  of  othlr  ^^  '\'*  "  ""«'«"''«  »"«■  To 
g<s.ed  Arbitmtion  Court  whi/h  u  ,  """""""on  of  the  sug- 
ally  in  the  hands  of  a  P^M  ' '  T  '•''''  '^"^  ''««'°»  ""- 
subject  of  either  of  the  tbitl"    '  "  "  ''™"''<^  ^'  "«  >«  » 

*«  rundamenta,  pr.n:;:':':::  ^^ '^J^l^r">"^  '<• 

tiian  once  stated  at  Btemfontein  H  „  '"''  *'''""  "ore 
would  regard  as  a  .<«^^  ^^^^2  Jl"^  ^'^'  "'"'"""^^ 
Kheme  of  arbitration."  i""  »"»•  .0  .he  acceptance  of  any 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  Colonial  Secretary,  writing  July  27,  1899, 
to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  says : 

"  Besides  the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  civilized  Power  to  pro- 
tect its  subjects  in  a  foreign  country  against  injustice,  and  the 
special  duty  arising  in  this  case  from  the  position  of  Her  Majesty 
as  the  Paramount  Power  in  South  Africa,  there  falls  also  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  exceptional  responsibility  arising  out  of 
the  Conventions  which  regulate  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Republic  and  that  of  Her  Majesty. 
These  Conventions  were  granted  by   Her  Majesty  of  her  own 
grace,  and  they  were  granted  in  the  full  expectation  that,  according 
to  the   categorical   assurances    conveyed    by  the     what  Mr 
Boer  leaders  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  the     Chamberlain 
negotiations    preliminary  to    the   Convention    of    Wrote 
1 88 1,  equality  of  treatment  would   be   strictly   maintained  among 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  remind  you  what  those  assurances  were,  as 
detailed  in  the  Blue  Book  of  May,  1882.  At  the  Conference  of 
the  loth  of  May,  1881,  at  Newcastle,  there  were  present :  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  (President),  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  J.  H.  De 
Villiers,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners ;  and,  as  Representatives  of 
the  Boers,  Mr.  Kruger,  Mr.  P.  J.  Joubert,  Dr.  Jorissen,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Joubert,  Mr.  De  Villiers  and  Mr.  Buskes. 

"  The  following  report  of  what  took  place  shows  the  nature  of 
the  assurances  given  on  this  occassion : 

"  239-  (President).—'  Before  annexation,  had  British  subjects 
complete  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  Transvaal ;  were  they 
on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  Transvaal  ?' 

"  240.  (Mr.  Kruger).—'  They  were  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  burghers ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  accordance 
with  the  Sand  River  Convention.' 
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forJ^^U-'-  ''""-J-No;  *«.  wm  be  .,..,  p,«««^ 

;;>«.    (Sir  R  Wood).-.  And  «,„.!  privilege, 
bor.J,'^  .5       Kruger).-.We  make  no  difference  «  f„  „ 
dj««,„ce^  A.  e«  of  .  young  pe«,n  who  ^  j^  „„.  .|[^ 

Aere"^*l^'r"c"°^  'he  »6d,  of  May,  ,88,.  «  n„^^ 
w^^  fT^''  ^'^  "•™''"»  Robinwn  (P,«idenO    Sir  E 
W«d.  S.r  J.  H.  DeVilli.,^  Her  Majesty,  C,mn.i  JoL^ 
»  Repraenufve.  of  the  Boe,^  Mr!  Kruger.  Mr  I  s7ouh« 
Dr.  Jo™«„.  Mr.  P«,ori„.  Mr.  B«.he,  andVr.  0^4^°""^ 

.Huded^iof  rr,:^^/"'"^"-' "  *'  "•"™-  -  -^^ 

..here  any  d-tinction  in  regarf  ,o  .he  privile^  or  ri^  ! 
Engl.ri,„en  in  d,e  Tianavaal ?■  and  Mr.  Kr«gjl^J2  -No 
there  »  no  difference;-  and  Aen  he  «ld«l  •LJTrC' 

impression.     What   Mr.   Kroner  intenA^  .«     cnsetoawrong 

•a^«^^-       .  .         "-"•ger  intended  to  convey  was  this- 

accord,ng  to  our  law  a  newcomer  ha,  no.  hi,  bu^hrrT.. 

l*Gr  T  .^  """""  "  *«  ''''""'«'•  Accordingly'  our 
^d^^Grondwe.'  (Con,.in.tion),  you  h«J  .o  rc«de  a  yea^  in  Z 

c„  Jl'lk'*"'' °'  ""^  '^'""  »»>'«»'«.  •«  *e  law,  which  have 
«u«d  U,e  gr,e»ance,  under  wWch  ,he  Uidande,,  hO^rldlS 
Ae  re,mc«,n.  a,  .o  f«,chi«  and  individud  liberty  unL  wti^ 
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they  «!»«•,  have  been  brought  into  existence  sub^quently  to  the 
convention,  of  Pretoria  or  London.     Not  only  has  the  letter  of 
the  convention  of  1884  been  repeatedly  broken,  but  the  whole 
■pirit  of  that  convention  has  been  diw^garded  by  this  complete 
reversal  of  the  conditions  of  equality  between  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the    Transvaal    which  sub-    JpWt^^e 
sisted,  and   *hich,   relying  on  the  assurances  of    Convention 
the  Boer  leaders.  Her  Majesty  believed  would  con-    ««»'«f  "'ded 
tinue  to  subsist,  when  she  granted  to  it  internal  independence  in 
the  preamble  of  the  convention  of  1881.  and  when  she  consented  to 
substitute  the  articles  of  the  convention  of  188    for  those  of  the 
previous  convention. 

"The  responsibility  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
treatment  of  the  alien  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  is  further 
mcreased  by  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  that  the  people  of  Johannesburg,  who  in 
December,  1895,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the 
South  Afncan  Republic  to  recover  those  equal  rights  and  privileges 
of  which  they  had  been  unwarrantably  deprived,  permitted  them- 
selves  to  be  disarmed  in  January,  1896.    The  High  Commissioner's 
request  was  made  after  the  issue  by  President  Kruger  of  a  prodama- 
toon  m  which  he  stated:  'And  I  further  make  known  that  the 
Government  is  still  always  ready  to  consider  properly  all  grievances 
which  are  laid   before  it  in  a   proper    manner, 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  Legislature    of  the    ^  Statement 
country  without   delay  to   be  dealt  with.'     Un-    **''^"»«*'" 
fortunately,   the  assurances  conveyed  in  this  proclamation  have 
been  no  better  observed  than  the  assurances  of  1881.     Not  only 
have  no  adequate  or  genuine  reforms  been  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  the  conditions  and  the  general  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Uitlanders  have  to  live  have  become  more  difficult  and 
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*.  Ex«u«v.  Government"  ^  ""'•^'  -  *«  c«,m,.  < 
Every  word  of  thi.  i.  ^pty  supported 

delegate.  ,o  di«uss  ,1*  „  """«"  "  "PPo™ 

•ion.  will  be  nece«r?„!,^ '^        °''  ""^  '^'''''''"»  "''  '"^ 
necewary  ,n  order  (o  Kcure  thU  result     Ifinviution 

irom  raiwng  ,„y  poi„,   calculated   to   imorove 
be  difficult"  ^        mentioned  ought  not  to 

.0  ...estion  of  poU'  '::xzz  ::^2^^  "x  "T:: 

;;-«..e„,..„dl-..ra.rJrt:^^^^ 

-siden.  in  the  Colony  ofNafa  ^7^""^       "^  ^"'^  '""'''«» 
withthosethousandsof   hdr  fell  ■^°  "'^"^  *"'  '>™P«''y 

public,  whose  Petitit  Vol';;  SXCn  ^f '  ""rT""  '^^ 
receive.  ^     '        °'^^"  graciously  pleased  to 
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•n  its  ditposal  •  that  whit,  .k        ■  '"'  '""'*  "'  v""* 

sentimente.  '         "  '  P**'"'°"  repugnant  to  our 

"  Moreover,  it  is  a  lource  of  unr-*  • 

of  .hose  g.l,.„t  BrieL  Jd"^  fi'X  a^*^^  ""  ""  "''"' 

counto- in  d,e  war  ending  at  M.j/^ln'^'rT''  "'  *"' 
*eir  .ide  and  i' wa,  noting  brigi^.h^tlft'^l;''^'''  °" 
As  a  result  of  tliat  battle  l>.  h»H  k    *      '""  "S""  "hould  prevail 

shedtogetHer..Htt'S:r„    fa^or^^^^^^^^^^ 

"  exemplified  in  and  by  tlle  deed  „f     7    BntBh  Government, 

sufficed  to  have  washed  away  ^rlLtr^T  """"  ""* 
voiced  fo^iveness  for  all  Jlglff  r^TdThat  t,!  ""^  "" 
nan,  ™es  in  Sooth  Africa  wouU  the^e^  ,ll ,  u  °  ^'^^'- 
»<!  happiness,  and  in  the  process  oTti^  '-e 'ogether  in  peace 

-u.  ^  ^^  *e^-4l.«:r7t'::^S  "^ 
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|.W-prc«rv,.,o„,  b«»m.  «„e  people,  ennobled  by  the  ..niHrle.  „ 

.nd  envy  of  .he  world    Any  Immediate  p«,pec.  of  ^Tl 
.u™n.«»n  h«l  been  hopeleuly defend  .n'd  b«rh.«i  bythe  «." 

Princtllm     r™"""'  '"  '^•'"■'^"'econ.inu.nce  oTh 
pnnaple  of  e<,u|^  nghu  ,.  .11  European,  .like  within  their  borten 
It  w„  beca„«  he  feared  th.t  the  continued  «fu«i|  of  tho«7rf,^ 
must  woner  or  l..er  bring  about  a  war  too  fearfj,!       .       , 
a  war  >li»  m;-i..      J       I  77  learful  to  contemp  ate 

ofT.  tI   *  ^  » ''  ■'"""'''>'  "»"'''• "«"'"»»  *«  independeno 
of  the  Transvaal  Republie,  that  he  uijed  upon  that  AsJer^Mv  ^ 

R«d  and  the  burgher  of  the  TransvaU  E,u.l  right.  a„dS 
Vl«..ni,.  '«e«  »ould  give  the  only  .„re  foundation  on 
Bayn..  """cli  the  Republic  of  the  TiansvMl  could  be 

,y.  ■  A        J    «"»''''»''«1.  and   the  only  foundation  on   which 

J  vi  Jrbe"  dTnTedl  e"  """"^  """"   """"-      ^    '^« 
privileges  be  denied  to  European,  now,  and  perpetual  race  ha.„H 

"r  w  trthe*^""'' "  ""• '-  ""^^  '---p^' 

7Zl^\  ""•  purpoKof  endeavoring  to  avert  .uch 

.  calamity,  he  moved  the  resolution  .tanding  in  hi.  L  " 

actio' o    TZZZ  "  "^P""^-*  »"  W-al  of  the 

H.H..  -'Xn::LrrEu:— riTh^friL-^r^ 

lutionwa.  carried  without  a  single  dissentient.  "^ 

.he  f^bwi"g""  "'  ^°'"""°'"  "'  ^"""^  -""^  3..  .8,^  adopted 

'•  t.    Resolved,  That  this  House  ha.  viewed  with  r~m.,  ,u 
complications  which  have  arise,  in  the  T,:rj"LX*: 
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which  Her  Majesty  i«  Suzerain,  from  the  refusal  to  accord  to  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  now  settled  in  that  region  any  adequate  partici- 
pation in  its  government 

••  a.  Resolved.  That  this  House  has  learned  with  still  greater 
regret,  that  the  condition  of  things  there  existing  has  resulted  in 
intolerable  oppression,  and  has  produced  great  and  dangerous 
excitement  among  several  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Her 
South  African  possessions. 

•'  3.     Resolved,  That  this  House,  representing  a  people  which 
has  largely  succeeded,  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  conceding 
equal  political  righu  to  every  portion  of  the  population,  in  harmon- 
izing estrangement,  and  in  producing  general  content  with  the 
existing  system  of  government,  desires  to  express  its  sympathy  with 
the  effort  of  Her  Majesty's   Imperial  authorities 
to  obtoin  for  the  subjects  of  Her   Majesty  who    the  House  o? 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Transvaal  such    Commons  of 
measure  of  justice  and  political  recognition  as  may    ^'""^ 
be  found  necessary  to  secure  them  in  the  full  possession  of  equal 
righu  and  liberties." 

The  Boer  organ,  Tht  Rand  Put,  December  28,  1898,  had  an 
article  on  "  The  Rebellion,"  which  was  very  abusive  of  the  petition- 
ers, whose  paper  sent  to  the  British  Government,  so  greatly  irri- 
Uted  President  Kruger,  who  described  it  as  "the  lying  and  libelous 
petition  "  ;  and  we  quote  : 

"  The  hand  on  the  rudder !  It  is  more  ban  time  !  Now  once 
for  all,  an  end  must  be  put  to  such  exhibitions  as  that  of  Saturday's, 
by  reason  of  which  the  English  Government  will  contend  is  not 
capable  of  exercising  authority,  not  in  a  position  to  insure  the 
safety  of  personal  property.  In  the  interests  of  the  country  such 
little  upheavals  must  be  vigorously  suppressed.  From  hencefor- 
ward public  gathe.  -.js  of  a  semi-political  chracter  in  Johanaesbuiy 
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must  be  absolutely  forbidden  and  prevented,  because  here  (in  Johan- 
nesburg)  such  gatherings  lead  to  confusion  and  disorder.    The  400 
or  500  policemen  are  sufficient  to  exercise  authority,  and  especially 
to  prevent  such  open^ir  gatherings,  and  to  prevent  further  flag 
waving  by  English  ladies  taking  place  before  the  door  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Consulate.     Mounted  police  can  and  must  disperse  such  gath- 
erings,   and,  if  necessary,   there   must   be    some    shooting  done 
Nobody  should  find  that  in  any  respect  very  terrible.     In  other 
countries  that  happens  now  and  then,  and  the  public  well  know 
beforehand  that  taking  part  in  such  gatherings  is  forbidden,  and 
that  force  can  be  used  for  dispersing  such  gatherings.     Those  who 
then  take  part  in  them  do  so  at  their  own  risk.     The  Government 
must  not  proceed  further  under  a  Commandant  who  is  hooted  by 
the  burghers,  but  appoint  a  Commandant  who  will  have  the  esteem 
of  the  burghers.     Commandants  of  neighboring  districts  should 
A  Character-      ^'^°  ^^  '"  complete  readiness  with  their  burghers, 
istic  Article         Immediately  anything  happens,   the  Government 
must    take    vigorous  action.      The   Government 
must  show  that  it  is  master  of  this  town,  and  not  unsuccessful 
men  of  business,  and  cowardly  political  wire-pullers,  who  shelter 
themselves   behind    the  guns  of  Her   British    Majesty,    not  the 
men   who    in   their  quality  of  British   subjects,  and  under  cover 
of  lying  petitions  bring  to  light  their  hatred  of  the  Boer.    To 
this  Johannesburg  Rebellion  an  end  must  be  put  once  and  for  all. 
The  well-meaning  portion  of  the  population,  a  very  considerable 
part,  wishes  nothing  else.     Let  us  shoot  down  a  pair  of  these  wire- 
pullers,  and  thereby  spare  ourselves  a  formal  war." 

This  is  expressive  of  the  venomous  intensity  of  the  press  of 
the  Boers.  In  the  same  article  there  are  very  broad  hints  to  Presi- 
dent  Kruger  that  he  had  been  going  too  far  in  the  conciliation  of 
the  British.   There  are  in  the  Blue  Books  many  instances  of  personal 
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outrage,  violence,  insult,  oppression  and  murder,  with  a  view 
to  the  intimidation  of  the  "  strangers,"  the  "  newcomers,"  those 
who  were  crowding  themselves  into  "  the  blood-bought  land  "  from 
mere  sordid  motives  of  course  in  gathering  gold  and  diamonds,  and 
being  more  numerous  than  the  Boers,  and  having  more  money  and 
fixed  property,  were  even  not  content  with  the  simple  office  of  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  submission  to  the  Boers  as  an  inferior  caste. 
In  order  to  emphasize  this  spirit  of  exclusion  of  those  who  were 
actually  representing  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  doing  vastly 
more  than  the  Boers  ever  did  to  improve  the  country  and  make  it 
prosperous  in  all  the  ways  of  advanced  civilization,  a  fort  was 
erected  and  so  located  as  to  bring  the  business  centre  of  the  U it- 
landers  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  Boers,  who  not  satisfied  with 

the  menace  of  personal  outrages  and  the  denial  of     .  ,,,.    , 

1  |.      •   i_      1     ,        ,  ^  wnole 

pubhc  rights,  had  to  have  a  fort  from  which  they     History  of 

could  fire  into  the  city,  in  which  their  policemen     Outrages 
v/ere   constantly  guilty  of  extrarodinary  brutalities.      There  is   a 
whole  history  of  these  outrages  that  would  make  good  reading 
for  sentimentalists. 

The  policy  of  the  Boer  President  and  people  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  had  so  unhappy  a  termination  was,  throughout,  marked 
with  all  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  Boer  race.     The  President 
of  the  South  African  Republic  had  promised  in  London,  where  he 
appeared  as  the  head  of  a  commission  when  the  British  attempted 
the  alleged  sublime  policy  of  magnanimity  in  refraining  from  push- 
ing the  war,  after  the  miserable  slaughters  and  skirmishes  culmina- 
ting in  the  Majuba  Hill  insanity  and  massacre— that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  "  Republic  "  would  be  most  considerate  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal.     Doubtless  it 
was  the  remembrance  of  his  responsibilities  thus  undertaken  that 
aroused  the  violent  spirit  in  the  Boer  Dictator  when  he  met  the 
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Gov«„m.n.forbcIa,ed  protect    n        T?  "^  '"  ""  ^"'"' 
Krueer  who  h»W  h       P"'""""'  "  *"  «"=  pl«»ur<.  of  PresidenI 

the  very  matter  ^ftLrK^T     °  ^"^^"^  »'  England  in 

.Hehje^tCiTreit^-;-;::  t^r^r  *- 
.^:;:i::7^r^sr"-^^---^-dr^^^ 

when";,  «;:';;l"  rr?"  r"--  ">«  >'■»  »'  -blished  .n.th 
.1  the  English  Government  had  no  rights  in  the 

.  ssiraV^-  Jr7err:,*»'''-r'"«'-*edu; 

tectionofHT       '  "'"""'''"g  P'am  just.ce  from  an  independent 
Subject.  government,   be  it  republican  or  monarchy    the 

*='  '"*  ^°?>c  of  this  statement  was  that  If  *», 
remedy  for  the  ?reat  an^  w..  '^^''^  "^^^  "^t  a 

-.os.;ortantriu:^.:tr::sj;fXrmr°' *'■* 

sonal  rights  have  te'n  "        ■'^'"'  *'""'''  ''  '"P^'^'  '»  P«r- 
British  in  the  det^^Ine?    '?,•"""?'  '"''  '™  '""'^  "'  *« 
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Republic  flinched  from  his  own  word  of  honor  and  responsibility 
given  in  London,  and  rudely  asserted  that  the  majority  of  Euro- 
peans  in  the  Transvaal  had  no  rights  he  was  bound  to  respect.    He 
did  not  use  precisely  that  form  of  speech,  but  it  was  that  substan- 
tially,  and  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  the  English-speaking  popu- 
lation that  had  sought  the  Transvaal  because  there  were  there  the 
greatest  gold  discoveries  ever  made  were  to  be  treated  by  the 
Boers  as  exactly  on  a  level  with  "  niggers."     It  was  the  President's 
persistent  assumption  and  unconcealed  purpose  that  the  minority 
of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  he  controlled  must  be  supreme 
over  two  majorities,-one  the  natives  who  had  precedence  of  the 
Dutch  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  the  other  the  newcomers 
who  were  there  on  the  business  of  civilized  mankind-the  Boers 
being  a  semi-barbarous  minority  between  the  two— holding  with  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population  a  half-way  fortification  from  which 
to  order  and  command.     President  Kruger  wandered  constantly  in 
his  conferences  from  the  discussion  of  the  franchise,  showing  an 
imperious  temper  and  an  inordinate  and  reckless,  domineering 
propensity.  * 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Brirish  Commissioner  for  a  settle- 
ment  of  difficulties  was  plain,   reasonable  in  all     .  „ 
respects,  singularly  careful  of  all  the  just  suscepti-    abf;r„d°}„.t 
bilities  of  the   Boer  Government     It  consented    Proposal 
to   the  maintenance  of  the  dominance  of  the  minority,   except 
m  requiring  respect  for  personal  and  public  rights  accorded  to 
individuals  in  all  civilized  governments.-and  in  the  declaration 
of  the  strict  rights  of  British  subjects  consent  was  given  to  the 
theory  of  the  utter  independence  of  the  Boers.     There  was  a  care- 
ful  limitation  here,  so  that  even  the  vanity  of  the  semi-barbarians, 
who  asserted  that  they  were  and  must  be  always  the  exclusive 
rule«.  was  not  to  be  suddenly  and  in  a  hostile  sense  disturbed 
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subjects,  until  assured  they  could  be  '^"°^     "/^^^'^  ^^^^'-^cter  as 

Republic  so  far.  and  /J ^Z  ^.W^^^  ^^"^^" 

wAt/e  men  in  the  Tran^,nn,      •  L  ^'^'^'^^  ^^  ^^^  Europeans,  the 
Transvaai,  nttght  have  a  small  minority  of  repre. 
Boers  Posi-         sentatton   m   the    Volk^    VP^^v        j  ./  ■  '^ 

and  i^X'r  ;rx'r  "u/  r  °"  *^  -"'- 

.o  have  an/pXlJ  ^^  * : t"/ Thrr?  T, '"""'"«' 
ably  that  the  "ne^coLrs-^r^tJnA^'ltT' '"'°^^ 
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ty«n„ou,  and  brutal  cas^e  .haT  T"  '"  ""  "'""""ate, 

^veiled  in  selfishne«  so^ll         T"""  "°  ''""''"  "Sl"'  »"<• 

to  malte  peace,  was  that  ,h.  honorable  opportunities 

'•ng  people  we  e To  jpLdJT  "■""■""''"  "'  English-speak. 
inferiors.  This  a  Junt  ^  .o  aTf "  "  "'"'"'"'  ""'  "^ 
emptorilyand  continuo    t  lerted    haTrR°'"''''"^  ='"''  ""• 

Aem  exdus,velyand  forever  commanding  powers    vi';J™'"J* 

e«ign,  savage  p,easr7trmiranr;e"nr,U'  T  ^"^ 
aon  to  say  that  the  behavior  of  the   b1      i      !  '''P'''" 

-barou,  .Hbe,  and  that  their  1  dtcf  haT  ha^  a  T  ""  "'  ' 
spondence  with  Zulu  savagery  than  with  O,     7  '°'"- 

•oully  lacks  the  -^indlinis^ft  C.e„tr'nrf"'°r"'' 
■he  war  with  England  in  the  spirit  of  ha„.h.„  ,  K  ,  T  '°™'' 
contemptuous  hostility,  and  wo'uld  hale  Ho  A  I'^'  '^i  ""^' 
ferences.  ^  ^°  throughout  the  Con- 

Krnge,thepearLlnffot  ittd'ac'';'"^^  ^"^    '-'"-' 
Perseveringly continued   Thel^r.  '"'"^'''  """  "=■* 
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Transvaal-Approved,  and  the  Government  would  try  to  get  thei 

to  do  so.  a  "retrospective  five  years'  franchise"  would  be  grante< 

and  the  amount  of  it  was  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  white  men  c 

the  Transvaal  were  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  representation  in  th 

Volks  Raad,  but  by  no  possibility,  it  was  a  little  later  explained 

could  the  English  language  be  p-rmitted  in  that  august  body-th, 

barbarous  jargon  of  the  Boers  being  the  official  language  and  th. 

only  tongue  to  be  spoken.     The  President  of  the  Orange  State 

as  the  gravity  of  the  situation  increased  played  a  raucous  seconc 

fiddle  to  President  Kruger.  and  busied  himself  against  the  English 

constantly  professing  friendliness  to  excess,  working  upon  the  lim 

of  securing  the  acceptance  of  an  impossible  complacency  by  th« 

majonty  of  white  men  in  the  Transvaal,  in  reference  to  the  polic. 

of  their  own  subordination.    That  sort  of  submission  is  not  accord 

The  English        >"?  to  the  inheritanje  of  the  blood  or  the  an- 

Pc'Sr"  Tndlr  n^n  °'  '''  English-speaking  «ce. 
and  the  Uitlanders  were  not  effusive  with  satis- 
faction  even  at  the  last  Boer  effort  to  make  peace  by  offering 
a  fractional  representation  in  a  body  while  they  must  listen  to  an 
unknown  tongue  and  not  be  permitted  to  speak  in  the  '•  Repub- 
lican" parliament  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  tolerably 
white  men  dwelling  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

The  utility  of  the  hysteria  of  the  President  of  the  Orange 
State  was  m  the  warning  his  frequent  and  voluminous  impracticable 
suggestions  gave,  that  peace  could  only  be  preserved  by  another 
case  of  sublime  magnanimity  like  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  whose 
Christian  benevolence  had  given  the  Boers  confidence  in  their  own 
invincibility  and  also  in  the  timidity  of  the  British,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  most  happy  when  dealing  in  generosities  toward 
enemies  in  arms  and  victorious  over  the  generous.  Suddenly  the 
peace-maker.  President  of  the  Orange  State,  snatched  the  British 
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gold  in  transit,  arrested  or  emell-l  ii_-.i.i.     ....  ^'' 

tag  and  justifyine  a  calTl  ■/?"''''"''  ^y  countena.c 

Peaceablis,.n.AesIe  .  *""  "  "^  "«■«  '"""'« 

f^ce.  assuming  t4*wr:a,  ^LT^'"'^  '^  """»'-  '" 
.he  fourth  of  Oc.ol«r  this  "  T  "  ''  ''""''  '"^  =  »"''  »» 
1».J.e  must  »^e  Ae  •  urTt  1'"^'*"'°  '°  ^''  *"~'  "«»" 
out  further  «lay  whether  W  f'^',"  '"""""«  '°  "■«  "■*■ 
give  effect  to  thL  I'X'a^d'j^h^"'^  '«'  ^°"  ^^  '""  "> 

habit  of  p"« ",  in  r       r  °'  "■""  ""'  A8"'"^<i»  '^  ta  the 

p-n  rf  Sc:;:x"hr:r;,rrr  °' " '-- 

bum,ng  of  Manila  and  the  massacre  of  the  Amer     ?'  ^'•"*^»« 
lean  army.     President  Sf^vn  k  j  •  °^**»e  Orange 

-South^AfHcanl-^lrXr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

far  «n,oved  as  ^nTL:'!''""  °"  '^  "^'^  "<"  '-'«'  "or  as 
then  if  the  On^e  sL^  P  *r'"'      '"''"'''  '"'"""''^  •-  ^<' 

peace  he  must^-tt^/  t        ""  '°  ''°  '^^'^■"8  "»™  '»' 
r        .""""  "ow— this  was  the  even  ng  of  October  eth    "./.t- 
prelinunaor   but  absolutely  essential   L,,  """"^  Sth-  .f  this 

between  this  and  to-morrow '^h".    ^  u  "^    ^    "S""^"" 

presidential  pacificatory  „.,.,.  *"  *'  P™fe«'o"al 

the  B«.  toUrrci^r;::!'"' "°"" "'  *-  "-p-  <" 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Boer  Declaration  of  War  and  the 
Gathering  of  the  Armies. 

WHEN  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  the  Orange  Fr 
Mate,  after  a  conspiracy  of  the  two  Presidents,  rush, 
their  armies  into  what  they,  believed  a  campaign  of  co 
quest,  the  surprise  of  the  Boers  and  their  allies  thaf  they  gain, 
so  few  and  smal  advantages  after  elaborate  preparations  and" 
ful  openmgs  of  their  opportunities  in  striking  firs 
was  as  great  as  that  of  the  British,  that  the] 
indifferently  provided  and  hastily  thrust  into  he 
pl^es.  could  not  march  headlong  in  solid  columns,  stoLin 
fortifications,  to  easy  victories.  ^"^in, 

The  Boer  ultimatum,  ordering  the  British  to  flee  for  waifn< 
on  the  frontier  would  be  regarded  a  "declaration  of  war  on  th 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government."  and  that  within  fo^^^i'h 

part  .3  ,n  the  following  word,  as  per  Assotiated  Press  report  : 

The  Transvaal's  Ultimatum. 
which  is  «-g„ed  by  F.  W   Reitz,  State  Secretary,  is  as  follows  : 

her  troops  in  the  neighborhood  ^nhb^de^/fhrr:^^^^^^^^^^^      "'T^'?^'"^  °' 

able  condition  of  things  to  arise,  to  which  thi^Go  ernme^^^^^^^ 

the  interest  not  only  of  this  republic  but  also  of  all  i  .^Ar  ^^'^'''^'  '" 
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MraeMly  and  with  emphMJi  for  .1,  immediate  termination  of  thi»  .tatc  of  ihlnin,  n.,d 

^J^^'  '''*  ^°^'"""*'«  ">  P^«  •"»"«<=«.  upon  the  foUowini  four 

••  Fim-Th.t  .11  points  of  mufaal  difference  be  reguUted  by  friendly  reco..r«! 

draw^'  ^*~"'*-'"»«»  •"  troops  on  the  borders  of  this  republic  shall  be  instantly  with- 

''Third-That  all  reinforcemenu  of  troops  which  have  arrived  in  South  Africa 
since  June  i,  1899,  shall  be  removed  from  South  Africa  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
be  •«««»  upon  with  this  Government,  and  with  the  mutual  a«.urance  and  guarantee 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  that  no  attack  upon  or  hostiliHe.  against  any  portion 
of  the  possession,  of  the  BriUsh  Government  shall  be  made  by  this  republic  during 
ZJ  t^  "«°*'*''°"»  ^''""  *  P^'^^d  of  time  to  be  subsequently  agreed  upon 
between  the  Govemments.  «,d  this  Government  wiU.  on  compliance  therewith,  be 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  armed  burghers  of  this  republic  from  the  borders. 

h,  1  n/?"  "7  ^*J"*^''  »'°oP»'^hich  are  now  on  the  high  seas  shall  not 

be  landed  in  any  part  of  South  Africa." 

Tothese  demands  is  appended  the  definition  of  time  limit  for  a  reply  • 
'  ^"  tJo'^en'ment  presses  for  an  immediate  and  affirmative  answer  to  these 
tourquestions,  a«d  earnestly  requests  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  return  an  answer 
before  or  upon  Wedn^Klay  October  .,,  ,899.  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m 

It  desires  further  to  add  that  in  the  unexpected  event  of  an  answer  unsatisfac- 

Tl^^T  ^  'I  S*'°  *•**  '"'*''*'•  •'  ^"'  ^'^  K'"'  "K'^'.  be  compelled 

to  reg«d  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
and  will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  consequences  thereof,  and  that  in  the 
e..nt  of  any  further  movement  of  troops  occurring  within  the  above  mentioned 

^Z^LlV^T"  '^"T'°''  *°  °"'  ^'"''*"'  this  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
regard  t^h^t  also  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war.     I  have  the  honor  to  be.  respect- 

F.  W.  Reitz. 
State  Secretary. ' ' 

To  the  above,  Great  Britain  replied  that  the  demands  were 
such  as  could  not  be  discussed,  and  instructed  the,  British  agent  to 
apply  for  his  passport,  which  he  did. 

On  the  following  day,  October  nth.  the  proclamation  of  war 
was  formally  issued  at  Pretoria,  the  Boer  capital,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  openly  took  its  place  as  an  ally  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  appointing  General  Petrus  Jocobus  Joubert  Commandant- 
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GeneraJ  of  iu  force..     Both  the  Tran.va«l  .«d  F«.  St«e  Bo. 

promptly  invaded  Natal  and  took  strong  po«ition& 

The  object  wa.  to  overrun  South  Africa,  raiting  the  Dutch 
revolt,  and  driving  .II  foe.  .eaward.  before  the  dender  Briti 
g«T.K>n.  could  be  reinforced  from  EngUnd  Thu.  the  war  beir 
w.th  .urpri^  on  both  ..de..  for  the  outpo.t.  of  the  Engli^Tm 
the  on.laught  of  the  Boer  column.  who.e  movement.  w«e  ext. 
ordmanly  rapid  a.  they  we. .  nearly  all  ,r.  >unted  men.  with  a  hear 
appetite  for  coming  to  blow^  The  flood  of  Boer  riflemen  < 
Canter,  of  com-  ho«eback  well  .upplied  with  artillery,  Urgely  livir 

D.«i:r'         °"  '^!  '"""'^  '^"  '^^  ^°  ^^«  •^«Pt  ^»e  Briti, 
into  the  town,  by  the  Ma  to  meet  their  incomin 
tran.port^  wa.  «H,n  arre.ted.     The  center,  of  the  cyclone,  of  w, 
were  quickly  defined.  ' 

The    Briti.h  were  a.toni.hed    to  meet  in  the  Boer  armi« 

evidence,  of  well  .tudied  ounpaigning.  thorough  armament  an 

general.h.p  m  the  leader.,  and  in  finding  that  what  wa.  undemtoc. 

to  be  irregular  force,  in  thin  line,  of  .kirmirfier.  were  mawe.  of  a, 

army  of  50.000  men.     The  Briti.h  were  .till  more  thoroughh 

•urpn^d  on  finding  them^lve.  hard  preyed,  than  the  Boer,  weri 

that  the  momentum  of  the  advance  of  the  .weeping  .ucce«e.  ol 

which  they  had  .uch  broad  expectation.,  had  been  suddenly  .Uyed 

f  there  had  been  no  political  con.ideration.  with  rcpect  to 

people  of  whoM  tendencie.  there  were  doubt,  to  control  the  «:tion 

of  the  Bntish  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  military  po.ition 

would  have  been  much  bettered  by  yielding  more  ground  in  Natal. 

abandoning  the  positions  that  the  Boers  were  abundantly  able  to 

surround  and  that  were  certain  to  need  relief  in  a  few  weeks,  a 

conduion  that  would  force  the  British  armies  to  hasten  adva,^es 

on  dangerous  lines.     The  scenes  of  the  fim  chapter  of  the  war  had 

been  located  by  the  establishment  of  arsenals  and  encampments 
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where  the  troops  could  be  put  ashore  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  roads  they  must  follow  to  the  front. 

This  was  a  period  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
mitigated  only  by  occasional  furtive  suggestions  of  misgiving.  It 
was  almost  universally  held  throughout  the  British  Empire  that 
the  divisions  on  the  way  would  be  equal  to  the  demands  upon 
them.  The  arrival  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  take  supreme  com- 
mand was  to  be  a  signal  for  the  display  of  imperial  power — the 
auspicious  beginning  of  the  speedy  end.  It  was  reasonable  that 
spectators  not  jealous  of  the  British,  and  inclined  to  some  form  of 
hatefulness  towards  them,  should  accept  the  information  and  con- 
clusions of  the  intelligence  of  the  peoplle  of  the  dominant  British 
Island.  The  general  judgment  of  the  world  outside  the  British 
Empire — excepting  the  specialists  in  detailed  knowledge  who  had 
made  close  studies  of  the  shifting  situation  with 
growing  apprehension  of  its  seriousness,  political 
as  well  as  military — was  that  the  war  was  to  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  land  greed  of  Englishmen,  and  their 
persecution  of  the  religious  and  Republican  Boers  instead  of  to 
the  fact  that  the  Transvaal  Republicans  made  up  one  barbary 
state,  and  the  alleged  Orange  Free  State  another,  in  a  lesser 
degree  wanting  in  civility,  and  that  these  allies  were  resolute  and 
aggressive  in  their  determination  to  enslave  both  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil  and  those  who  had  within  a  few  years  devel- 
oped its  exceedingly  great  riches,  and  the  worth  to  the  world  of 
the  astounding  revelation  of  the  most  precious  stones  and  metals. 

When  we  form  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  facts  we  find 
the  friction  between  the  strangely  mixed  races  of  the  Transvaal 
was  not  caused  by  British^  exprairaonists,  or  occasioned  by  British 
aggression,  but  by  the  stolid  abominable  ambition  of  the  Boer 
race — the  same  for  whom  Great   Briiain  had  broken  the  Zulu 
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power  in  a  war  that  was  most  expensive  in  blood  and  money.  The 
trcuble  in  Africa  did  not  grow  from  the  anxiety  of  the  British  for 
e;, tensions  of  territory  or  of  privileges.  The  Boers  held  all  others 
to  be  according  to  the  Gospel  their  inferiors,  and  the  protestation 
of  the  British  Government  that  there  should  be  for  the  sake  of 
peace  a  very  moderate  reform  amounting  to  the  insertion  of  an 
admixture  of  justice,  according  to  all  testimony  denied  disdainfully, 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  customs  and  habits  of  the  caste 
of  burghers. 

The  world  so  far  as  it  has  admitted  daylight  to  aid  the  inspec- 
tion of  South  African  affairs  has  parted  with  two  illusions :  First,  that 
the  English  made  the  war,  second,  that  they  were  Two  Popular 
ready  for  it,  and  menaced  the  liberties  of  South  Illusions. 
African  peoples  when  they  landed  two  regiments  of  regular  troops 
at  Durban.  It  is  demonstrated  the  Boers  were  the  war  makers 
and  ready  for  war,  holding  the  British  in  contempt  for  peaceableness 
under  the  buffetings  to  which  they  had  submitted,  and  for  their 
reluctance  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  themselves.  It  was  the  Boers 
who  declared  war  and  were  first  in  the  field.  They  had  a  fixed 
policy  for  asserting  themselves  with  increasing  energy  and 
ferocity,  and  they  opened  the  grim  game  of  war  in  logical  accord- 
ance with  their  proceedings  ever  since  England  was  so  magnanimous 
after  Majuba  Hill.  Their  astonishment  as  to  the  misapprehensions 
manifest  in  the  course  of  warfare  thus  far,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
English  at  their  miscalculations  that  would  seem  humorous  if  they 
were  not  most  grave. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  First  Bloodshed 


THE  first  batth  of  the  war  was  fought  October  20th,  eleven 
■  days  after  the  ultimatum  of  the  South  African  Republic. 
General  White  was  at  Ladysmith,  where  there  was  a  large 
accumulation  of  stores,  and  General  Symons  at  Dundee  and  Glen- 
coe  Junction.  A  Boer  force  under  Lucas  Meyers  were  in  position 
on  Talana  Hill.  General  Symons  attacked  them.  He  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  10  officers  and  33  men  killed  and  200  wounded,  but 
the  Hill  was  carried,  and  though  there  has  been  much  disputation 
as  to  the  possession  of  the  ground  immediately  after  the  conflict, 
and  the  comparative  lists  of  casualties,  British  pride  in  the  courage 
of  their  troops  was  justified,  and  the  Boers 
realized  they  were  confronted  by  soldiers  who 
would  not  be  satisfied  for  a  day  to  act  strictly 
on  the  defensive.  The  outlying  position  of  General  Symons 
was  perhaps  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  men  to  storm  a  hill 
that  could  not  be  held  at  the  utmost  more  than  a  few  days.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  British  to  retire  from  the  field  of  their  dearly 
bought  victory,  and  General  Symons  died  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  while  the  wounded  soldiers  who  could  not  be  removed 
were  captured  It  is  creditable  to  the  Boers  that  they  treated  the 
dying  General  and  the  mangled  men,  with  respect  and  kindness. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  October,  the  day  after  the  fight  at  Glencoe — 
Symon's  fight — General  French,  second  in  command  at  Lady- 
smith,   defeated  the   Boers,   many  from    the  Orange    State,   at 
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Battle  of 
Elandslaagte 


Elandslaagte.  a  few  miles  north  of  Ladysmith.  The  losses  were 
heavy  and  a  retreat  from  Glencoe,  which  was  soon  found  to  b« 
mevitable  was  made  comparatively  easy.  The  English  forces  thai 
fought  at  Glencoe  and  Elandslaagte,  united  October  26th  with  the 
garrison  at  Ladysmith.  and  a  week  later  were 
surrounded  by  a  largely  superior  force  under 
General  Joubert,  the  better  known  of  the  Boer 
ofhcers.  whose  movements  were  slowed  down  by  the  hard  fight- 
ing he  had  found  it  necessary  to  do.  It  was  the  unity  of  the 
detachments  that  gained,  in  severe  encounters,  the  first  successes  of 
the  Bntish,  that  justified  the  bloodshed  where  Generals  Symons 
and  French  were  conspicuously  herqic.  The  garrison  of  Lady- 
smith  was  strengthened  by  the  naval  brigade  that  got  in  during  the 
sort.e  of  the  30th  of  October,  and  manned  the  guns  of  long  range 
transported  by  railroad  from  the  British  cruiser  "  The  Powerful  » 
which  was  at  Durban.  Lieutenant  Edgerton.  of  that  cruiser,  atfir^t 
handled  the  guns,  and  wounded  by  a  shell  died  after  a  few  days 

The  hard  work  the  Boers  had  to  do  in  the  first  days  of  their 
appearance    before    completing    the    investment    of   Ladysmith 
obstructed  their  plan  of  campaign,  which  was   to  beat  back  the 
British  at  all  points  in  Natal  and  lock  them  up  in  Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg.    The  storm  centers  in  the  latest  days  of  October 
after  three  weeks  of  war,  were  Ladysmith.  Kimberley  and  Mafe^ 
Hard  Work         '"'"^ '    ^"^    *^^    mo\y\^    masses    of    the    Boers 
on  Both  Sides     ^^re    held    in    check  as    the    transports    loaded 
with    soldiers    from    England    drew  nigh.      But 
the  British  were  not  the  men  to  defend  themselves  in  trenches  only. 
They  were  too  fond  of  going  out  to  find  and  develop  their  enemies, 
and  had  to  pay  dearly  repeatedly  for  the  spirit  of  adventure  with 
which  they  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  country  occupied 
by  those  who  knew  it  well. 
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News  that  was  distressing  reached  England  from  the  seat  of 
war  on  the  last  day  of  October.     A  squadron  of  the  i8th  Hussars 
was    cut  off    and  taken  prisoners  when  in  pursuit  of  apparently 
ugmve  Boers.     This  was  near  Dundee.     There  was  a  sortie  from 
Ladysmith  under  Colonel  Carlton,  who  was  also  "cut  off"  and 
-  forced  to  surrender.     He  had  been  sent  out  in  the  night  to  "  flank 
the  enemy."  a  phrase  of  wide  construction,  and  a  broad  road  lead- 
ing to  destruction,  unless  one  is  certain  of  the  location  of  the  flanks 
and  the  main  body  too.  of  the  enemy.    On  this  occasion  there  was  a 
stampede  of  mules  with  "practically  the  whole  of  the  gun  equipr^.nt 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  small  arm  ammunition."     This  affair  is 
known  as  the  disaster  of  Nicholson's  Nek.     These   870  officers 
and  men.  after  fighting  nearly  an  entire  day  and  exhausting  ammuni- 
tion.  were  surrendered,  and  their  presence  in  Pretoria  attested  a  great 
victory  by  the  Boers,  and  increased  Afrikander  expectations  and 
enthusiasm.    The  organizations  involved  were  four    ^ 
and  a  half  companies  of  the  Gloucesters.  six  com-    BuUer"' 
panics  of  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  and  the  loth    Arrives 
Mountain  Battery.     The  British  successes  at  Glencoe  and  Elands- 
laagte  were  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  soldiers  and  the  devotion  of 
the  officers.    The  successes  of  the  Boers  that  speedily  followed  were 
results  of  what  the  London  Times  calls  "  the  humiliating  truth-that 
in  that  difficult  country  of  kopjes,  our  enemy  more  numerous,  better 
informed  and  immeasurably  more  mobile,  is  able   to  act  more 
swiftly  than  our  forces  in  isolated  attacks,  as  he  is  habitually  able  to 
choose  better  positions  to  defend." 

General  BuUer  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  the  day  of  the 
Dundee  disaster  October  31st.  and  his  conception  of  his  first  duty 
was  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  For  that  and  collateral  purposes 
there  were  three  columns  prepared  for  the  advance.    About  16  000 
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men  were  sent  to  Durban,  where  General  Cleary  soon  had  tw 
wnole  divisions.  General  Gatacre  was  sent  to  Queenstow 
November  i8th,  to  check  a  Free  State  incursion  threatening  Cap 
Colony,  and  Lord  Methuen  with  the  Guards  and  a  Brigade  of  th 
line,  and  the  Highland  Brigade,  moved  on  the  way  direct  for  Kim 
berley.  It  does  not  take  scientific  attainment  in  looking  upon  i 
map  of  the  country  to  understand  that  the  advantages  of  th. 
position  were  remarkably  with  the  Boers,  and  no  one  had  an. 
reason  for  surprise  that  all  the  British  relief  columns  had  "serioul 
reverses." 

An  English  correspondent,  evidently  a  trained  observer,  say: 

of  the  strategy  of  the  Boers:  "Their  plan  has  been  simplicitj 

Itself.      Establish  a  laager  in  a  convenient    position,   detach  s 

sufficient  force  to  hold  and  strengthen  a  kopje,  and  await  a  BritisJ 

attack  coming  from  a  given  direction.      If  the 

attack  succeeds  the   detachment   falls    back    on 

the  main  laager,  and  the  game  is  repeated.     Such 

are  the  tactics  of  the   Boers.     Their  acquaintance  vith  lyddite 

shell  is  said  to  have   induced   them  to  place  less  confidence  in 

the  rocky  crests  of  the  kopjes  and  to  resort  to  trenches  on  lower 

ground,   but  the  principle  remains  the  same.     So  long  as  the 

campaign  is  waged  in  a  country  that  provides  an  interminable 

series  of  defensible  positions  which  are  attacked  in  the  way  the 

Boers  most  ardently  desire,  while  our  troops  are  tethered  to  a  rail- 

way.  the  game  must  apparently  continue  to  be  in  the  hands  of 

the  enemy." 

Sir  Redvers  BuUer  found  clouds  and  darkness  when  he  landed 
at  Cape  Town  a  week  before  his  birthday,  having  made  up  his  own 
staff  irrespective  of  all  suggestion  of  favoritism,  and  accepted  all 
the  responsibilities.  There  was  before  him  the  two  Boer  States, 
whose  Presidents,  and  sympathizers  in  Natal.  Cape  Town  and 
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throughout  Southern  Africa,  caused  by  the  uncertainties  of  the 
Bntiih  policy  for  many  years,  had  made  hopeful  the  schemes  for 
the  foundation  of  an  Afrikander  Nation.     This  would  mean  that 
all  South  Africa  should  be  subjected  to  the  mastery  of  the  Boers 
whose  specific  and  especial  policy  would  be  to  drive  out  English! 
men  with  all    their   capital,   influences    and    im- 
provements.    The  meaning  of  a  great  Boer  nation    MobilWng" 
could  not    fail   to  be  a  confederacy  of  inferior   the  Troops 
civilization,  and  to  end  the  grand  work  the  British  have  carried 
on,   brightening  the   Dark  Continent  from  the  days  of  Moffat 
and  Livingstone  to  those  of-  Stanley  and  Rhodes.     Sir   Redvers 
BuUer  found  the  Afrikander  movement  held   in  suspense  by  the 
Mafeking,  Ladysmith  and  Kimberiey  defenders,  who  were  fighting 
fiercely  to  stand  their  ground  until  the  relief  columns  could  be 
gathered,  formed,  put  in  motion  and  strike.     On  all  sides  there 
were  embarrassments  of  the  gravest  nature  for  the  English. 

The  public  at  large  were  occupied  considerably  in  counting 
the  number  cf  soldiers  that  had  sailed  from  England,  computing 
the  speed  of  the  ships  and  fixing  the  dates  of  their  arrival  at  the 
ports  for  which  they  were  destined,  and  the  concern  was  not  great 
as  to  the  mobility  of  the  troops,  the  confinement  of  the  colum-s 
to  railroad  lines  easily  interrupted,  and  the  immense  impediment  in 
the  indispensable  stores  heaped  at  the  points  of   ^     , 
debarkation,  as  in  our  attack  upon  the  Spaniards    aou^rand  ""^ 
m   Cuba  we  were  overwhelmed  at  the  point  of    Darkness 
embarkation      The  army  with  which  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief    moved    in  the    direction    of    Ladysmith    was  about    the 
same  size  as  that  under  Major-General  Shafter  that  scrambled 
aboard  ship  at  Tampa  and  landed  at  Santiago. 

As  Sir  Redvers  Buller  marched  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Tugela  River,  he  had  to  encounter  the  discouragements  of  the 
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bloody  repulses  of  both  columns  cooperating  with  him, 
especially  the  depressing  experience  of  Lord  Methuen  on 
Modder  River ;  and  he  had  also  at  last  to  report  as  the  others 
done,  a  "serious  reverse." 

There  is  to  be  remarked  a  strong  family  likeness  in  all 

combats  unfortunate  for  the  British-the   desperate  storming 

fortified  hills,  the  half  blind  flank  movements,  seemingly  seek 

to  get  into  ambuscades-the  columns  by  companies  charging  i 

zones  of  rifle  fire,  Mausers  in  the  hands  of  marksmen  •  the  v 

hammering  with  artillery  not  all  of  the  latest  pattern  and  long 

range-the  certain,  fatal,  frontal  advance,  because  there  was 

other  way,  as  the  ground  lay,  for  the  work  required  to  be  do. 

and  there  were,  more  than  all,  rivers  booming  between  rugc 

banks,  rocks  serving  the  Boers  for  shelter  and  rests  for  their  rifl 

The  Boers  a"^  a  perfect  exposure  of  the  masses  of  the  Brit 

SeUcted  Their    to    the    searching    fire    of    the    expert    riflem. 

Judiciously  ^^^  ^°^''^  ^^^  selected  their  time  for  beginni 

the  war,  and  judiciously  placed  it  when  the  op 

country  was  green  with  grass  for  their  ponies,  and  their  fore 

were  wafted  about   almost   as  swiftly  as   the  winds,— while  tl 

British   were    fettered   to   lines  of   rails   readily   obstructed,  ai 

repeated  misfortunes  taught  the  limits  of  usefulness  of  armon 

trains,  perils  from  the  mad  panic  of  green  drivers  with  green. 

mules;  the  fact  slowly  learned  by  old  soldiers  that  the  rifles  i 

hand  often  outranged  the  artillery,  the  next  to  impossible  fordin 

of  rivers  in  the  face  of  rifle  fire,  making  the  attempts  an  invitatio 

to  slaughter,  no  matter  what  the  merits  of  the  troops  even  if  th 

best  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  all  the  while  the  pressure  of  th 

bitter  necessity  of  groping  gallantly  along  the  gloomy  paths  thai 

as  we  read  in  Gray's  Elegy,  "lead  but  to  the  grave,"  though  the^ 

shine  with  glory. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

The  Magersfontein  Battle. 

f     ORD  METHUEN  moved  from  the  Orange  River.  November 

Lr    f3d.     The  objective  point  of  his  undertaking  was  the  relief  of 

Kimberley,  the  city  of  diamond  mines.     He  had  at  the  start  a 

success  that  was  described  in  glowing  terms.     Though  the  result 

has  appeared  m  the  study  of  the  course  of  the  combat,  which  gave 

h.mso  much  distinction,  and  caused  an  amount  of  applause  that 

Zl     R    T?"'"""''  '°  that  which  was  accomplished,  was 
that  the   Bnt.sh  lost    ..5   men.    killed    and    wounded-a   casu- 
alty  hst  that  would  have  meant  a  bloody  skirmish 
in  a  war  of  very  considerable  proportions.     The    "'"^  ^"e* 
fighting  was  fierce  on  both  sides,  and  heavy  losses    °"  °°***  ^^**** 
were  considered  matters  of  course.     Napoleon's  observation  that 
one  had  to  break  eggs  to  make  an  omelette  was  much  quoted  as 
the  correct  philosophy  of  warfare. 

The  second  stroke  by  his  Lordship,  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
pa.gn.  was  at  Graspan.  and  the  sobering  eflfect  of  it.  though  the  claim 
of  the  Bntish  was  that  they  had  won  a  victory,  did  not  pass  away  upon 
readmg  th.s  telegram,  dated  at  Cape  Town.  December  15th.  giving 
mature  information:  ''A  visit  to  Simons  Town  hospital  confirm! 
the  reports  of  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  marines  at  Gras- 
pan.  They  have  92  casualties  out  of  a  total  of  183  in  the  fight 
Many  have  three  wounds  and  some  four.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
officers  and  sargeants  were  hit."  All  the  officers  of  the  naval 
detachment  but  two  were  wounded.     The  correspondents  wrote 
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that  they  were  on  the  way  to  Kimberley  "(ightini  invitibl.  k 
but  moving  on  .,..,y  ^  .„„„.    „  J,     «,  ,^  -^^ 

aeon  a,  Graapu,  wa.  ...iraated  a.  3,00a  and  by  the  time  ^ 
movement  reached  Modder  Rive,  ,h.  fo«e  of  LnZ  Wie 

aid  WW  »  '      """■  '"""  "'"•  '»  P'"«  «"<■  knew  h 

and  where  to  concentrate  to  be  of  efficiency  in  obstructing 

Bn.„h  «lvance.    The  following  week  the  number,  of  the  B«„ 

Magersfontem  was  believed  to  be  possibly  ,6  00a 

™  Tl'  f"'"*"  ^""^^'^M  the  fight  of  November  ,8th 
one  cf  the  hottest  and  most  trying  i„  .he  annaU  of  the  BritiJ,  A™ 
He  was  careful  no,  to  claim  a  decisive  victory,  and  his  moden 

BriUshAmy      °'    ^"'"'""g    assertion    overdone.      He    kU 
the  n,.„     -.t  ''«'P«™<=  hard  fighting.  lasting  ten  hou: 

the  men  without  water  or  food  under  a  burning  sun.  made  tl 

:Z'-  "  The  «f  ■"'?":   """  '"'•""'  ^•^'  ""-^--^ 

wrote       The  fire  was  the  hottest  recorded,  and  the  resulu  wou 
revolut.„m„  exming  theorie.    It  was  effective  up  ,0  ,.600  yZ 

los^  L         T  u™°"«  ""  "°^  ^'"« «''"'"  "««  'rifling,  the 
osses  bemg  only  tiurty,  though  they  were  in  an  exposed  p^itio. 

.was  found  .mp„«ible  to  bring  the  ammunition  rese^e  to  Z  firin 
hne,      Much  ,n  these  words  is  significant,  and  they  should  ha» 

t^T'b  M""'"^"""  """^  -"'"tio-ary  experience  ought  t, 
ISf   H      ''?,"■"■"-"''"  of  the  column  did  not  seem  to  be  feach 

brit  the'  °"  '°  "'"'"«  *"'"'^     "  "  ""  '■"PO'^iWe  .< 

eZen.  .r,""""'"""  '■"t™  '°  "■'  ""»«  ""'•  "  «"  »»  "know! 
edgment  that  no  matter  what  the  attacking  fon:e  might  be  in  front 

of  an  enemy  armed  with  long  range  rifles,  the  attack  must  utterly 

faJ  upon  the  consumption  of  the  cartridges  the  men  were  able  to 
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ewry  into  action.    This,  of  course,  if  an  esublished  proposition, 
would  limit  rigidly  the  force  of  an  assault 

However,  the  Boers,  on  this  occasion,  withdrew  in  the  night,  and 
the  British  occupied  the  whole  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  column 
was  said  to  be  encouraged,  and  moved  on  according  to  the  fashion- 
able formuU  of  the  special  dispatches,  "slowly  but  surely  to  Kim- 
berley."  There  was  nothing  in  the  advantage  gained  to  awaken 
enthusiasm,  and  confidence  began  to  fail.  There  was  an  atmos- 
phere  of  misfortune  in  which  the  English  armies  were  moving. 

General  Gaucre,    December    loth,    mentioned    a    "serious 
reverse"  in  attack  that  morning  at  Stormberg,  where  he  had  pene- 
trated  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  north  of  Cape  Colony  by 
Orange  Sute  forces.     The  general  had  merely  been  "misled  to 
the  enemy's  position  by  guides,  and  found  impracticable  ground." 
Also  he  had  taken    the  precaution  of  marching    ^^^ 
all  night  to   surprise  the  enemy,   and  was  mis-    Oat^drVs 
guided  by  spies,  so  morning  broke  on  him  in  the    Serious 
presence  of  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  on  "an     **•*•"• 
unscalable  hill."    The  British  Empire  owes  his  Lordship  a  memor- 
able  debt  of  gratitude  because  he  did  not  immediately  order  an 
impossible  charge !     The   troops  that  were  exhausted  in  a  long 
night's  march  to  enter  a  trap  at  daylight  should,  according  to 
prevalent  tactics,  have  been  rushed  upon  any  hill  that  was  crowned 
by  the  er  my.  and  "unscalable."     How  could  General  Gatacre 
have  found  out  that  the  hill  could  not  be  scaled  without  attempting 
it  with  his  men  ?    He  varied  the  strategy  by  retreating  nine  miles 
immediately,  and  complimented   the    enemy's    gunners  for    the 
punishment  they  gave  him,  saying,  "their  guns  were  remarkably 
well  served,  and  carried  accurately  5,000  yards."     This  was  dis- 
agreeable intelligence,  but  the  general  is  reported  to  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  shooting  his  false  guide,  and  rested  from  his  labors. 
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h.s  Lordsh,p  ™«  ,„  ,„„  ,„„,  G^„^„,  ^^__.^    ^^^  ^   h- 

Lord  Me.h„.       IT't'"^  '   ''*  ''^'^    intrenching  himself  after 

en'.  F.U„r.        «»«  fight  on  the  Modder    River.     There  was  no 

effort  on  the  part  of  the  British  officeis  to  claim 

W  theT    "  ^   ™T'  "'"''    '-^^  *-    '"-  *"    " 

w^  ma«hL      rr  rf'"^  '"«•■"■''•     '^'•^  "«'■'='"<'  Brigade 
was  marched    after  the  fashion  of  General   Gatacre  at  Storm 

berg,   so  a,  to  come  right  on  the  enemy  jus,  a,  the' me  a^ 
m  the  formation  that  they  wanted  to  iee  hL      I. 
auHng  the  darkness  of  Ly  mornirg.ler  "T  ve^  :::d1igr  ^r 
the  men.  that  they  entered  the  .„p.     The  Boers  had  been  waM  " 

hC"all  T?'"^*'''-""''"''^'"  ^«'"S  together  sltf 
mljT^  ";r  "■"•     '"  •"="  '""'^  immediately 

Mowed,  the  emergence  of  the  troops  from  the  strain  of  the  march 
General  Wauchope  seemed  to  believe  his  order,  mean,  a  m^t 

o   n«  r  t  "  '^  •*'  """^  "'  "•'  ■"'"'«  ""^k"  »^i"n^ 
TJ^mI  '^""  "  '"'""'  '™^-  ""'  ■>»  '"'led  to  the  men7ot 

He  dLdt  tr'^u" %t  "'  *"  """^'"^  '--''  Methuens  oX 
He  d.ed  on  the  field,  and  hU  «,n,  near  him,  was  wonnded. 

maneuvers,  have  been  placed  in  better  form  for  the  enemy.  tZ 
Th.  Lowe.  "^  °'  *«  brigade  was  their  brave  and  caoable 
»„^  J  ..     commander  Wauchope,  with  about  700  men  killed 

rand'-tt^      ''  "'  """  "'"^'^  «ven.tenths  of  them  HW. 
landers.     Th.s  was  the  overture.     There  came  after  it  a  grit  dt 
of  bombarimg  by  U..  British  of  the  Boer  trenches,  and  *"^:^ 
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will  benoted  that  a  considerable  number  of  th^  Hi„m    a 

and  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact^h!.  .h        "'^^'*"^^«  ^^ 

too  early  on  the  srround    TK  ^^  ""^"^  ^^'^  *  ^^^  "»'««es 

bearing  such  a  close  resemblance  tr^  fl,«  tu         /  '^^S'^as  a  case 
where  th..  ^..M  «»«raDiance  to  the  Magersfontein  incident 

land  Brigade  could  reach  the  Boer  strontrhoM      t.  •  . 

U.n.ugh  wha.  ™i.Ha„c  *e  W  ^ f  :"'  ,i'  T  "'  '"" 
prudes  came  upon  the  Boer  trenches  so  unex-    m.  "^h* 
P^y  and  so  suddenly.    Beyond  question  t^e    ".T^"" 

Ag»q,  telegraphed  fron,  Modder  Ri,er  DecJ^ber  .2' ^ 
"nbulance,  started  early  this  morning  under  a  flar  of  .^^  , 

-«.  »d  in  the  thigh...    TheV:^trctierX" 
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IIhT'TI^  ""i'  ^"^  •"  ""'  "g'g^"'"'  «  -°o  killed  an 
wounded  and  .he  British  at  ..oco.     R„m„„  in  ,he  camp  of  th 

the  :V     "f  r'  ^""'  '""  "'  '°°  "  '•"'•     The  Queen  sen. 
*e  w^ow  of  General  Wauchope  a  touching  messa^  expressin, 
her  deep  sympa  hy,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  gene^r 

«ferred  to  the   fact  that  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  .hi 

t^^:.::,T """"''" '"  "'•"'■ "''  "^  '^"^  <-" "'  - 

The  most  hopeful  of  British  military  movements  in  Soutl 
Afnca,  for  a  tune,  was  that  of  the  column  of  Lord  Methuen,  which 
was  termmated  by  the  decimation  of  the  Highland  Brigad;  H 
was  reported  as  steadily  advancing,  winning  his  way  wifh  dashing 
marches  w,.hou.  heavy  losse.  His  high  qualities  were  mentioned 
Sudden  w-th  emphasis  in  all  the  newspapers-his  stalwart 

of  PuMIc  f '"'"'"•.  ■"'  ''"<="«==.  his  kindliness,  his  courage. 

Sentiment  intelligence :  there  was  no  praise  too  effusive 

TU    ,    .    u       r .!""   *^"'»"''"  •<>  which    he  was  subjected. 
The  fact  that  the  Highlander  were  put  into  a  trap  under  his 
orde^  changed  all  this,  and  he  is  accused  of  madness.    The  orders 
fta.  he  gave  on  the  field  are  described  as  those  of  a  maniac ;  bu, 
h«  misfortune  was  quite  like  that  which  preceded  it  at  Stormierg, 
and  succeeded  .t  at  Colenso.      Whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the 
disaster  of  Magei^fontein,  it  must  be  recognized  as  typical  and  to 
signify  either  that  the  Boers  were  invincible  or  the  melds  of  war 
as  conducted  by  the  British  just  atthat  period  defective  to  helpless- 

malady  of  disaster  was  manifest  there  also;  so  that  it  would  almost 
warrant  characterizing  as  a  disease,  a  contagion,  or  a  plague. 

The  general  destruction  of  the  Boers  by  bombarding  and  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  British  soldiers  under  to-ing  circumstances. 


more  with  th.ir.cc!InIS  Lim    •«  h  '  •  ni«a  .« th.  diMuce  of  .  nil.  «, 


TWO  SIOK8  TO  THI  QUESTION 

Ilcr  or  Briton  t    A  hcMd  diKuuioa  on  th.  criiiiL 
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could  not  aid  the  British  Empire  to  assert  complacency,  and 
there  was  a  passing  consternation  that  reflection  over  the  mo- 
notony of  misfortunes  converted  to  indignation,  and  then  the 
spirit  of  the  people  rose  to  the  occasion.  There  was  a  general 
rally  and  hardening  of  resolution. 

This  sort  of  thing  was,  however,  wired  from  the  Modder 
Riveras  late  as  December  13th:  "Our  lyddite  shells  fell  always 
where  the  enemy  was  thickest ;  most  awful  havoc  was  inflicted  by 
the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  who  under  a  hot  fire  of  a  raid  by  the 
Boer  firing  line  are  said  to  have  filled  the  trenches  with  dead." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  Boers  on  the  Modder  River  blaz- 
ing away  several  times  in  the  night,  shelling  imaginary  foes,  and 
there  i«s  evidence  that  the  continued  use  of  the  British  Artillery, 
shell!        Boer  lines,  and  an  apprehension  of  des- 

perai     sorties   (because  after  the  various  storm-    ^*^*  Official 

_*•  r    ^t-      r.  •  •  i_      1  ,  Boer  Account 

mg  parties  of  the  British  there  was  no  calcu- 
lating what  they  Tught  undertake),  did  for  several  nights  disturb 
the  nerves  of  the  b-  ^rs  in  their  intrenchments,  and  caused  them 
to  open  fire  and  continue  to  blaze  with  their  Mausers  and 
artillery  into  darkness  until  they  expended  a  great  amount  of 
ammunition;  and  the  British  found  considerable  relief  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  evidence  that  they  were  still  held  in  great 
respect  by  their  enemies.  The  official  Boer  account,  telegraphed 
from  Pretoria,  was  this : 

"  Despatch  riders  from  the  field  report  that  the  Boers  have 
taken  a  large  quantity  of  booty,  including  aoo  Lee-Metford  rifles, 
two  cases  of  cartridges,  some  quantities  of  filled  bandoliers,  and 
hundreds  of  bayonets.  A  large  number  of  British  retired  from 
Tweerivieren,  \\  the  direction  of  Belmont.  The  loss  of  the  British 
is  very  great.  Heaps  of  dead  are  lying  on  the  field.  The  wounded 
are  attended  to  temporarily  at  Bisset's  Farm.     The  Boers  lost  a 
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<.«cHb«.ou,.^.H„.«.  J.:::!  :^/^-;^';^-- «« 

victory,  and  hu  infused  new  .niri.  i..  "»  'or  u.  a  bnlliane 

«hi.ve  peater  de«^  '  "'  '"" '""  "'"  '"  *■»"'«  *«">  - 

The  Magersfontein   battle  was  of   ;«• 
Peop.  or  Ki„^r,ey,  and  a  :^  LTI^^  ^ 

••  TWs  morning  .he  cea,.,^  ^  .,  ^„^^  ^^ 
What  the  "**"«««  from  4.2 e  till  10.10     o.-j- 

"Great  puff,  of  white  smoke  rose  everv  n„.  .  j    .. 
.pp«ring  Mice  the  sp«y  of  brealce„  on^^Iwah^     P        T 
.captive  balloon  ascended  and  de«end^%'^,  ^H    ^'^ 
of  the  gun,  as  heard  here  was  most  impressive  anT^,.  T^  ,"" 
.  great  engagement"  ■mp'wsive,  and  told  plamly  ol 

The  British  casualties  at  Magersfonu^n  are-official  total: 

Officets  and  men  killed    ....  o 

Wounded 66 

**^  ••••••  ^  ''*'';  3  J 

«.<»97 

A  Mafeking  dispatch,  January  Id   states  "TK.  n^      ^      . 
«P«.«1  warnings,  concentitedZiffiHrring  *    ^'f 
upon  the  women's  laager  and  hospital     ChUdre^tve^k^i! 
ond  women  mutiUted  by  the  bursting  of  sheik 
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_  , "  ~  "  *"  "■■"«  "f°'*^  in  Uieir  town,  that  the  Boer.  „^ 
««.t.  that  the  wound,  inflicted  at  Gambier  «ght  were  Z^ 

r      r?       .*■*  """  '"'"=  •»«"  P">d«=«i  by  Martin,  Jr 
M.u«r  bullea,  d.,„jh.  perhap.,  ti..y  „ig^,  h„,  J„  ^^'  " 

Sn.der  one.,  but  from  a  «r„tiny  of  ti,e  wound,  made  whle  i.«^ 
■ng  them  in  hoapital  here  he  ha.  no  doubt  in  hir  own  mL^ 

Capam  Baden  Powell  depo«d  Wenel.,  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
^  ft«long^  who  had  quarter  atMafelting.  We« I.  to  ,lf' 
te^  mttacubl^  He  ,p,e«i  ,.U.  „p„^  ^  t^  tnt.^« 
A^U.t.O'  authoritie,  we«  endeavoring  to  „Le  f^^ttlt 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Battle  of  Colenso—Defeat  of  General  Buller. 

SOUTH  Africa  has  several  lines  of  railroads  scoring  the  country 
with  outline  improvements,  and  there  are  many  bridges 
easily  broken,  and  then  the  iron  lines  are  lost  and  the  armies 
dependent  upon  them  are,  to  employ  a  phrase  common  in  England 
to  describe  immobility  without  imprisonment,  "tied  by  the  leg." 

••  Tied  by  ^°"'^   ^^"*^  '*  °^  enormous  extent     It   is,  for 

the  Leg-  example,  643  miles  by  railroad  from  Cape  Town 

to  Kimberiey,  and  the  country  is  diversified  and 
divided  by  mountain  ranges  and  rivers,  and  yet  it  is  extraordinarily 
open  but  rugged,  giving  sharpshooters  with  long  range  rifles  conceal- 
ment and  shelter,  while  the  columns  of  an  army  on  the  march  can 
hardly  be  missed  by  the  eye  or  the  rifle.     The  Boer  wagons  with 
oxen  for  motors  are  phenomenally  slow,  but  the  Boer  on  his  pony 
with  rifles  and  a  supply  of  cartridges  gallops  fifty  miles  in  a  few 
hours,  while  Europeans  with  indispensable  impediments,  have  hard 
work  to  cover  one  quarter  of  the  distance  in  the  same  time.     The 
war  was  rushed  just  in  the  season  for  the  grass  to  feed  the  ponies. 
While  the  English  statesmen  were  debating  with  the  Boer  President 
the  details  of  fractional  representation  based  upon  restricted  con- 
stituencies,  the  Transvaal  Government  used  the  money  extracted 
from  disarmed  and  unprotected  Englishmen  in  preparing  for  war 
and  it  was  held  that  a  British  subject  unwilling  to  be  of  a  servile 
class  and  have  the  people  speaking  his  language  in  the  great  city 
enslaved  to  the  burghers,  was  in  a  sense  irrational,  a  disturber,  and 
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one  who  would  be  a  usurper,  sordidly  seeking  to  plunge  the  world 
into  war.     Our  revolutionary  fathers  fought  for  representation,  or 
rather  against  taxation  without  representation,  but 
the  Boers  regarded  it  as  an  insult  that  the  majority    SMrlitol'"** 
paying  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  should  claim  that  it    tlon.  Com-"" 
would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  have  one-sixteenth     »*•'•** 
of  the  law-making  power  of  the  Transvaal  Congress  and  none  at  all 
of  the  executive.     The  British  did  not  prepare  for  war.  but  the 
Boers  accused  them  of  it.  as  the  wolf  accused  a  sheep  of  muddy- 
.ng  the  water  when  it  was  taking  a  drink  down  stream  ;  and  when 
the  Boers  were  ready  to  fight  they  went  at  it  and  took  the  British 
unawares,  at  the  same  time  charging  them  with  responsibility  for 
the  conflict 

If  Sir  Redvers  Buller  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the 
dangers  of  the  duties  of  his  assignment,  he  made  no  sign.     He 
might  have  had  apprehensions  that  a  pushing  advance  would  mean 
at  best,  delays  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  it  seemed  preposterous 
to  sit  down  on  a  river  with  18.000  men  and  watch  the  water  glide 
away  with  the  days  and  get  news,  perhaps,  of  the  fall  of  Ladysmith 
the  place  of  the  trial  of  strength  of  the  combatants.     He  did  wait 
long  enough  to  cause  comment  in  the  press  of  his  country  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  break  in  the  monotony  of  his  camp  beside 
the  Tugela.     This  was  equivalent  to  the  old  sarcasm  in  the  Ameri- 
can  war.  during  the  time  that   McClellan  was  making  ready  to 
move ;  "  All  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac."     It  was  not  the  first  appear- 
ance of  General  Buller  in  South  Africa.     He  was 
with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  after  Majuba.  and  it  was 
assumed  his  knowledge  of  the  country  would  be 
valuable.     The  resources  of  the  English  Empire  were  at  his  com- 
mand, but  he  was  made  to  feel  the  want  of  time.     He  was  where 
he  could  hear  the  thunder  of  cannon  at  Ladysmith  day  ?fter  day 
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but  there  wm  ,  ri»e,  before  him  .nd  beyond  it  the  enemy  i. 
unknown  numbe™  digging  t^nche.,  „d  ^^  oj^l^ 
t.on  on  the  Britirt  .ide  of  the  river.  «  w„  loon  «cert!i^  iZ 
*e^mp.  w„  m«ie  in  full  fo«e  to  p«  it  The^t^ 
«.P««1  .n  contracting  rifle  pit.  in  d,e  d„pe  of  the  I«,er  S^ 
double  cujve  that  gi«,  occupen,.  f„i,i.i„'l„  keepinH-t  .J 
»k,ng  .hell  fire,  but  making  d«inage  difficult  in  r«ny  weafheT^rf 
«  theground  to  co«r  wa.  rough  an.  the  time  to  turn'  ^t^"  Z 

to  fo™  the  mer  and  the  «r,t  line  of  hU  r.port,  after  .utingthat 
■»  h^moved  in  "full  force"  in  the  morning  «,  to  regret  a  -^^ 

A.  It  "f^  ""°"'-     "  *'~  '■•^  ■««"  »  "»"<»  •»  flank 
die  po„t,on  of  the  .n«„y.  General  BuUer  had  not  di«.,.«,  it 

APo..lbI.         I""  P^^Piion  i.  he  had  a  force  much  «mneer 

'"'"'''""»'=  a  violent  cannonade  at  the  bend  of  the 

in  ir       J  "•  :T  ''°  ""^  ■"«■"  ■»«  »■"■»"■'«'  »««»'^ 
m  that  quarter,  and  that  there  were  British  t™op,  enough  u,  make 

a  demon.,rat,on  that  could  be  converted  into  a  «al  atLc  a.  an- 

other  pomt       „  the  report  there  i,  nothing  about  a  pontoon  train 

to  put  promptly  two  or  three  bridges  ac«>s,  the  Tugela.  and  no 

ri.ouId  alwa,™  be  at  the  command  of  a  superior  force.  Napoleon 
c™«d  the  Alps  to  get  behind  the  Austrian,  who  were  tuZ^ 
bes..g.ng  Geno^  drew  them  out  and  defeated  ti,em.  Gener^ 
Shenmu,  flanked  d,e  Confederate  army  out  of  strong  positions 
from  Resaca  to  At  ant^  and  his  method  was  a,  simple  i  IgJZ 
Havmg  the  superior  fon:e.  thirty  per  cent,  propablymore  he 
occup^d  the  whole  f™n.  of  his  antagonist  and  e^tendedZ  of 
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hi.  ftuA,  «  „  to  overtap  A.  li«  .,  ,fc,  ^,         "\ 

a.»».on  oreorp.  lik..,^  W«ril..,h.tipof  .hecif^le^rX 

«  JTr  ..1.  '^•""-    """  """""«  "«"«««'  >"»  «• 

hMUe  W.A  „  army g«aUy .tronger  Uun  hi. con,m«,4  Riy„„„ 
«o«  found  «  .nmnnounuble  ol»UcI«  in  .he  Ameriom  »„  .,  „. 
&»  or  pW  A,  Fr«J.riclc.burg  ,h.  American.  Iairp^n.4^ 
^  d.e  Rappahannock  in  .he  face  of  .he  6«  of  MiuiM^^pi  X 
2L  ".r"^  in  .he  cell.,.  who.e  v.n.iU.ing  wLo,. 

itrved  a.  portJiole.  overloolting  die  river  and  .he    „      „ 
landing.     It  U  .o  be  «dd.  however,  .ha.  , he  fire-    SStStT 
•nn.  a  generation  ago  did  not  have  a  range  of  a    Wufar. 
mUe.  even  of  half  a  mile,  but  the  Confederate  rifle.  we«  effec 
«ve  d«  whole  breadth  of  .he  river.    The  ma..rial  diffe^nf  i: 
that  Ae  Mau«r.  of  .oJay  have  combined  four  time,  the  range  of 
our  oldJ-Springfield,"  wid,  magazine,  of  four  metal^ri"^  to 
a    dip    ;  and  one  of  die  problem,  of  Ae  Boer  and  Britid,  war 
»a.  to  the  ch«,ge  made  in  and  by  the  improvement  of  Ae  .maU 
armi    I.  mu.t  a«ect  the  condition,  of  combatt  radically;  and  aU 
the  nation,  are  going  to  the  war  diool  m  South  Africa. 

General  Buller'.  report  of  the  action  in  which  he  w»i  di«o». 
fited  .,  a,  nofceable  for  what  it  doe.  not  contain  co„«cutively  a, 

hand  ford,  and  a  failure.  The  election  of  Uiat  point  for  an  a»ault 
«  a  cunou,  one,  a.  it  wa.  on  ground  two^hird.  .unfunded  by  a 
curve  of  thenver,  and  exposed  to  ««  on  .he  fron.  and  both  flanU 
The  general  «y,  the  work  could  no.  be  done  .here,  bu.  he  doe. 
..o.  «y  how  won  he  became  convinced  of  tiut ;  and  there  wa.  a 
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second  attack  made  on  what  may  be  beat  described  as  the  right 
center.  The  British  succeeded  in  occupying  Colenso  Station  and 
the  houses  near  the  bridge.  How  great  the  expectations  of  the 
British  general  were  to  force  a  passage  of  the  second  ford,  then 
Plan  of  tb«  assailed,  we  have  to  conjecture,  for  no  two  ac- 
'ifht  counts  agree,   except— and  this    is  between  the 

lines— that  the  British  army  at  last  lost  hope  and  heart  The 
plan  was  first  to  strike  with  the  left  wing,  and  when  that  had  failed, 
with  the  right,  supporting  right  and  left  with  the  center.  The  turn 
of  the  day  was  soon  to  be  determined,  and  "at  that  moment"  the 
general  truly  says— he  means  the  crisis  of  the  affair— he  "  heard  " 
that  two  field  batteries  and  also  six  naval  guns,  twelve  pounders, 
quick  fire,  were  ••  out  of  action,"  Mors  du  combat.  The  gen- 
eral  adds  that  Colonel  Long,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  "  in 
his  desire  to  be  within  effective  range,  advanced  close  to  the  river. 
It  proved  to  be  full  of  the  enemy,  who  suddenly  opened  a  galling 
fire  at  close  range." 

The  general  commanding  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well 
informed.  He  must  have  been  exceedingly  ill  supplied  with  intelli- 
gence  that  should  have  been  commonplace,  if  he  didn't  expect  to 
find  the  ground  near  the  river  full  of  the  enemy,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarity  in  announcing  the  sudden  opening  of  a  galling  fire  at 
close  range  that  one  feels  it  to  be  needful  to  account  for.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  battery  was  800  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  This 
is  stated  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  adds  the  action  of 
Colonel  Long  in  advancing  his  guns  was  "  mistaken  but  heroic," 
Mistaken  but  *"^  '^'^  writer  imparts  definiteness  to  the  situation 
Heroic  Ad-  when  he  tells  that  Long  took  his  batteries  into 

▼*nc«  action  "  within  800  yards  of  the  river  to  the  left  of 

the  railway,  and  1250  yards  from  his  objective— a  ridge  situated 
beyond   Fort  Wylie."    It  was,   therefore,   "  heroic "  to  go  with 
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Artillery  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  "  objective  ! "  The 
consequence,  the  correspondent  says,  was  "  the  guns  were  exposed 
to  a  perfect  inferno  of  rifle  and  shell  fire ;  officers,  men  and  horses 
fell  in  rapid  succession,  but,  nevertheless,  the  guns  went  on,  unlim- 
bered  and  opened  a  steady  6re,  causing  that  of  the  enemy  to  abate 
to  an  appreciable  degree.  In  this  position  the  batteries  remained 
for  an  hour  and  a  half." 

The  specific  statements  appear  to  show  that  the  correspondent 
had  a  better  comprehension  of  the  situation  than  the  general.  The 
correspondent  says  that  the  guns  were  fired  upon  with  rifle  and 
shell  Are,  but  went  on  and  opened  a  steady  Are  and  remained  there 
an  hour  and  a  half.  What  point  of  time  of  this  hour  and  a  half 
General  Duller  refers  to  in  stating  that  at  this  "  moment "  he  heard 
that  the  batteries  were  "  out  of  action,"  is  for  investi- 
gation. Later  on,  we  ascertain  that  the  general  p^itless 
had  sent  these  guns  "back."  They  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  turned  from  the  fruitless  attack  on  the  left  to 
help  the  one  th-'t  stcmed  more  hopeful  on  the  right,  but  this 
couldn't  happen  in  a  momsnt  The  artillery  fire  caused  that  of  the 
enemy  to  abate,  but  at  the  distance  of  1,250  yards  from  the  objective 
the  horses  of  the  batteries  we  •  killed  and  so  many  of  the  men 
fell  that  the  guns  could  not  be  served,  and  more  than  that,  the 
ammunition  could  not  be  replenished. 

This  is  the  most  striking  example  given  in  active  service  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  modern  rifle.  It  overpjwered  the  well-served 
artillery  rapir*  *ire  twelve-pounders.  The  exhaustion  of  the  ammu- 
nition may  be  m  part  attributed  to  the  activity  of  the  batteries  in 
the  attack  on  the  left  As  the  men  were  disabled,  so  that  the  guns 
could  not  be  served,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  forward  ammunition, 
and  dispatches  state  that  at  the  time  when  the  guns  ceased  firing, 
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rive,  .  li,  Jf"^  ^e  ril  °"  *;  ^"•"''  ^"^  "'  *« 

attempting  to  savethe  ^un.     w7.u       J  appearance  in 
fL_l_!?!!^l^^g!^»^J^                 British  artillery  and 
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.mJI  «m,  wee  of  as  long  range  a,  those  of  the  enemy  i,  one  m' 

?hVrr„ft  T "" "" "'"  "■"  ''•"™ '-  *"  --  o 

Knowledge  that  the  gun,  captured  and  carried  off  by  the  Boe« 
were  no.  only  800  yards  distant  from  the  river,  but  had  b«n  afte" 
the  battenes  had  ceased  firing,  talcen  into  the  tavine^c'h  !L 
u«d  for  shelter  only_at  least,  that  is  one  of  the  asslrtons  Z 
a«  mad.  Colonel  Buliocl,  who  attempted  to  reinW  he^t 
\2  »"<•  "«  Oriven  into  the  ravine,  and  forced  to  surrender  buTa. 
*.^me  ..me  the  men  witi.  him  "managed  .0 make  good  aJ 
escape  m  the  confusion."  ^ 

tion  ^T"""  TT""^"^  '«=«  "PO"  the  student  of  .he  si.ua. 

Br..„h  s,de  of  .he  river,  more  than  a  furlong  from     ^  Wer. 
the  bank,  be  pu.  under  Ae  fire  of  British  marks-    «>«  Oun.  Zo.. 
men  and  saved?    Why  were  the   Boers,   who    came   over  and 
s^rmed  around  them  safe,  while  the  British  had  been  crush^"' 
to  v^  spot  by  an  "inferno"  fire  ?    The  Boers  could  hardly  ha" 
^n  m  supenor  force  and  position  „„  both  sides  of  the  riv.7 
Eariy  „  the  aeon  the  British  had  captured  Colenso  and  the  h^u^ 
aear  Ae  bndg.     That  position  should  have  offered  adJa,^ 
^.hose  who  could  c<,nsider.he  proprie.y  of  remaining   ^nT 
defe„s.ve.     General  Buller  cerminly  was  wise  in  no.  sacrLng  livt 
m  ...empu  Aa.  he  saw  would  for  some  cause  be  vain  .0  briL  off 
4.  guns ;  mdeed,  he  should  have  desisted  when  bea.en  on  .he^left 
The  l,fe  of  Cap.=u„  Rober.s  had  been  sacrificed  in  .he  attemp  t 
recover  *e  guns,  bu.  .he  long-range  rifle  in  .he  hands  of  marZLt 

doned.     If  .he  pos,.,on  of  .he  enemy  was  impregnable  from  .he 

genenJ  should  have  known  i.and  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction 
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upon  the  distance  frn«  «^k     •        .         ^'""^sy-     ""'  all  depended 

magazine  X?  "'^  "™'''"  *  better  weapon  than  a 

.he  B^ot;terr.l'';'''"'T  °'  "■'  '""""  P"-"*"^  »  '"« 
Ptessi^  J?  *^ ''  •'°""'  °"  *'  «""*  ''<"=  of  ">e  river  and 

pressing  at  dose  quarters  the  rieht  win<r  „f  ,k.   d  •.•  i. 

General  Bdier  explains  his  refusal. I  ":^t,n  el.  effo^.  ""?'• 
possession  „,  the  ahandoned  artiHer,  and  theTenl^l^rh: 
Buller'8  ravine  of  retreat   savino-  "  Of  i-k-    •  u 

Explanation        ♦!,•-*  raying,     Of  the  eighteen  horses 

they  would  be  a  shell  mart  •■    ti.'    •     •  ,.  .  f*»  «  <i  seemea 

Th.  „„     J-        r  ^''"'  '*  '''*"'"•  b"'  not  conclusive. 

The  wounding  of  several  driven,  does  not  see™  to  have  \^Z 

ponant  enough  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  hght^b:.  ^T  f^; 

«^^p.  to  force  a  pa^,  "unsupported  by  artillery."  givt  Ae 
r«s<«  and  a  good  one,  for  not  attempting  to  "forcTa  pasLe  " 

w™:^fT^!'"  ""•«""—  «  .he  moment  thri^^^y 
was  put  out  of  aeon  attempting  to  cross  at  the  second  ford-the 
one  on  the  nght     Of  course,  itwas  no. possible  to  do  tha°^thout 

port  Of  artillery.     The  general  in   one  sentence  refers  to   th. 

«-e  heat,  and  adds  that  the  conduct  of  the  troops  ^  "^J^l 

lent,  and  says,  ,n  conclusion,  "We  abandoned  ten  guns  "     ^ht 

^.er  sayng  hewould  not  try  to  force  a  passage  witho«  ^rille^t 
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remarked.   "  I  directed  the  troops  to  withdraw,  which  they  did  in 
good  order.    Throughout  the  day  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy 
was  pressing  on  my  right  flank,  but  was  kept  back  by  the  mounted 
men  under  Lord  Dundonald."     Though  they  were  kept  back,  thev 
were  makmg  themselves   very  disagreeable  on    General    Buller's 
s.de  of  the  river;  and  this  happened,    as  exactly     conductor 
stated,    under  "the  still   blazing  sun."     One  com-     the  Men 
pany  of  nflemen.  half  a  mile  away,  with  plenty  of  ammunition,  if 
marksmen,  could  have  made  the  abandoned  guns  too  hot  for  the 
Boers  to  take  away.     The  last  line  of  the  official  report  is  "We 
have  retired  to  our  camp  at  Chieveley."     There  was  nothing  else 
to  do.     The  day  was  lost,  and  full  particulars  show  the  Boer  posi- 
tion was  impregnable.     Buller  had  to  make  the  attacks,  and  it  was 
good  generalship  that  gave  up  the  assaults  with  a  loss  less  than 
eight  per  cent,  of  troops  engaged. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  General  Buller's  report  that  some  day 
will  have  to  be  made  more  intelligible-if  not  to  himself,  in  justice 
to  the  worid  at  large.     If  the  Boer  position  was  impregnable,  he 
ought  not  to  have  assaulted  it,  and  he  should  have  known  the  fact 
when  he  ceased  fighting  on  the  left.     There  are  many  indications 
that  the  first  attack  was  more  disastrous  than  has  been  reported 
certainly  more  so  than  the  official  reports   represent   it.  and  the 
second  effort,  that  on  the  right,  according  to  the  facts  that  have 
emerged  from  the  turbid  dispatches,  was  a  palpable  mistake  ;  for  the 
loss  of  the  guns    and  the   retreat   five    miles    to     f„„„  ^c 
the  camp  from  which  the  army  had  moved  in  the     counts  Needed 
mommg.  was  in  consequence  of  the  second  failure  of  the  day  and 
the  pressure,  which  General  Buller  noticed  with  grave  concern,  of 
the  Boers  on  the  right  flank  of  the  British.      The  mystery  of  that 
•  pressure"  is  partially  cleared  through  Laffan's  Agency  in  these 
words  :    "  The  cavalry  brigade  had  a  very  hot  engagement.     Lord 
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river     A  (^-  .      """*•  "^  »"  "" '  British  side  of  the 

nver.    A  flank,„g  attack  was  „u«ie  ,„  the  Boe«,  but  the;  ,i„es 

Pw-ed  AU         „  "".  """e  «""«  high  ground  to  the  right  of  the 
AI.n,«,.Lta.    «>n'"„g  party,"  a„d  that  prevented  the  Lture  of 

shelled  the  B  J  .*;„';;^„;;°!^''r''°"f  "^  "  ^'y  which 
The  battle  was  ^.^f  ''   *"  """^ '°  ""«""  '««ived 

.ime  tha,.^:^.^"'2  ^°'"?  7,°"  *'  "^'"  -*""  «  *'  «- 
«»t«l  ™oveme^""^  "  f  1'"  '^'^  =^-1.  ">«*'<'«.  "hen  the 

pointwhruw^prou^f'  ."       f  u"  "•■  *"  "«'"^"'  *« 

fire,  and  it  was  onlv  »^a^  •  ^      ^^"^  '"®  enemy's 

,  -na     was  only  under  a  continuous  shell  fire  that  fh«  ~»- 
ment  was  eventually  effects!  "     u  i  ^  '**"'^- 

B.d  Light  and     *'  "^'  *■"«  *e  British  losses  were  not  verv 
No  8m,k.  heavy,  and  the  men  were  not  discouraged,  but  fefl 

smokeless^^wlnZId  not     "".   .'  ^"^  "'  "  '"'^  "^'<' 
1-  u.  "        *'"''°er,  nnng  did  not  reveal  the  r  position  "     Thic  »  k,  j 

wh     r  '  '  '^'"  """'  "^  '"  "^  ^  ■-  ^'  ■aTentaw" 
when  d,ere  was  so  much  complain,  of  the  intensity  of  .he  suXe    - 
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The  soldierly  character  of  General  Buller  ,c  fk,*    r 
full  ccn.„a„d  of  his  faculties  i„  extr^„^lr  *    .t^^  Th 

Buller  Wore  his  recent  experience,  and  as  hi  ^^^f  1  "^ 

on  the  Tugela  is  read  and  e^mined  L  byXe    .  *"^T 
general  felt  he  could  afford  better  to  take  tL  K.  ."""  *' 

fun  with  the  exception  of  the  p  J°,tf  fh'e  IT  ::,^r "  '" 
.er.es.  than  to  ™ake  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  of    ^Li 

he'-te^-tr  "'  ""l"  "'  ■"'  """"""■' ^  »«    •«  «««s  that 
ne     neard,    did  not  see  that  «•  «•».-.     u  i       »    . 

sen.  back."  etc     The  ^;s  must  h        t  ""'  """''^  '  ^ 

on  the  W,  and  send-^fCk  '—         °"t '"  '"'  ""'  ='"-'' 
in  evidence  that  the  L,  ^^  '°  ""  "«■"•     "  «  "»' 

=nJ  r  ""^  "'"  exceptionally  hurt  until  then 

and  there  are  accounts  to  show  that  thev  were  nl,  „     u,  " 

of  action,  and  so  situated  that  they  could  not  IT, 'J  ''  ""'  °"" 
.ion,  nearly  all  the  h„.es  killed  Lt  T  ^^^:^  V""""'- 
were  not  abandoned  until  after  -Von-in  """""'^'^  The  guns 
short  of  amn.uni.ion,"  and  he  me  ""re ".7  "7  "*=  ^^» 
but  with  ..absolutely  no  thought  of  T^ndotnT^He "^l--:;; 
were  ,n  no  way  disabled."    There  could  h,  „  ^ 

admission  of  defeat.  "°  """"^  «P--essi»e 

Britistn""  "^   '"  "'"''">'  '"'"'""''•   "«=  ■""gni.ude  of    the 
Br.t.shd«appo.ntment  on  the  lef,  in  the  hook  of  Z  river,  jeari^ 
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amounted  to  a  serious  reverse.     The  general  commanded  the  guns 
"back,"   and    Colonel  Long    got  with  them    too  close    to    the 
river.     The  circumstances  do    not    indicate   that  this  movement 
was  absolutely  aggressive.     The  judgment  of  the  general  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  on  the  left  was  correct,  but  we  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  extreme  surprise  that  he  showed  when  the 
failure  on  the  left  was  repeated  with  on  the  right ;  and  it  strikes 
one  who  strives  to  follow  the  changes  of  the  engagement  that  the 
"pressure  "  from  the  Boers  on  the  British  right  was  the  factor 
that  determined  General  Buller  to  give  the  order  to  retreat.     The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  in  the  afternoon  the  situation  of  the 
British  army  was  more  critical  than  has  been  admitted,  and  yet 
General  Buller  had  more  than  15,000  neither  killed,  disabled  nor 
captured.     It  must  be  true  that  the  defeat  added  to  the  series  of 
serious  reverses  of  which  it  was  the  culmination,  a£Fected  the  army, 
Dazed  by  so  that  the  general  was  impressed  there  might  be 

Defeat  {„  the  conditions  the  elements  of  a  far  greater 

disaster,  and  he  took  on  himself  more  blame  than  was  his  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  issue.     If  this  is  controverted,  he  must 
himself  have  been  profoundly  affected  and  awed,  if  not  dazed,  by  the 
immense  disappointment  of  the  day,  during  which  the  three  British 
attacks  were  successive  demonstrations  of  an  impracticable  under- 
taking;  and  late  in  the  day,  the  four  o'clock  march  in  the  morning, 
the  intense  heat,  the  extreme  exertion,  and  the  discouraging  results 
of  all  encounters  with  the  enemy  "  took  it  out "  of   the  British 
army  for  the  day,  until  it  was  the  belief  of  the  general,  whose  fame 
has  been  that  of  coming  out  under  desperate  circumstances  with 
striking  achievments,  that  there  would  be  more  certainly  risked  than 
possibly  gained  in  further  efforts  to  save  the  guns  and  hold  the  field, 
and  hence  the  order  to  return  to  camp. 
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The  call  for  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  to  save  the 
campaign,  the  refusal  of  risks  until  Lord  Roberts  arrived,  is  based 
upon  information  that  the  War  Office  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
have  not  shared  with  the  world  at  large.     The  defeat  of  the  army 
of  General  BuUer  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Tugela  River  for  the 
relief  of  the  strenuously  besieged  city  of    Ladysmith  was  in  the 
positive  likeness  of  the  preceding  reverses  of  the  British  arms  on 
three  other  lines  and,  therefore,  more  startling  and  disturbing  to  the 
people  of   Great  Britain  and  the  Greater  Britain,     -.      ,  ^ 
but  they  met  the  renewed  and  increased  demands    ml^^LT 
upon  them  with  a  gloom  that  was  haughty,  and  a    ^u*  Haughty 
resolution  that  did  not  falter,  for  they  knew  it  was  in  the  issue  to 
lose  or  gain  an  empire.     The  official  figures  of  British  casualties 
m  the  Battle  of  Colenso  were,  officers  killed  5,  wounded  36  ;  men 
killed,  145,  wounded  751 ;  missing,  officers  21 ;  men  332.     Total. 
1.290— about  eight  per  cent. 

The  Boer  account  of  the  battle  dated  Colenso,  December  15, 
1899,  said  : 

"At  dawn  to-day  the  long-expected  attack  by  the  British  was 
made.  Commandant  Pretorius.  with  the  artillery,  gave  the  alarm 
that  General  Buller's  Ladysmith  relief  column  was 
advancing  on  the  Boer  positions  close  to  the 
Tugela  and  Colenso,  and  was  in  full  battle  array. 

"The  centre  consisted  of  an  immense  body  of  infantry,  while 
the  flank  was  formed  by  two  batteries  of  artillery.  On  each  side 
were  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  supporting  the  troops. 

"The  Boer  artillery  preserved  absolute  silence  and  did  nothing 
to  disclose  their  position.  Two  batteries  of  British  artillery  came 
up  within  rifle  range  of  our  foremost  position,  and  the  Boers  then 
opened  fire  with  deadly  effect.     Our  artillery  next  commenced 
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operation.,  and,  apparently,  absolutely  confused  the  enemy,  who 
were  allowed  to  think  the  bridge  open  for  them  to  cross  the  river. 

"The  British  right  flank  meanwhile  attacked  the  southernmost 
position  held  by  the  Boers,  but  our  Mauser  rifle  fire  was  so 
tremendous  that  they  rolled  back  like  a  spent  wave,  leaving  ridges 
and  ridges  of  dead  and  dying  humanity  behind  them. 

"  Again  the  British  advanced  to  attack,  and  again  they  fell 
back,  swelling  the  heaps  of  dead.  The  cavalry  charged  up  to  the 
river,  where  the  Ermelo  commando  delivered  such  a  murderous  fire 
that  two  batteries  of  cannon  had  to  be  abandoned.  So  tremendous  a 
cannonade  has  seldom  been  heard.  The  veldt  for  miles  round  was 
covered  with  dead  and  wounded. 

"  The  result  of  the  engagement  was  a  crushing  British  defeat 
Nine  cannon  were  captured  and  brougt  across  the  river. 

"  The  official  returns  of  the  Boer  losses  were  thirty  killed  and 
wounded." 

All  this  about  a  combat  in  which  the  British  losses,  the  names 
of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  given,  assuring  accuracy  were 
"A Crushing      o"e  Per  cent    of    BuUer's   men  in  action   were 

Def^'**..  '''"*^**"     ^"«  ^o"<^ers  what  words  the  Boers  will 

have  left  to  use  if  they  do  win  a  great  battle  The 
British  account  is  in  some  respects  less  florid  than  that  of  the  Boers. 
We  quote  the  account  least  picturesque  of  the  correspondents  : 

"  The  Dublins  and  Connaughts  advanced  magnificently  against 
the  almost  overwhelming  fire,  men  falling  at  every  step.  As  the> 
approached  the  river  the  enemy's  fire  seemed  to  redouble.  Every 
time  a  company  rose  to  its  feet  to  advance  there  was  a  perfect  crash 
of  musketry,  and  the  plain  all  round  them  became  a  cloud  of  dust 
spurts.  It  seemed  wonderful  that  any  man  could  survive  it.  And 
yet  there  was  nothing  to  tell  where  the  enemy  lay  concealed.  Not 
a  single  head  even  was  visible ;  nothing  but  a  long  line  of  smoke, 
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Kan:dy  v«^ble.  and  the  .„cc«ant  crackling  roar.  The  batterie. 
sent  .hell  after  .hell  wherever  they  could  di.tingui.h  the  line  of  the 
toenche^  but  they  failed  to  .ilence  the  terrible  fire,  a  Briti.h 
At  la.t  our  men  reached  the  river,  but  where  there  Account 
riiould  have  been  a  ford  there  wa.  .even  feet  of  water.  The  few 
who  tned  to  cro«  it.  overcome  by  the  weight  of  rifle  and  ammuni- 
t.on.  were  drowned.  The  re.t  lined  the  bank,  and  poured  in  a 
tremendou.  fire  on  the  .till  almo.t  invi.ible  enemy.  Then  came 
the  general',  order  to  retire." 

A  letter  from  General  BuUer'.  camp,  showing  that  the  British 
army,  on  the  way  presumably  to  relieve  Udysmith,  consisted  of 
twenty.three  battalions  (23,000  men),  ^y,,  -.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
Aat  a  .mgle  battalion  had  600  men  in  the  firing  line.  Many 
barely  had  40a  I  am  making  a  generous  calculation  by  allowing 
500  men  per  battalion."  * 

The  press  sutes  Duller  had  30,000  men,  including  the  sick,  camp 
guards,  camp  duties,  lines  of  communication  troops,  standing 
pickets  and  standing  posts,  permanent  signallers,  clerks,  orderiies, 
cooks,  bakers,  butchers. 

Then  come  the  deductions  made  on  the  field  escorts,  flag  sig- 
naUers,  orderlie..  detached  flankers,  ammunition  bearers,  stretcher 
bearers,  fall-outs,  and  BuUer's  attacking  force  was    af^^^h 
.0,000  infantry,  700  sabers  and  48  guns.     It  re-    F.Uure         '' 
quires  infantry  to  take  a  position,  and  it  is  the  drill  book  defined 
principle  that  an  attack  to  have  a  chance  of  success  must  be  four 
a«ailants  to  one  defender.     The  Boers  could  put  as  many  in  the 
trenches  as  the  British  could  send  against  them,  and.  therefore,  the 
assault  was  a  foredoomed  failure. 
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The  Siege  of  Ladyamith. 


SL         u-  u  *"""  "  '^'"'"''■»  Nek,  that ,,,  the 

affair  m  which  ,ix  compani«  of  the  Royal  Irish  FusIki, 

and  the  Fusiliers  and  supports  „«„  pe„„„,,  ^„j  ^^  ' 

day  empty  camps  and  the  British  Empire  wai  shake.  Th7  tZ 
I-ctl.n  of  °!  Ladysmith  is  .  69  miles  from  Durban,  3,  ,85  feet 
Ladysmlth  »"«»"=  'he  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  chief  town  of 

in  Natal  •  i.  i  ''"''  ^'""  *""°"  °'  ""  ^''P  «'«'  """"T 

".  Natal ,  It  „  on  .  ,„„g„,  „,  ,^„j  ,^_^^  -T 

White,  the  British  commander,  is  out  of  town  on  the  hill  tops  that 
overlook  Lady.^ia    The  town  hall  in  this  place  is  of  the  Don" 

stone.    The  own  is  an  important  railway  center,  and  has  shops  for 

a  half  miles,  Glencoe  forty-two  miles;  Estcort  fifty-three  miles. 
When  GenenU  Symons  won  the  fight  at  Dundee  and  was  mortally 
wounded,  he  ord.ied  that  he  and  other  wounded  be  plac«l  i„ 
hospitals  and  his  column  marched  to  Ladysmitl.  Gene  Jsymons 
had  won  the  field,  carried  a  very  strong  p„ssi.io„  briUiandy  but 
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oi  tne  Boers.     General  Yule  Mt  out  with  the  able-bodied  trooo.- 
our  totahon.  of  i„,.«.,y.  .fcree  batteri...  and  a  .mall  W~^ 
ijth  Huuar^   By  daybreak  they  »e«  nine  mile.    ,. 
.wjOMnthehilk   At,  P.  M.  d,ey had  reached  B«d,.    ^^^ 
•ubjequently  pa«ing  unmolested  through  the  roclty    N.t1  Bri(.d. 
^  of  Wa«hbanlc  eme-xi-e  «ifely  on  the  third  day  into  «„> 
open  countor.    Gen.«l  White,  finding  a  Boer  attemp    w„ut 
be^mad.   to  cut    olT  y„,e,  .allied  forth  and  d™v.  t  ^" 
^m  the.r  po«t.on  on  a  hill  8.000  feet  high.    While  GenTrd 

to  a»3t  the  British   defence  of  Ladyanith.  arrived.     rJ.     1 
White  reported  3  K  M,  October  30th :  °'""' 

••  I  «nt  Na  ,0  Mountain  Battery  with  Royal  Irish  Fu«lien 
«d  Gloucester  Regimen,  ,0  udce  up  a  position  on  the  hilU  to 
clear  n,y  left  flank.     The  force  moved  at  „  p.m.  last  night  and 
during  some  night  firing  the  battery  mules  ..am-    F,r..s.rio" 
pcded  w.th  some  of  the  guns,  which,    however,    «.™«     "* 
I  hope  to  recover.     The  two  battalions  have  not  yet  mumed. 
but  are  expected  this  evening."  ^     returned, 

ThU  was  the  fint  notice  of  the  disaster.    At  ,,.35  ,  « 
October  30th.  General  White  sent  his  announcement  of  1  i« 
senous  reverse,"  in  these  terms : 

oo,l.il'  '""t!^  "^".!  *""" '"  *  «■'-""  «"'  ^  "■<=  'o  take  a 

Zs  r,;     '°  ""  ""'  ""  "■'  '^'^  '"  *"'  <"«- 

the  G1?°  r°'^  '•"*  ''"""""•  ■*"•  "  «"•'"'»'»  B»"e,y,  and 
^Glouceser  Regiment  were  surrounded  in  the  hills,  an^after 
losmg  heavily,  had  to  capitulate. 

"I  formed  the  plan  in  carrying  out  which  the  disaster  occurred, 
and  am  alone  responsible  for  the  plaa 
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The  excitement  and  depre^ion  in  Undon  about  this  new. 
WM  repre.ent.t.ve  of  that  throughout  the  empire,  and  it  « 
a«on..h.ng.n  .U  degree.  The  Boer,  h-tened  to  close  around 
Udymith  and  cut  off  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication. 
Til.  Bscit*.  and  very  soon  had  connected  railway  tracki  giv- 
SL"don  '"*:  ^'^^r^\y^  free  run  into  Naul  and  communi- 

cation with  Pretoria.  In  the  gloom  of  the*. 
.nau.pjc.ou.  mcidents  the  siege  of  Ladysmith  began,  forcing 
the  pohcy  of  relief  of  place,  in  the  most  difficult  count;y  to  p.^ 
va.1.  and  makmg  costly  combats  certain,  and  scattered  operations. 

W.1I  long  be  d«cussed  whether  it  would  have  been  better  to 
destroy  the  store,  at  Ladysmith  and  withdraw  the  troops  to  Col- 
cnso.  or  even  further,  for  concentration  and  movement  with  one 
.rres«t.ble  column,  but  this  is  all  speculation.  The  siege  of  Lady, 
smith  IS  a  stirring  chapter  of  h -story  forever. 

Sir  George  White's  offiuul  report  was 'forwarded  by  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller  from  Cape  Town,  under  date  of  November  9th.  Sir 
George  took  command  of  Natal  foixes  October  7th.  and  he  says: 

The  information  available  regarding  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  armies  of  the  two  Dutch  Republics  showed  the  great  bulk 
of  the  forces  of  the  Orange  Free  State  were  massed  near  the 
Distribution  passes  of  the  Drakensberg  mountains,  west  of 
Of  Force.  Ladysmith.      The   troops  of  the   South   African 

Republic  were  concentrated  at  various  points  west,  north,  and  east 
of  the  northern  angle  of  Natal." 

October  loth.  the  Boer  war  ultimatum  was  received.  Sir 
George  desir^  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Glencoe.  but  the 
Governor  of  Natal  said.  '•  Such  a  step  would  involve  great  political 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  LADYSMITH 
««U.       proc«ded  m  person  ,o  Lady«„i,h  on  October  „,h,  send- 

O^te  o^    M       ""'  f'  *•  ^"~*"'  "^  «-  hoisted  at 

and  io  f«  e*«i.      •  .  lacticaiiy  my  intention  was 

and  IS  to  strike  vigorously  whenever  opportunity  offers." 

bir  George  states  that  it  was  Sir  W  P  Svm..nc'   •  *    .• 
make  a  direcf  attack  on  fh  .  ^  intention  to 

airecK  attack  on  the  enemy's  position  under  cover  of  a 
small  wood  and  of  some  buildings,  and  cLnues :  * 

"  ^'  »-5°  ^  «•  the  Infantry  Brigade  were  ordered  to  advance 

cover.     At  o  A  M    Sir  W  P  ^        ^    T         '  ^''^^  ^^''^  ""^* 
rti  9  A.  M.  bir  W.  P.  Symons  ordered  up     « 

wood  at  9.15  A.  «.     At  9.30  A.  u.  the  Lieutenant-    Victor 
General  wa^  I  reg«.  .0  ^port.  mortally  wou„d«l  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  BrigadierGe„e«]  Yule 
,«il.  !.' ■•'°  '^  "•  ""  '"""'''^  eons  were  silenced  and   the 

fire  on  the  ndge  over  the  heads  of  our  infantrv     Thi.  , 

V  ^  The  ground  in  places  was  «  steep  and  difficult  that  Ae 
men  had  to  climb  i.  on  hands  and  knees;  but  by  .T«  tlt^Ll 
was  rf^r\\i^  on^  «.u-.  ^         •^'  *"^  crest 

«.^hed.  and  the  enemy,  no.  waiting  ,0  come  to  close  quarter. 

The  loss  of  a  detachment  followed,  and  Sir  Geoije  say. : 
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"  The  Boer  force  engaged  in  this  Mtion  is  computed  at  4,000 
men,  of  whom  about  500  were  killed  or  wounded.  Three  of  ll>«ir 
guns  were  left  demounted  on  Talana  Hill,  but  there  was  no  oppo,^ 
tunity  of  bringing  them  away." 

In  his  account  of  the  Elandslaagte  engagement,  Sir  George 
details  the  fight  and  closes  : 

"  Our  men  worked  forward  in  short  rushes  of  about  fifty  yards. 
Many  of  the  Boers  remained  lying  down,  shooting  from  behind 
stones  until  our  men  were  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  them, 
Elandslaagte  and  then  sometimes  ran  for  it  and  sometimes  stood 
BnffMrement.  up  and  surrendered.  These  latter  individuab  were 
never  harmed,  although  just  previous  to  surrendering  they  had 
probably  shot  down  several  of  our  officers  and  men. 

"  At  length  the  guns  were  reached  and  captured,  and  the  end 
of  the  ndge  was  gained,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  camp 
full  of  tents,  horses  and  men,  was  fully  exposed  to  view  at  fixed 
sight  range.    A  white  flag  was  shown  from  the  centre  of  the  camp 
and  Colonel  Hamilton  ordered  the  '  cease  fire '  to  be  sounded.  Th«i 
men  obeyed,  and  some  of  them  moved  a  short  distance  down  the 
hill  towards  the  camp.     For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  complete 
lull  in  the  action,  and  then  a  shot  was  heard,  which  w;a  followed  by 
a  deadly  fire  from  the  small  conical  copje  to  the  east  of  the  camp 
and  by  a  determined  charge  up  hill  by  some  thirty  or  forty  Boers' 
who  effected  a  lodgment  near  the  crest  line  within  fifteen  or  twentj^ 
paces  of  our  men,  who  fell  back  for  a  moment  before  the  fierce  sud- 
denness of  this  attack.     Only  for  a  moment,  however,  for  our  fire 
was  at  once  reopened,  and,  reinforced  by  a  timely  detachment 
of  the  ist  Battalion  Devonshire  Regiment,  they  charged  back, 
cheering,  to  the  crest  line,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Boer  force  fled 
in  confusion  towards  the  north. 
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enemy.     Sir  G.^rrWhL Th     ^      "      "'"'"*''  *'  ""^"« 

™y  mention  i„Ver^  ^3  ^f::'!"'""  °"  ^^^-^^  '-*•  ' 
enemy  ou.  of  any  positiorTl  7  "''''"  '™»  "<"  '<>  <Wve  the 
NewcasUc  ™.d  iZ^^^tT^^'^^"''  ■""  '-""^  *' 
Geneml  Yule's  tank.    Tw!^  '""'"«""    Closing  in  of 

«;.  WHICH  ^^rX^jT^;^:  '""■  ""  •"'^»«' 
the  hnis  on  wHicH  he  was  pos  "d^^^*      ,  '^'"'  ''"•<«'  "f 

one  officer  and  eleven  men  kiExoffiJ"''  """'"■»«'  " 
wounded,  and  n™  missing     The  "■"  °f  ^  "l"* -"e.y-«ve„  m.« 

•he  various  plan,  and  retuL  whlh  T  J  ""'  •"'""■  "  «"  " 
wai  be  forwanW  la  J  b^I  ^  J  °""  T"  """"^  »  "'W'lV 
he  sen.  off  ae  once,  as  i.'  is  JeXbZ^H:*:  *'  ^^^  ^"""'^ 
fonsby  rail  .i,h  Pietennari,z^„  wfl^^relt        ""^  """'•'"ica- 

THe  Story  of  constructing  .Hc'ImT^      "^^  f "  '°^''" 
very  H^<^n^ly  .„  ,  ,  ^.^iXX^T^l^^^  " 

^ruction  ;  and  if  i,  h,d  „  '  !" '°  ""T  ~"'=«™ed  in  tHeir  con. 
««ns  it  is  doubtful  if  7.  Z^iZJ^^'t  '"T  "'  "•=  ""-' 
to  meet  the  assault  when  T^        .  •*'"  *"»''«' '"  '™e 

the  sailors  drew  1  r^^rth^e  !"  ''"°"°"  "'*  ""''O 

troops  were  engaged  inTuU*tht    T?'  *"  '"''''  "«   "her 
The  first  th.«  Z  Z^^'^rZt  T  '"""^"^ 

*  ""'*  °*^  no  parapets,  and  the 
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men  had  to  star.d  to  in  the  open.      The  luck  of  the  British 
•ervice  was  with  them,  for.  though  the  ground  round  the  guns  was 
furrowed  and  plowed  in  every  direction,  no  appreciable  damage  was 
done  to  any  group.     With  the  naval  gunners  drawing  the  fire  it 
was  possible  for  the  men  to  work  at  day  on  some  of  the  posts. 
But  on  others  nothing  could  be  done  except  at  night,  and  the  men 
as  soon  as  they  were  relieved  from  holding  the  crest  lines,  wer^ 
forced  to  exchange  rifle  for  pick  and  shovel  and  to  spend  the  night 
mtrenching.     But  each  twenty-four  hours  that  the  Boers  delayed 
the    assault    saw    the    safety   of    Ladysmith    increase,   until,  by 
November  7th,  those  responsible  for  the  line  of  defences  were 
confident  that  we  could  hold  our  own.     But  after  the  experience  of 
November  9th,  the  Boers  have  made  no  further  attempt  to  reduce 
Ladysmith  by  storm. 

There  were  eleven  miles  of  defences.  This  early  incident  of 
the  seige  is  told  : 

"Colonel  Ian  Hamilton  and  staff,  including  Lord  Ava  and 
Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  escaped  a  serious  burst  by  a  few  moments.  They 
A  Narrow  were  about  to  have  breakfast  when  a  shell  from  the 

=»c«P«  Peppworth  battery  entered  the  plinth  of  the  house 

and,  passmg  into  the  cellar,  burst  under  the  breakfast  table.  The 
force  of  this  explosion  drove  the  floor  planks  of  the  room  through 
the  ceiling  and  roof." 

The  famous  war  correspondent,  G.  W.  Stevens,  who  died  of 
fever  m  Ladysmith  during  the  siege,  gave  at  a  dash  a  diagram  and 
picture  of  the  city  that  will  be  memorable  for  British  valor  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  Boers,  and  the  proof  that  the  former  are  as  fierce 
on  the  offensive  as  they  are  firm  on  the  defensive,  and  Ladysmith 
will  be  fixed  in  history  as  a  spot  that  was  for  months  the  pivot 
upon  which  events  that  effected  the  destiny  of  nations  turned. 
This  paragraph  is  an  outline  drawing  of  the  correspondent  whose 
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reputation  wa.  won  in  adventure,  of  harfihood.  penonal  bmvenr 
m  going  ,„  the  fire  line,  whe«  history  U  made,  an^  ,  ^^ 
for  rapid  and  vivid  pencillings  by  the  way  • 

ookshke,  he  may  got  a  mental  picture  of  Lady™ith  and  i„  ,ur. 
~«nd.ng_the  heels  of  the  ho,«,hoe  pointing  eastward  whl^ 
five  mdes  off.  is  the  long,  flat  top  of  steep  Bulwaan     . 
«ke  the  huge  bar  of  a  giganti/ho,sesh«  m^^e,'    ^^^^ 
The  horses  frog  approximately  «pre«!nts  a  ridge,  behind  which, 
and  facng  Bulwaan.  but  separated  from  it  by  bLd  ,trelr„  of 

through  them,  between  high  banks  is  Ladysmith  Twn.     Betw^ 
the  frjjg  and  the  horseshoe  lie  our  various  camps,  mostly  in  ,ad"t 

mghollow^  open  either  to  the  eastorwes,  but  sheltered  from  cross 
fires  by  rough  k^jes  of  porphyritic  boulders  diat  have  turned 
Wwn  on  the  surface  by  exposure  to  sunshine  Bushy  tanTte 
of  w.Id.  white  jasmine  spring  from  among  ti,o,e  boulde«  ^ 
denser  gro^h  of  thriving  shrubs,  tearing  waxen  flowers  .hat  bla^e 
in  bnlhant  scarlet  and  orange." 

a.inn^Vr'  ^'^1""^  '=''"'»'"«'  «riki"g  accounts  of  the  ,it„. 
afon  ,n  Ladysm.th.     "  The  people  cut  off  in  .he  town,  having  been 
notified  that  Jouber,  would  begin  the  bombardment  in  a  day  or 
«vo,  sough.  pU«:es  of  safety.     The  Royal  Hotel  people  flitt  J  .o 
the  deep,   rocky  ravine   through  which   .he  Port    « 
road  runs  towards  the  camp.    In  the  bo.tom  of  the    1^:^ 
ravine,  with  precipitous  banks  on   each  side  of  die  high  s,o„e 
viaduct,    used  once  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  .^e  town 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  a  well-protected  little  camp  wai 
formed,  and   here   the  Royal  cominued  .0  cater  for  such  of  i« 
guests  as  .hiAer  wen,.     The  Railway  Hotel  dosed.    Mr.  and  M,^ 
Chisnall,  of  .he  Crown  Hotel,  did  be.,er  Aan  Uie  others     The^ 
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kept  their  hotel  open,  and,  not  too  much  afraid  of  shells,  which 
npver  came,  continued  to  do  their  best  for  their  clients,  despite 
■hrlnkage  of  supplies.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  already 
referred  to,  were  numerous  tents,  people— men  and  women— took 
up  their  abode  amongst  the  trees  and  rocks,  and  several  individuals 
found  holes  amongst  the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine  into  which 
they  could  stow  a  few  of  their  possessions,  and  crawl  into,  them- 
selves,  when  the  shells  began  to  whistle  overhead. 

•'  In  the  clay  banks  of  the  ravine  caves  were  excavated.     Many 
of  these  places  showed  there  had  been  no  lack  of  energy  and 
ingenuity    employed    in    their    preparation.     Narrow    entrances 
Caves  Exca-       opened  into  cavities  large  enough,  some  of  them, 
vatedfor  Pwa-    for  a  dozen  people  to  stand  upright  in  at  one  time, 
and  into  these  interiors  had  been  brought  bedding, 
seats,  food  and  cooking  appliances.     Some  folks,  less  energetic  or 
less  apprehensive,  contented  themselves  by  scooping  out  the  banks 
so  as  to  have  a  few  feet  of  covering  over  their  heads.     Into  one  of 
these  scooped-out  terraces  were  set  two  long  garden  seats,  and  on 
these  the  father  and  mother  and  a  big  family  of  little  children 
intended  to  sit  in  a  row  when  the  shells  began,  with  their  backs 
firm  against  the  earthen  wall  behind,  and  their  eyes  upon  the  Klip 
River  below.     Within  a  distances  of  less  than  half  a  mile  between 
twenty  and  thirty  such  places  had  been  prepared 

"  Monday,  November  yth,  the  bombardment  began.  Eariy  in 
the  morning  Boer  shells  were  whistling  overhead,  banging  and  crash- 
ing as  they  reached  the  earth,  from  end  to  end  of  the  town.  There  is 
a  glorious  uncertainty  about  Boer  shells.  Whether  their  erratic 
course  is  due  to  deliberation  or  merely  the  result  of  poor  gunnery, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  shells 
from  the  Dutch  positions  fell  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
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.id  Jhf  T  '*""  "T  '^"^  "^^  ^y  '^"^  "^«'''  ^d  some  caused  col 
retreats.  Othe«,  again,  went  far  over  Udysmith.  striking  the  bare 

T  Z7;  ^ocrrt^r " "  r-r^  ^^^ 

<;h«„n.i  V  afternoon,  the  shelhng  was  heavy 

biirapnel  came  from  Umbulwan  »nA  ^k-   u  n    ,.       .  "*=avy. 

(Ucv^J^^'""^  ^  T^''  ™^'"  8""»  "^'^  '«f<»e  8  o'clock 
(November  «d),  but  the  backyard,  of  hou«,  i„  ,he  yiciniwof 

Per.  road  wes,  wa,  Ae  designation  of  .he  nussile.     " CpTe ." 
ch.med  .n  after  breakfast,  with  no  respect  for  the  Red  C^T  Afl 
-d.ng  a  few  into  the  centre  of  the  towri.  he  succeededrstj^l; 
4e  nght  w,ng  „f  the  Town  Hall,  which  has  all    xo^  2, 
^ong  been  the  office  of  the  town  dert     The    I:Z'"^ 
t™.b--a  94.pounder-^u«d  the  root,  crashed  through  the  ceiline 

a  wdlK»ns.ructed  stone  wall  about  two  and  a  half  feet  thick     The 
r«,stance  was  t«mendou^  bu,  aportion  of  the  wall  gave  ^y  w^^ 
.he  expI„s,o„,  which  wrecked  the  inside  of  the  office  ZI^ 
•verypaneof  ghss,  and  threw  splinter  i„  every  directio^^^ 
m<».  „n«rkable  thing  about  this  was  that  at  th^  _  ,evl^ 
»ld.e«  belonging  u,  the  Hospital  Corps  were  engaged  at^ 
^.  under  what  was  conside„d  the  friendly  shel,"  ,  tl^ 
When  the  part,ti„n  wall  gave  way  they  were  literally  covert  ^ 
*e  falhng  debris,  and  many  revived  bruises  and  scratches,  but  ^ 
one  was  severely  wounded.      - 

gled  w.th  the  smoke,  wh.ch  issued  forth  fr«n  the  windows.  About 
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fifty  patients  were  inside  the  Town  Hall  at  the  time,  and  these 
were  immediately  removed  into  a  large  excavation  adjacent  to  the 
buildrng.  A  stone  weighing  about  seventy  pounds  was  thrust  f«>ni 
the  wall  a  distance  of  about  loo  yards.  The  "Powerful"  men's 
Patient.  reply  to  this  bomb  of  "  Slim  Piefs  was  a  plueeed 

Removed  shell,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  silencing  Sm 

for  a  few  hours.    The  other  Boer  guns  kept  uking  hot  shots.  One 
of  th«»e  from  Lombard's  Kop  struck  and  exploded  on  the  top  of  a 
partially  built  house,  which  was  being  used  as  the  kitchen  for  the 
Natal  Police  Field  Force.    Trooper  Duncanson.  who  was  at  work 
there,  was  hit  on  the  right  side  by  portions  of  the  shell,  and  died 
almost  immediately.     Then  there  was  a  cessation  until  dusk,  when 
Long  Tom    sent  half  a  dozen  shells  into  Ladysmith  very  close 
to  the  Town  Hall.     "  Night  cometh  on  apace."  and  soon  all  was 
wrapped  in  darkness.     The  elements  went  to  war;  thunder  and 
lightning,   rain,  and  a  half  gale  prevailing     Heaven's   artillery 
*=«med  to  mock  the  puny  thunders  of  man's  more  deadly  weapon.. 
The  Boers  started  firing  at  ia4o  p.  m.;  and  our  guns,  which  must 
iuve  been  trimmed  and  ready,  responded  with  alacrity. 

"To  date  (25th  November),  the  Boers  have  on  three  occasions 
shelled  the  town  and  camp  at  night.  In  the  quietness  of  the 
Midnight  .  night   the   noise  of  the  shelling— the  firing  of  the 

Bombardment     guns  and  the  bursting  of  the  shells-was  awful  in 
Its  volume  and  intensity." 

A  Ladysmith  letter  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  a  midnight 
bombardment :  '•  To  be  awakened  at  midnight  by  a  shower  of 
mnety-four  pound  shells  was  a  painful  shock  to  the  opinion  we  had 
formed  of  the  good  nature  of  the  Boer  Commander.  Many  people 
would  not  believe  it,  and  concluded  that  they  were  victim,  of  night 
mare.  But  steel  shells,  wit:  .  bursting  charge  of  melinite,  do  not 
•encourage  delusions. 
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"  ^y '*»«'»«>«  half  a  dozen  had  rent  the  dcy  with  terrifi.      ^l 
the  town  was  awak*  ««j     i        /.  "     ^  temfic  crash 

«d  ujp,«,an.  .xp^rience.  V.^  .^„,  .oThe trv  Jt  L"  X 

■-^«e  how  little  daml  ^  t^e  .h  "  °"'  ■*«'"  "• 

»«.„,„  among  ™e„ofX^.t^'„*;':71  "'  '"'r""'" 
The  light  of  .he  sun  and  .he  ^^ce  Ift^TT"*"''  "^'• 

■•  Why  should  a  shell  hi.  me  «.her  A^TnLh^,^.  '  ,t  ''"?"'"• 
«<i  shadows  of  .he  nigh.  *is  confident  rd:J„,  L'  "'"""" 
Pon.     Each  man  thinks  himself  ,he  sole  Z.T^\^  "^  '""^ 

'«-».;,„  evety  shell  is  aimed  at  .he  ^^oXtltr'"""  ^"'' 

The  mght  was  dark,  and  a  solemn  stillness  was  i„  ,1,.     • 
when  suddenly  .he  hills  burs,  into  intense  and  luTd  u"  Vht ,      ' 
Mack  ridges  kindled  under  a  bright  red  f^^    TV  ^ 

^..fu.  moment.    Whing  the^lerbltrsly/';";™  *' 

■nlih,      r"S  ,  ;  ^'''  """''  "■'  "''  °f  «f-.  'his     C«nno„?d. 
mv,s.ble.  death-laden  progress  sounds  short  and  sham   It 

..i^."r.e^ra~:h::Lr;c^^^^^^^^ 

A  second  later  and  earth  nn^  .•        ..    ,  "thomless  sea. 

o.  hunting  ster/ritfirii?,:::--  *•  ->■ 

-Phith^tre  of  hiUs  seethes  with  steel  buS^enn 
shell.     For  several  nights  the  enemy  kept  up  this  awe  Z!   • 
cannonade.     The  only  result  was  to  dUturb  one's  IITT^ 
^-e  women,  children  and  a  few  nervous  men  .rthe  it"        " 
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January  6th  the  Boer,  made  a  desperate  r«.h  to  .torm  Lady. 
.m,th.  and  the  last  heliographic  memge  received  at  3.15  p.  m.  by 

Ladymith  f 'f  ^*f ^*"  ^""'^  «°«««««1  only  of  the  words. 

HardPreiMd        Attack  renewed.     Very  hard  pressed."    The  sun- 

the  Boers  were  defeated  at  5  p.m..  with  a  loss  of  400  prisoners 
was  forthcoming.  At  ,  p.m.  on  Sunday,  another  message  reached 
Frere  Camp  w.th  the  news  that  the  attack  had  been  "repulsed 
everywhere  with  very  heavy  loss." 

On  the  6th  "from  3  to  8  the  Boers  bombarded  Ladysmith 
more    heavly  than  at  any  time   previously  during  the  siege " 
the  mam  attack  was  directed  against  Cesar's  Camp  and  W^on 
H.11.  a  partially  detached  spur  of  the  same  feature  about  thL 
quarters  of  a  mile  west     The  total  extent  of  front  assaulted  was 
about  three  miles,  and  the  Boer  guns  on  Bulwana  Hill  and  Lom- 
bards  Kop  co-operated  as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  light     The 
attack  commenced  at  ..45  a.m.      The  first  assault  was  repulsed 
before  9  ..  m..   although   fighting  was  still   going  on  when  Sir 
George  Whites  earliest   message  was  dispatched-" The  enemy 
Attack  in  were  in  great  strength,  and  pushed  their  attack 

S2J«l.ed  ^'"'^  '*!"   ^'^^^^'   '°"'*8^*  *"d  «"«^"     How 

tW.  r    '^''^''''^^"'"'^S'^^^^^^ident  from  the  satement 

that  some  of  our  mtrenchments  on  Wagon  Hill  were  three  times 
taken  by  the  enemy  and  retaken  by  us."  At  this  point,  specially 
exposed,  Colonel  Ian  Hamilton  commanded,  and  "rendered  valu 
«.ble  services."  Sir  George  White  further  reports  that  "  one  point 
in  our  position  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  the  whole  of  the  day  • 
but  at  dusk,  in  a  very  heavy  rainstorm."  the  Boers  were  driven  out 

at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet"  by  the  ,st  Devonshire  Regiment 

1  he  attack  contmued  until  7.30  p.  m." 
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Corr..*  ,  P^"E«MARiTZBURG.  January  nth 

Correct  casualty  return.  Ladysmith,  January  6tn : 

_  KILLED. 

umcers  as  reported  . 

Rank  and  file    .        ^"* 

Killed    .    ." '"     . 

148 

WOUNDED. 

Officers  as  reported 

Rank  and  file    .  

Wounded ^^^ 

a?' 

Total  killed  and  wounded  ^ 

«*.  r«  tS;r'°"  "'  ""^  """""  '°  "o™  "-O^-'H.  January 

"A  bold  atucfc  was"lIl™"'T."' ''*°''''"™' ■'''"• '*• 

ma„do«  investing  iLZithtrBtw""?  '^  *'  """• 
Platrand    Ridge       Thf  f  fortifications  on  the 

luage.      The    operations   that    ensued    _ 

were  most  exciting  in  their  character.     The  storm-    ^a/J'"""" 
■ng  i>arties  wete  greeted,  on  reaching  the  ^    ^XS 

"Lr^i^ish^X"  ;:T„rr ""  °'/°'  -"  ^-^ 

hold  the  first  lin-T/T  "^    ***  ""'*'■  '""'"«'.  «<> 

of   d,e  hill  Id"  he  '"'  "'  '""'  ''«-'*"H  «  the  top 

shooTl     Ar2  rr'  promptly  occupied  by  the  Boer  shar,^ 

««uta:e  t  :^rir;rrt  ::e"i:f .rS 

but  tle'l'l'n"'"/""''"'''  »""'•■='«"''■> fi-dackened perceptibly 
but  then  ensued  a  most  terrific  individual  contest  among  the  rifl^ 

Zl:Z^rZZ:'  °'*""'^^    ^'  "°°"  '  Heavy  thfnderstor; 
rolce  over  the  posmon,  mtemipting  the  battle  for  two  houR.      I, 

seemed  as  though  the  heavenly  batteries  were  using  their  b^t  el 

deavors  tocreatean  even  more  terrific  noise  than  fhe  cannt  aid 
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the  rifles  of  the  contending  armies.  Though  the  Burghers  succeeded 
ultimately  in  gaining  possession  of  most  of  the  British  positions  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Platrand  they  were  finally  obliged  to  retire 
from  most  of  the  ground  they  had  occupied.  The  British  losses  were 
apparently  severe,  their  ambulances  being  busy  for  many  hours.  The 
Boer  losses  were  about  loo  killed  and  wounded,  the  Free  State  con- 
tingents being  the  heaviest  sufferers.  Simultaneous  attacks  were 
made  from  the  different  outposts  on  all  the  British  positions  round 
Ladysmith. 

"  Operations  are  continued  to-day  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  it  is 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  foriorn  hopes  one  gun  aad 
two  ammunition  waggons  have  been  captured." 

"  HOOFDLAAGAR,  MODDERSPRUIT,    LaDVSMITH,  Jan  9th, 

(via  Lourenzo  Marques,  January  14th). 

"  Further  details  o£  the  assault  of  Caesar's  Camp,  on  the  Plat- 
rand, are  most  thrilling  in  their  character.  It  is  clear  that  the 
attack  was  most  determined  and  the  defence  equally  tenacious. 
Thrilling  ^^^  British  were  most  strongly  entrenched,  and  the 

Arm's  Length  walls  of  their  redoubts  were  skillfully  loopholed. 
Encounters  ^^^  combat  was  so  close  that  the  riflles  were  fre- 
quently fired  at  arm's  length  between  the  opposing  forces.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  in  the  grey  dawn.  The  men  on 
both  sides  are  reported  to  have  fought  like  demons,  the  horror  and 
bewilderment  of  the  scene  presenting  a  picture  without  parallel  in 
the  experience  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  encounter." 

Pretoria,  January  loth. 
(via  Lourenzo  Marques,  January  14th). 

"An  official  announcement  has  just  been  placarded  to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  losses  in  Saturday's  engagement  were  fifty- 
four  killed  (including  three  Free  State  and  one  Transvaal  Field- 
Comet)  and  ninety-six  wounded. 
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Lord  DueflFerin's  son.  the  Earl  nf  a  ^°^' 

In  the  repulse  of  the  J^o:Tl^ti,      "^  ""  "°^^^^  "°""^^^ 
The  January  i  ith. 

"St,  mentioned  that  "  BuIW.  '  ^"^  Ladysmith,  Ja  ,ary 

Boer  p<«i,i„n  with  lyddij  T"!.'!!;!  "r'''' ""=''«' ''•«'«"g  ">e 
of  brown  ,™oke  an^  .h^  lyddirshdh  t^  f ""  ™'-"^' 
-nguishable  fro.  ordinaty  .h«p„e^  ^'t  '  ""  ■""''  "■•- 

bix  Boer  camps  are  visible  betwp*.n  i  , ^ 
Drift,  and  bodies  of  the  ^^^y^IZl^^ZT    ""^""' 
r.d.ng  towards  the  Tugela.     They  ^~Tt    ^'"^^-^. 
detennined  to  offer  a  stuhhom        •         "'"'^""y    Strennhened; 
advance  of  ti.e.^iefJ^^^VT"  '°  *=     """AbaUn; 
any  intention  to  .«no"e  Their        '' u""' ^""  "°  ■"'«-"<-  "' 

-nUyanda^stirrtinXrii  "    r  T'r  '^  '"' 
"Since  the  6th  i„st  our  f,Z^     ?  '°"'*'=="°"'- 

C^sar',  Can,p  have  Cn  ^1!^^       T  °"   "^^S""    "«'  a"d 
nowp,acticalfyin,pre^;yf^''''"'="^''-«'.and  Ladysmith  is 

ea^i^^^rnitvrrvr"*"'  '-^^  --  "'^'«' '-  *« 

-p  e^ceeds  that  of  .^.e  X^'r^our"""^  '""  '""•""" 

"OurcommissariathasbeenmostabIvmana<»^H    •       ,. 
and  our  supplies  ^.e  lasting  spIendidlvX^^*^    "''«•■ 
ciency  of  wholesome  fooU     The  hi  is  /""^''«'f»''=«  asuffi. 
in  the  shade  at  the  present  I^l^T  ^  ""'"^  '°'  "'^^^ 

Have'^rrL"°irrc:rr"r°'---- 

plate  with  a  big  piece  chipped  Z,;'r  !,  ?  '"''  "  '""P 
-c  „,  Cene..  sir  Har^^Smith  in  'CT^r^^^ 
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Boer  War  it  was  a  noted  railway  station  on  the  great  line  to  Pretoria 

and  beyond.    The  ^iege  lasted  within  two  days  of  four  months. 

Relief  came  on  the  last  night  in  February.     The  besiegers  held  on 

after  they  knew  Lord  Roberts  was  successfully  invading  the  Orange 

Free  State,  hoping  that  he  might  be  repulsed,  and  they  resisted 

with  their  accustomed  energy  the  fourth  attack  by  the  army  under 

Sir  Redvers  Buller,  whose  first  advance  and  reverse 
insurmount-  t\  l  i       >>. 

able  Obstacles     ^^  December  15th.     His  second  general  advance 

to  force  the  Boer  lines  on  the  Tugela  pivoted  on 
Spion  Kop,  gallantly  carried  and  held  for  some  time,  but  evacuated 
January  26th.  General  BuUer's  third  advance  was  on  February 
5th,  but  his  attock  was  not  pressed,  for  the  obstacles  were  manifestly 
insurmountable  except  by  a  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  considered. 

February  ?oth,  the  fourth  advance  was  made  and  a  severe 
struggle  occurred.  The  Irish  troops  distinguished  themselves, 
especially,  and  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  suffered  the  loss  252  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Ge.ieral  Buller  recalled  his  batallions  from  the  first 
position  assailed,  and  put  tbem  in  again  in  force  on  his  extreme  right 
and  carried  by  storm  Pieters  Hill.  BuUer's  artillery  was  very 
effectively  used  on  this  occasion.  On  the  afternoon  of  February  28th 
the  British  commander  ascertained  that  the  ridges  toward  Ladysmith 
were  unoccupied.  Lord  Dundonald  dashed  forward  with  two 
squadrons  and  galloped  until  there  was  a  challenge.  "  Who  goes 
Success  at  there  ?  "   The  reply  was,  "  The  Ladysmith  relieving 

Last  army  ; "  and  the  cavalry  had  a  great  welcome  from 

the  thin  and  pale  faced  men  of  the  garrison,  whose  cheers  of  joy 
were  through  physical  weakness  feeble.  The  Boers  had  been 
observed  from  Ladysmith  hastening  away  in  a  continuous  stream, 
trekking  North. 

The  crisis  of  the  siege  was  when  General  Joubert  ordered  that 
the  town  should  be  taken  before  January  loth.     The  supreme  effort 
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was  made  at  2  oVIru^i-  ♦».-  ^^^ 

three  p<,,i.t3l'hto„f"r'"'  "l  T  "''  ""  "'-'«'  "P- 

heigh,  of  cresAS'.?  '"""'^  ""  «°'"'  P"""— 

on  L  ew,  horns  :Mt~r„r  '"h     ^"  ^"  ^--'• 
.ion.  which  .hey  held  fo:^^ltr"'l,*"f"'''"8«'„spo3i. 

wa  a  soldier,  battle  •  and  the  R,v  k  *«""  °"  '"«'•  ^'■''=» 

~,  .0  the  .«<.e«:ro?:heX:;xr  ^"•"  '--""^ 
-:;:hXr:i-iC.-r^^^^ 

side,  Lieutenant  Mathias    of   ♦„«   n  •*•  u    »  .  V      A"  E«tra- 

Horse.  going  down  to  v^;  H  ^^^'^   ^'^^'    ordinan^Hard 

h^A  *k  "  ^'*  P°^''  "»et  them  and    Struggle 

had  the  presence  of  mind  to  turn  back  with  fK  ^    ! 

r:rar:r/:^^-™-^H^- 
--spell  JiL:;JL:i^^^-t  tr^r 

the  defenders  ft  the  °       !    .  ""'  "'^""'"'  '"  """^d  of 

The  fim  r=^«    "?f  ^"^^^  '"'P'"'-''  '"  -inforcements. 

A.  4  o'ci  ckTnr  X  :::"""'■"  °'  ''•^•'  "'^'"^"''- 

advance  Colonel  Dic^  cLv  T        "'"  ""''"''  '^■'  '"  ">= 

did  no.  get  up  a  Z^t.  T"  ''"^  f^    '""  '^»f»«e">-ts 
get  up  a  moment  too  «»».    At  daybreak  the  Boer,  were 
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pushing  more  men  up  the  water-way  by  which  the  first  assailants 
had  advanced  and  their  augmented  firing  line  sorely  pressed  the 
handful  of   Light  Horsemen  who   were   re-inforced  at  the  most 
opportune  moment  by  Colonel   Edwards.     The   Boers  displayed 
their  deadly  marksmanship,  and  the  Colonel,  two  Majors  and  four 
other  officers  of  the   Light  Horse  were  hit  within  a  few  minutes 
Lord  Ava.  Colonel    Hamilton's  orderly  officer,  was  in   this  place 
mortally  wounded.     The  British  infantry  fire  could  not  dislodge 
the  Boers.     It  was  scarcely  possible  to  sec  the  assailants  and  to  live. 
To  effect  a  rush   necessitated   the  passage  of  sixty  yards  of 
open.     Major  Mackworth,  attached  to  the  6oth  Rifles,  attempted 
to  make  the  rush.     He  fell  shot  through  the  head.     Captain  Cod- 
rington.  nth  Hussars,  commanding  a  squadron  of 
the  Light  Horse,  went  forward  to  find  cover  for 
his  men.     Thirty  yards  away  he  fell,  and  just  had 
strength  enough  to  wave  the  Light  Horse  back.     Lieutenant  Tod 
with  twelve  men,  attempted  to  rush  the  open.     He  was  shot  dead 
three  yards  from  cover. 

A  terrible  rain  storm  arose,  something  extraordinary  even  for 
Africa.     At  its  height  the  indomitable  Boers  increased  their  eflforts. 
Colonel  Hamilton  called  for  Colonel  Park,  who  led  three  companies 
to  clear  the  plateau.     They  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Field, 
leading.  Captain  Lafone's  and  Lieutenant  Masterson's  companies 
following  in  order.     Th-re  were  sixty  yards  of  plateau  to  cross; 
a  hundred    Boer  magazines  waiting  to  sweep  it.     Three  lines  of 
naked  bayonets  scintillated  against  the  hillside.     Then  the  Colonel 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  three  companies  rose  with  him  as  one  man. 
With  a  cheer  that  foretold  success  the  Devons  dashed  forward 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  just  below  when  this  sudden  attack 
was   delivered,  ordered   up   a  dismounted   squadron  of   the   i8th 
Hussars,  and  the  plateau  was  reoccupied. 
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who.  with  h„d  bayoneu     ert  f.:r'-,  ''■'"--'^'y  ">«  «ppcr, 

wiin  great  irallantrv  mh.    ,lf     •  .  *''  '^''"•"'»nd«'l  them 

.ho.  de  ViCLTlinTTil    ,,"*'■'  ""*  ''"  "■'"■  '""""<'•  -'' 

.h™„,H  H.  b..r -Lirr.  nrr 'rn  *'"■  - "-  -""" 

cresMine  ,o  s«rch  for  Digby  Jo  J     r.  Pi)  '  °"  ""  ""= 

and  f.Il  beside  hi,  brother  „!„  '*  ""  "■"'  ''"'' 

While  the  rain  storm  was  raeinp  and  ,),.  n 
through    the    sluicing    „ater,    .^  "'"""^"'"""K 

Major  Rice  pushed  foLrdh^'  """    '*"""'  °'    "  "«'«•■ 

the  brolcen  Rifle  iT^l'  u  M^T  T '"^  "^  ^"'^"™  ■'"■■«' 
-ng  baa  againlh^rCerld-r  3^--"- 
headlong  down  the  slopes.  ^   ^°*''*  ^^"^ 

Ladysmith  saved  from  assault    tU^  u    ■      j  , 
great  privations  with  h         T  besieged  force  endured 

C    K  J  ''  ""f '"'^■"«'  and  above  all,  fevers  arising    °"»  Suffer. 
bTL,  ,?''  ""'""""'^  ""'«"''«»•     Genial     "'"""■'<="' 

h":  "rurrTc^'r  inT-  ^^  -" """°-''"« "-^  --« -^ 

Boers  more  compTeteX      hrd  7'^   "  '  '"'  '"'  '"'^^'  ■"  '"^ 
casualty  list,  dunwt  "^ '°  anticipate."    While  the 

-eedi;ir^::7rxrreTrr^^^^^ 

«-.ter  ein'ZHi  r^:!^  "^  """«'«  '''-P'.  without  a  far 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Relief  of  Kimberley— The  Turn  of  the 
Tide  of  War  Against  the  Boers. 

THE  fint  intelligence  from  South  Africa  that  plainly  promised 
the  success  of  Lord  Roberts  was  that,  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Cape,  there  was  no  news  of  what  became  of  the  British  troops 
disembarked  there,  and  the  newspapers  had  to  be  content  with  the 
story  of  embarkations  and  the  thunderous  attrition  of  Buller  on 
the  Tugela.  He  was  crossing  and  recrossing  fords,  storming  kops 
and  retiring  from  them,  and  the  sound  of  the  pounding  of  his  guns 
stimulated  the  garrison  of  Ladysmith  to  hopefulness  that  the  hand 
The  Diffsrsnce  ®'  ^«^P  "^  n>gh-  There  was  no  affectation  of  the 
in  Positions  of    solemnities  of  secrecy  and  mystery  about  Roberts. 

bSuT*'"**        "*   ^^^  ®"'    '*^"«"   *"<^   dispatches   occasion- 
ally that  foretold  nothing,  and  was  busy.     The 

transports  from  England  stopped  at  the  Cape  instead  of  Dunbar, 

and  the   troops  appeared  and  disappeared.     Lord  Roberts  and 

Kitchener  had  maps,  and  were  keeping  books. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller  found  himself  committed  to  attack  the  in- 
vaders of  Natal  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and  to  fight  an  invisi- 
ble  foe.  There  has  been  no  account  that  a  British  soldier  not  taken 
prisoner  saw  an  enemy  at  the  Battle  of  Colenso.  Sir  Redvers  had 
no  opportunity  for  maneuvers,  the  immediate  demand  upon  him  was 
the  achievement  of  the  impossible.  The  Boers  were  in  a  fortified 
enchanted  castle,  built  of  mountains,  safeguarded  by  a  river,  itself 
an  immense  intrenchment     The  situation  of  Lord  Roberts  was 
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.  White  M»-. X     CL/  ^^T  *"  ■"  *'""  ""<•''« 
i»  .h«.  word.  '^'"  ^-^  •«"«'>  *e  c«.  p,«Uely 

kept  them  lade     Native  I»dl     i      u  ^'">'  "-"S^*" 

-J-  *ei,  hi^^r j:.^  --  ^ ;»,-  p-.-- .. 

-niT''?"',^'  "'"'''  «'*">'  ^-^ni'ing  their    *  ^hi.. 
eenerou.  l„yrf,y,  E„gU„d  declined  their  offer*    ""'W" 
Our  .plendid  Indian  ^Uim.  amone  the  bJTl^    .  • 
*e  world,  only  waited  a  Tgnal  to'dt  th^' ^T™  '""^j" 
England  felt  that  this  was  a  white  Zl  T        ""•   ^"" 

»lely  between  white  men  """"'"»»'»".  «o  be  fought  out 

no.  pou«d  into  Africa  and  the t,iv«"7AT"'"  ^°«'"''  ""« 
•Uh  the  most  cruel  of  the  1.,^'  tZT""'"  1 '"  '"" 
by  which  the  Boer,  might  have  beTn^«.!^t,rrT'"  "'  ""  """ 
.X  t._  Brit.  who«  preference  of  ^rlt  Zf^ 

.opi:  SZhTra^^te  ^  wTirw;VV"""-« 

the  survey,  ™^^A     ThtX^^  W  llJk'  T"  T «''  ""• 
pathway.   The  Modder  River,  tl^  of  r"^,;:;^-^ 
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final  fatality  of  Lord  Methuen.  reappeared  in  the  war  correspon- 
dence.  A  letter  from  Modder  River  camp.  February  i8th,  said  all 
the  soldiers  worked  like  slaves  and  the  generals  of  divisions  carried 
The  Utmost        O"'  ^^^  campaign  planned,  without  faltering  or 

Secrecy  blundering  and  there  was  "the  utmost  secrecy" 

Preserved  b^    ♦!.-•    .u  . 

so  that  the  common  people,  regimental  com- 
manders, and  newspaper  correspondents  did  not  obtain  the  slightest 
inkling  of  what  the  immediate  future  was  to  bring  forth.  Even  the 
senior  officers,  who  were  assigned  the  important  duty  of  taking  the 
Sixth  Division  from  Modder  River,  had  but  a  hazy  idea  of  what 
they  would  have  to  do  after  the  raflway  had  landed  their  troops  at 
Enslin  siding.  Consequently,  the  spies,  with  which  this  camp  unde- 
niablyhas  been  infested,  were  not  only  unable  to  help  their  pay- 
masters,  but,  even  by  the  absence  of  news  of  our  movements,  luUed 
the  Boer  commanders  into  fancied  security. 

The  time  when  General  Lord  Roberts  was  ready  to  move  was 

one  of  critical  conditions.     The  second  attempt  to  relieve  Udy- 

smith  by  direct  movements  had  just  failed  like  the  first,  but  with 

greater  losses.     The  total  cost  of  the  second  effort  counted  in  men 

was  i,8oo.     The  plan  of  operations  had  been  carefully  concealed, 

and  executed  with  energy,  and  as  one  of  the  expert  writers  put  it, 

"  there  was  no  undue  haste,  and  the  troops  were  not  brought  under 

Each  Step  ^^  enemy's  rifle  fire  in  close  formation,  or  forced 

Consid"^  '°  attempt  the  passage  of  a  river,  of  which  the 

onsi  ered  ^^^^^  j^^gj  ^^  ^^^  known,  in  face  of  a  strongly 

intrenched  position  held  by  an  unshaken    enemy.      Each  step 

was  carefully  considered,  and  no  unnecessary  risk  was  run." 

The  fighting  quality  of  the  British  troops  was  well  illustrated, 
but  the  lines  of  the  Boers  remained  unbroken  and  unshaken,  and 
the  strategic  consequences  of  this  failure  were  more  serious  than 
when  the  first  experiment  was  tried.   Still,  Ladj'smith  heliographcd 
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January  ,7th.  "  We  can  hold  on   here "    Th.   •  v-  . 
Roberts  in  fo„:e  was  successful     Th.        •  •  J  '^  "°^^  °^ 

in  inaccessible  tenches  2  not  r/T"'  ""'  '--"ble  foe 
that  was  struck  h^  nnr.         T  '°  '^^  °'*=*^'°"-     ^he  blow 

fied  byrene^rrhrew^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^- 

The  ™a,ic  was  thTt  of  a;::ern  ^ll^^^^,  r^"^: 
oan  a  general  capable  of  ~n,r=ui,-  iT  ^  *'  ""«'■ 
columns,  cavalry    i,rfl  '  8";"kh*-    All  a.  once  the  British 

compla-ned  of  cavalry  „«,eria]ized  under  cLrTLr        "^ 
-;f  V:0^r=-^;--r:  "'  -ner. 

?f^"cxr.::rrrn:r:?^E5r"' 

must  have  been  carrieH  o„^     vu         8^^"*y'"&-      The  movement 
m,J^  '^T^  °'™''"'  "'  ^^^-^  F««cl>  described  as  "a 

when  the  bum.ng  sun  was  succeeded  by  terrific  topical  ^ 
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accompanied  by  the  continuous  and  blinding  lightning.  The  road 
was  soon  like  a  morass,  but  French  plodded  doggedly  on  and 
reached  the  Modder  River  at  Klip  Drift  just  before  midnight 
That  was  business,  and  Lord  Roberts  entered  Jacobsdal,  February 
15th.  Kimberley  was  entered  February  16th.  This  telegram  was 
dispatched  from  that  town  while  French  was  still  invisible. 

"At  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  a  heliograph  message  from  a 
range  of  kopjes  to  the  left  of  Alexandersfontein  announced  that 
General  French's  column  was  approaching.  The  enemy  were 
immediately  observed  to  be  fleeing  with  their  guns." 

On  the  day  before,  the  bombardment  of  Kimberley  had  been 
heavy,  the  Boers  firing  100-pound  shrapnel  shells.  Then  they  fled 
Kimberley  from  their  laagers  for  the  first  time.     February 

Relieved  igth,  the  country  all  around  the    diamond  city 

was  cleared  of  them  and  Roberts  telegraphed:  "The  engineers 
have  started  laying  the  rails  on  the  line  between  Kimberley  and 
Modder  River.  Several  herds  of  cattle  have  been  captured." 

The  movement  of  French  was  so  rapid  and  had  such  importait 
consequences  that  it  produced  an  impression  that  it  was  a  peaceable 
procession.  This  extract  of  a  summary  report  will  correct  the  mis- 
apprehension : 

"  The  New  South  Wales  Ambulance  Corps,  under  Lieutenant 
Edwards,  drawn  by  Australian  horses,  kept  pace  with  the  column 
and  picked  up  many  wounded.  They  were  complimented  by  the 
brigadier  as  being  the  first  ambulance  to  cross  the  Modder  River. 

"Between  the  Riet  and  Modder  Rivers  the  enemy  attacked 
our  flanks.  Our  guns  promptly  opened  from  a  hillside.  While  our 
gunners  were  driving  the  Boers  back  with  heavy  shell-fire,  the 
column  pressed  on  at  full  speed.  Many  horses  died  on  the  march 
from  exhaustion. 
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oxen,  wagons,  and  larw  au»n..v       r    *^P'""*^  '^«''-  *««*«,  guns, 

'■*'">""''«  «s«  of  Jacobsdal  Cam«\ 
.,  ^  ""  "  '^"»'«"ey  will  be  «ady  L^  ^'^^^ 
Methuen  proceeds  witl,  «.\,f  ^ 

amo„n.,,,„,,,^„'^-J;^nJ--^^^^^      once.  „aa,.^ 

A  London  cable  to  Canada  said : 

"A  very  distinguished  officer  saM  .»         1 
««arded  a.  a  suspicious  thinJ^!^        u     ""  ''''  "«■"•  '"  » 
7.hn«y.  French  wLundertle^^;?f.7/«^»  — «■  ""' 

after  Kin.b.rVs!^S  """"  °'  ""'""^  ''■*'«'■  '"d^y* 

Modd^tit'Tri^fer  tLXr^      "^r  "'""^  -''  '»~  on  .he 

Honoi-a^tthrrfrt  °'   ^  V'^    "  -  ."ur 
Boer  fortes  in  Natal     tLT        "'''•"'"«'"  »'  P™Perty  by  the 

.0  ti,e  cattle  Ld"oT  hTf"' ""'^•"^'P"'  "-«>-fU 

have  utterly  wrecwThTcontttsT^rr    "l'"^="'' ''"'  ^» 
stance  I  would  specify  Wood'!  F  ''  '^'™'«'"«»-     As  an  in- 

point  out  how  ve^dfffl;  Lr  T  ^''""^''<'-     '  "O"" 
ry  d'tterent  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  British 
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troops.  It  is  reported  to  me  from  Modder  River  that  farms  within 
the  actual  area  of  the  British  camp  have  never  been  entered,  nor 
have  their  occupants  been  molested.  The  houses  and  gardens  have 
been  left  absolutely  untouched." 

The  following  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  shows  the  cor- 
dial reciprocity  of  appreciation  between  Lord  Roberts  and  the  most 
remote  colonies : 

"Sydney,  Feb.  8. 

"  Lord  Roberts  has  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  : 

"  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  personally  welcoming  the  New 
South  Wales  battery  of  field  artillery  and  wish  to  express  to  your 
Excellency  my  high  appreciation  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  led 
our  fellow-subjects  in  Australia  to  send  such  a  useful  and  workman- 
like body  of  men  to  assist  in  the  work  of  restoring  peace,  order, 
and  freedom  in  South  Africa.' " 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  replied : 

"  Melbourne,  Feb.  8. 

'•  Ministers  fully  appreciate  your  telegram,  and  concur  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  peace,  order  and  freedom  may  shortly  be  restored 
in  South  Africa  under  the  British  flag." 

Lord  Roberts  has  telegraphed  to  the  Governor  of  Victoria  a 
similar  message  to  that  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales. 

The  Boer  States  maintained  their  invasion  of  the  British 
Colony  of  Natal  for  loo  days,  and  made  for  themselves  a  mili- 
tary reputation  that  has  astonished  and  instructed  the  armed  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  of  the  United  States  have  less  to  learn  from 
them  than  others  have,  because  we  are  mobile  as  they  are, 
and  their  horsemanship  and  marksmanship  with  rifles  are  among 
our  accomplishments.     The   Americans,   also,  are   as  individuals 
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AUuring  the  EBgUtb  to  doth  with  a  lUg  of  trace. 
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«lf-relian.,  and  that  n,»I,  "•'' 

of  ti,e™,elv«  and  keep  A^r  Te'!,  "T""'  '"  "^^  S"'"'  car. 
wh«n  .he„  i,  a  life  'a „d  la.ht  f "  ""  "•"'  --"^  «"dy 
oflndianwarfarehaveinfo^edolrrr  '°-  «- -"Uions 
«»  »d  qualifications  mus™  e  „l'dT  """"«  ""^  """•="y 
"'•oldie.^  .ha.  .hey  „«,  no.  bT^  '.etr'^^l'""  °' '"'  «"» 
""tonnes,  of  superiors  he  was.ed  A  \?  ""  "'"'' '"'"  P""  »' 
-»•■«  be  sure  .ha.  orde«  I"  oW^f  ^r""""*"^  "fcrs 

•«ted  Our  volunteers  ha«  in  .' t  "  ""  ''^'"'  "''^  '^  "°« 
wme  capacities  that  have  distlnl-  tj  I"'*""™  ""^  '"="«s  .he 
%>«  .hey  made  againTthe  bII^^'t;  f ""  '"  '"'  -"'"'"' 
n.en  the  Boe„  closely  reslmbfe   1  "'  '''  *"'  "  "gh'-xg 

«oIdie«  who  in  .be  grL  .1  a„d  sH"'  ?'""  *'  ^""f^"'"'' 
'oughtwiA  sun,risi:g  addrt  "„d  d     r    r""'"  '"  "■'^  """"V. 

«hei„fa„.^„„d„S,o    Juac  "„      "  ^^"^  ""''  ««■"•■>=-*« 
bu.with  ,•„.„•„    •     ,'-'*'^''=°'' were  jocosely 
°   """  J'«''«e  in  the  compliment  im^I-  j       ,,         National 

*e"  Southern  CavaIrv."Th'vTv   '7i'* '^''"=''    Q"aMc.«„„. 

-'"ly  «  fast  on  foo"^  as  I   B         ^'^°""''    '°""*-'" 

«>..y  were  men  whose  rifl:s^:„Xrb°"   '"'''''^^  "" 
have  been  no  bloodier  wars  sinr.  ,k  T  '•«P«"ed.    There 

which  occun^d  among  .hrperef^f''n°'  "^P"''""  ">-  '"a, 
were  consm,ing  .heir  Co„s.todi„  .  k  """''  ^'='"=  "'■'■'  ""y 
i'i  and  i.  is  a  subjec.  of  so'clT  '"^  "  '""^  °'  ''^""^  over 

had  if  a.  .heV'in;,:;  :.:  :,'„t"' "P™  "--r  it  would  have 

■ange  rifles  and  artild  that  at         1         P™'"'"''  "'"'  ">=  'o"g 

anny.  Certainly  .he  Zba«  ^u  uT      k"""''"  '''"■'™"'»  <"  - 

wh«  migh.  have  beenThelTl  '"eT.         "'■■""^^"■S'''' -<• 
The  combination  of  mo™        T'?"'™  '■■"agination. 

opened  his  campaign  of  invX^hV      "''"'''  '''"'  '^°''-'» 

massing  an  army  ![  nelrlyT^  ""^^  '''''  ^'="^  '''S^"  ^y 

y       nearly  5^000  men  m  a  place  where  i.  was  not 
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expected,  and  this  happened  to  be  where  the  enemy  were  compara- 
tively weak.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Redvers  BuUer's  army  was  ham< 
mering  hard  on  the  Tugela  and  the  thunder  of  his  guns  continued 
to  be  heard  at  Ladysmith,  from  the  outer-guarding  trenches  of 
which,  the  explosion  of  British  shells  could  be  seen,  announcing 
that  the  work  of  relief,  if  not  progressing,  was  at  least  continued. 
It  had  long  been  known  by  the  British  officers  that  the  Boers  were 
constantly  signalled  of  the  arrival  of  troops  at  Durban,  and  able  to 
correctly  guage  the  army  under  Buller's  command.  They  were  not 
so  well  informed  promptly  of  the  movements  of  troops  from  Cape 
Town,  and  had  not  believed  in  the  speedy  and  eagerly  swift  advance 
of  Roberts,  whose  reputation  might  have  been  known  to  them,  of 
ability  to  make  his  men  "  keen,"  which  was  not  the  state  of  the 
troops  whose  fine  edge  had  been  removed  by  the  "  reverses  "  under 
Roberts  and  Methuen,  Gatacre  and  Buller.  The  first  blow 
Bullerin  Roberts    struck    furnishes  a  fine  military   study 

Co-operation  ^^  ^  large  scale.  Of  course,  it  materially  assisted 
in  raising  the  siege  of  Ladysmith  as  well  as  that  of  Kimberley. 
The  presence  of  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  dispersion  of  the  besiegers  of  Kimberley, 
and  the  capture  of  Cronje's  army,  made  sure  that  the  only  hope  of 
the  Boers  was  in  a  rushing  concentration  of  their  forces,  and  the 
lines  before  Buller  in  Natal  weakened  at  once. 

An  element  in  the  character  of  Lord  Roberts  not  generally 
familiarly  known  has  been  developed  in  his  public  utterances  since 
he  was  commanded  to  save  his  country  in  South  Africa.  Before 
he  sailed  he  consented  to  say  something  for  the  interviewer,  which 
shows  that  he  is  abreast  of  the  methods  of  talking  to  the  people, 
and  he  said  he  had  *'  entire  confidence  in  the  British  soldier." 
He  made  a  few  terse  remarks  on  meeting  the  Highlanders  in  Africa 
after  they  had  suffered  so  severely  in  action,  and  said  he  had  been 
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*ith  them  In  India  and  h...     >^  *" 

•"gh  .Piri.  of  .h.  Coionia,  "„?  ~°«"'«  !*«    R.W 
*«n  in  places  that  convevJ      '^^  '^'"""«    •^•"'« 
•heir  couraee  and  .ff    .  """Pl'ment  to    UttwMc^ 

*e  wrrender  of  Cronfe  h7l,.f  r"    "'"'"'•     '"   ""nouncinB 
Maj«.y,  Govern^enT^i'r  „„",:"  "'"'^'''^'  •»  H.f 
H.II    He  .specially  and  handZr  ^    """'"'^O'  of  Majub. 
o'*.«n,yinthatUb«:-    7^/*;^^^^^ 
"»;."gcn,  ".oolc  a  day  off  "to    t .  ZlT  "  ""  ^»"»^«» 
•jckly  and  half^tarved  ^rrfson  in  Z  '"''  '""^  ^^^"«  "« 

C«il  Rhodes,  the  stronrma^  who  ^^  """•  '^''  *■>«"  ""k  Mr. 
"d  ambition  in  South  Awl  ''''"*''""  ^"'^''  «««'l>ri« 

wMchiht;  :::rLtrR:i:;t:r- «' ••■e  Bo.,  States 

■»  .ubstance  agg,«s!ve  and  tSji    ^°"  """"■"  '"  '°"».  •>". 

•»  Irish  pa„„t3,  he  has  .he  v ^2  „f  ^m"  ^'""P""*"  '"*»• 

«ying  as  well  as  doing  thinl.    Thl  '  '"'  ""'"'  »■■  »  «»I"t  for 

whicl.  was  d.co„t.d  lith  Le«  mL7  '''""  "' '""' "'  '^»'™«' 

l-m  f^m  Cawmpor.,  ••  Your  b"rl^?  Z"'  ""''  "  '^"«  "»  «», 

Sir  R«iv.rs  Buller  wa^  „«    „  f^'""*  '""'•" 

*e  Boer  fort,«s«,  and  '^8^  ''"""*"S»"»>'''«t.«d 

sedne  it  wa.  ,~.  1  .  °"  "mmandere 

«  "  **«  'oo  late  to  Uk.  Ladvcm-.t  General 

«ven  more  „pidly  ,k„  a,*' ut^'^^"""'' ';««««'    Condition. 
eralBuUerdidnotn.     •  ?     ^''''"""''-    Gen-    P«»orlng 
".in  lin.  wMe  tht^Te  n^^""  't  '■°'''  "■"  -•*  »    "•  ""'** 
^e  Waal     tH- ^ITe^I^  f" "  f^  "•  "='-" 
'"^"'  »<"  B«».r  „ade  the  coT.:  t^  J-  ^^^^ 
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Boer  armies  in  their  new  relations  and  change  of  scene  a  matter 
of  time.  The  mobility  of  the  Boer  mounted  infantry  and  their  use 
of  inner  lines  of  fils  enabled  them  to  get  together  and  prepare  for 
actions  of  increased  seriousness  and  magnitude  of  results.  The 
combatants  were  released  from  monotonous  sieges  by  the  relief  of 
Kimberley  and  Ladysmith.  The  Btitish  have  had  such  heavy 
losses  and  bitter  lessons  that,  while  rejoicing  over  the  good  fortune 
of  their  arms,  they  have  not  weakly  acted  upon  the  theory  that  the 
war  was  over  when  Cronje  surrendered  and  they  marched  deeper 
into  He  hostile  state. 

When  the  third  effort  of  General  Duller  to  relieve  Ladysmith 
by  way  of  the  Tugela  River  approaches  failed,  the  cleverest  of  the 
military  specialists,  writing  for  the  London  Press,  said,  February 
loth :  ••  We  must  now  hope  that  the  resources  of  Ladysmith  will 
What  a  Mill-  ^^^  yyn\j\  strong  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
tary  Specialist  bear  in  another  part  of  the  theatre  of  war, 
^*^*  and  meanwhile  Sir.  R.  Duller  is  at  least  detain- 

ing in  his  front  the  best  force  the  Boers  have  placed  in  the  field. 
Whatever  may  happen  in  Natal,  the  further  course  of  the  war  will 
not  be  materially  affected.  The  terrible  initial  strategic  mistake 
of  abondoning  a  principal  objective  for  a  subsidiary  operation  still 
over-weights  the  campaign ;  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  its  bane- 
ful influence  will  cease  to  fetter  our  action.  The  great  issues  of 
the  war  will  not  be  decided  in  Natal." 

That  the  Doers  were  sufferers  in  Natal  to  an  extent  much 
greater  than  they  have  reported  is  shown  by  a  Doer  correspon- 
dent with  the  Natal  Commandos,  dated  February  8th,  from 
Lorenzo  Marques.  He  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  more 
men  and  wagons  for  the  prompt  removal  of  the  wounded  from 
the  battlefield.      He  states  that  the  present  arrangements  are 
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«o  .h.  Bo„  position  ^hich  ll !!,,'"?  '  'r  "'"<'"  K°P-">=  k=y 
""  and  ,3d  The  Kop  „:„";[  nT"  ''"""•  ^"""'^ 
"  V.0- daring  and  hardy  n,ovcmTn'  L'd    T^     "««'' -'"ch  wa. 

long  and  bloody  conflict  ThrSb  1°"""  ''"'^'^«"» 

«»  hour  after  midnight,  and  a,  ,^'      .  ^°"  '"  ''""''  "»  "">"»'»'•« 
«ntincl.    When  thfs  watdonl  ,^  !"'  '''"""««'  ""V  a  Boer 

<hrew  themselves  fiat  T  ,twa  f '  ?  ^V""  '"""O  '«  <-o, 
">an  fifteen  in  „„.,„  a  d/r^inva^d  "''''"  ""  "">« 
".aca^ines  into  the  d.rlcncss  and  K  .h"''  '"""""  "■=" 
lives.      "One  brave  man  -.I.n  •         *""■    ^heSplon 

^as  killed  as  the  Brii",  V       u '""""''''"  »"<>    ''°''*"" 

a  cheer  .hat  .as  heard ■;.;i:i  th?''""  '"""^  "'  '«"'■•  "-* 
ihe  camp  bcW."  "'"'  "•'^"'  anxiously  listening  i„ 

■ -selves  for  .:,eass..,:°„^i  "„!"""'  6™""*  •»  prepare 
'■o'S't.     It  was  vorj.  dark  anJ     •,       •    !       ''  ""'"«  '''"'  "■=  day- 

an-crdcdve,yl;ttie  she  ter     InJecj  L""'"  '™f '  ^^  "■^'  «>=y 
on  all  sides;  and  it  appeared  Ac  ;'' "T?"'""''"'' ^"'l  "'='d 

'!>-  Two  of  them  mSo  ..fdra':  fo'''  T  '^'  "" 
ndge,  completely  concealed  fro™  „  '°""""''  f""  "'h"  guns  on  a 
them,  as  was  shown  by  th  lat"  ""  ^T'''' """  ^"'  '"»"■"«"<» 

*ere  scattered  all  over    le  hHI  K       "\  '''°^"^"=' '^"'«'   "^^ 
»<^  «Hng  co.nya„d  suX::\^Zr'VZ ^yj'"'^  cover! 

*  o  our  men  they  were 
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as  usual,  practically  invisible,  and  they  were  far  too  widely  scattered 
for  shell  fire  to  have  much  effect  upon  them.  At  8  their  attack  began. 
It  was  a  most  vigorous  infantry  attack,  supported  by  a  con- 
\tTZ\r\g  shell  fire  from  three  directions.  For  the  first  time  in 
this  war  the  Boer  artillery  was  as  deadly  as  their  musketry.  The 
Maxim-Nordenfeldts  scoured  first  one  side  of  the  hill  and  then  the 
other,  raising  great  clouds  of  dust,  and  shell  after  shell  bursting 
where  our  men  lay  thickest. 

'•  This  condition  lasted  three  hours  when  the  Boers  advanced 
closer  and  closer,  without  giving  our  men  a  chance,  and  drove  them 
A  Pierce  out  of  their  first  line  of  trenches,  but  did  not  stay 

trugg  e  there  long ;  for  the  second  time  we  drove  them 

back  again  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  one  of  the  trenches 
this  happened  three  times. 

Two  British  battalions  came  up  as  re-inforcements,  and  all  the 
way  up  the  men  were  under  fire  from  the  top  and  from  sharp- 
shooters in  trenches  and  behind  rocks  on  the  flanks,  yet  they  never 
wavered  once.  The  climb  took  over  two  hours,  and  when  they  at  last 
reached  the  summit  they  suirounded  it  and  went  up  the  last  part 
with  a  rush  and  cheer.  It  was  a  stirring  sight,  and  to  those  who 
watched  it  seemed  that  now.  at  any  rate,  the  hill  was  ours.  The 
only  ominous  thing  was  that  not  a  Boer  left  the  hill,  and  the  cease- 
less  fire  went  on  without  even  a  break.  This  was  5.15,  and  things 
were  not  going  well  with  the  main  attack." 

Information  had  been  given  the  British  that  there  was  a  supply 
of  water  on  the  Kop,  but  that  was  a  mistake,  and  the  troops  suf. 
fered  greatly  from  thirst,  and  the  rifle  fire  of  the  Boers  never 
slackened.  There  was  unusual  energy  and  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  notwithstanding  their  disadvantages  and  losses,  to 
adhere  to  the  position  they  had  gained  in  the  night,  and  many 
valorous  efforts,  all  in  vain,  to  clear  the  Boers  out  of  the  way  and 
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con«dcrabIy  from  the  efTects  of  the  day 


,      -.„   „.^  w.«ivfc«  ui  (ne  aay.     "The 
o-es  h«l  been  heavy    hi.  own  men  had  lost    Si?.?, 

oMered  and  began  a.  8.3*?«°'C,^~  d""  ^ iS' '^ 
.«»?.  wen.  down  .hey  n...  .he  Jpper,^co^„g  „p  ^t  i^^'"! 
-»  cond^jed  wiU.  U,e  u.™os.  ord'r  and  dispf.ch'bu.^  w^Tr^ 
inommg  before  Ae  las.  n,an  was  off  ,he  hill.    Wi  h  .he  fl"- to 
«U.n  Sp.on  Kop  failed  General  Warren's  attemp,    o   "0,^.^: 


CHAPTER  XI 

Cronje's  Surrender  and  the  Occupation 
of  Bloemfontein. 

.h«  his  troops  tl;:ZT';"  "■=  "''"'^  °'  '-"'^  '^<"««> 
finding  hi.J^,f  gX;°„.o  ."h/"  ""°7'  ":"■  ^""^-  <=""i«. 
long  night  ^arci?  Feb™  T. ah  aTi  Z  r"  ?  ''"'""^  ""^^  ^ 
in  hot  pu,5uit,  some  of  ^ '^'"'.'"'^  *«  ^"toh  ^"ung  to  the  left 

Zth  '^'"""'^  o-'^Wpping  the  supplies  • 

Cro„j.H.,d        ■'""'"'  "=^  "°  'omplaint   of  fatigue   or  short 

ra,„n,   „  commonplace  trouWes.   ^^ 

was  driven  to  .he^r^  'Z'lt  f.^t  ^  <="'"^' 
formed  a  laager.  Roberts  sh  H^^  .h!  Ble7r  '  7''"  *" 
regular  app^aches  to  insure  victor,  a:!:rsavrhfe         """  ""^'^ 

the  morning  of  the  7,th  and  I         ^  '  '"'"^'  ="  ^  *•  «.  on 
eventful  day  was  he  lol^        ,  """'  '^^^''^  '"°^=«  "' 'he 

the  Boer  14"^^;;:' ' T" ""-':  "^^ --^ f- 

saw  it  to  convey  the  tidint  ,h^  Cron^.^-^"     '""'°'  '''  ""  ""^ 
tish  officer  advanced  to  lfj,t    /    '    ^"^  ^"rendered.    A  Bri. 

Bac.disappearingUh;:drfri/c:Lr  Z^" ''  '""™«' 
%  W  reappeared,  and  at  his  .^Z^T^:;^ 


present  describes  him— "a  i;ffi„       •    , 

Md  he  was  soon  in  the  presen  e  of  RoW  ^  .         "'"  ^""j'^' 
take  a  seat.    The  Bo-r  /     '""  "'  ^°^^n^.  who  invited  him  to 

heav;.Iipp!^J^  IT  1 "  "    '"^  ^''°'"^"«'.  h-vy  bearded, 

marched  out  of  the  laage  .TZ  c  "  /^  '"^""' 
The  prisoners  said  the  on  LZt  o'  The  C  ''."'  '"  ^™^^™- 
them.  They  had  been  .„7T     ,  Canadians  had  astonished 

Conje  J  .:lter.Sr„Ca:T  a^h-s"  ^""f  "'^"^- 
granted.     As  he  desired  hi.    V'-^""^,^"  ^'^  Personal  requests 

P».d  hi        ContLe -ill-:^-:",-  ™  >^^om. 

the  n      "r  r  '  ^'"^'  ^^^''  ""^  *°  ^^^^  detained     ^ronje 
the  powerful  army  of  Roberts  so  long  was  the     ^«P'*"»«- 
best  service   he  could   render  his  cause      Th.         .     • 
Lord    Roberts    announced    his  L^;  J^^^^^^^^^^   '"   ^^'^,^ 
Has  force  capitulated  at   daylight.  FebTuar^th      TheT       . 
was  dated  at  Paardeburg   at  r^ic  In  th  •  x         "^''P^'"^ 

added  the  capitulation  wt  IL^V^W^^^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^ 

prisoner  in  his  camo    =,n^  .u  ' '°"^''  ^"^  Cronje  was  now  a 

Government  ^  ..tr^-de,  .  arthi:t  "      °'^  w"  ""  ^'^'-'^'^ 
-  i.  aoes  on  the  annive^ar;  :!  uZ.'''  ""'^"°^'  °^^"""« 

a.4ttr:is'ty^rrf  T  *'"  *^r=  ^=  -="■-  - 

Mowever.  when  Cronje  consented  to  a  council  of 
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war,  he  must  have  known  what  the  result  would  be.  The  scene 
on  the  inside  of  the  laager  is  thus  described :  •'  The  wrecks  of 
wagons  carcasses  of  horses  and  cattle  are  strewn  everywhere,  not 
to  speak  of  scores  of  corpses  partially  unburied.  The  Red  Cross 
men  who  buried  the  dead  and  collected  the  wounded  at  Magers- 
fontem,  Belmont  and  Graspan  declare  they  have  seen  nothing  so 
awful  as  this  terrible  sP'>-t;icle. 

"A  mute  story  is  ;.  by  the  fearfu'  sight  that  Cronje  had  no 
alternative  but  to  surrender  unless  he  wished  to  see  his  camp  con- 
verted  mto  a  wholesale  shambles.  Hundreds  of  dead  bodies  of 
both  men  and  cattle  were  washed  doWn  through  the  British  main 
camp  when  the  river  was  flooded  last  week.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore to  estimate  how  many  actually  fell  in  Cronje's  last  stand." 

The  historical  scene  of  surrender  is  thus  described :  "A  group 
of  horsemen  then  approached.  On  General  Prettyman's  right 
Cronje  and  rode    an    elderiy   man    clad    in    a  rough,    short 

Roberts  Meet  overcoat,  a  wide  brimmed  hat,  ordinary  tweed 
trousers  and  brown  shoes.  It  was  the  redoubtable  Cronje. 
His  face  was  almost  burned  black,  and  his  curiy  beard  was  tinged 
with  gray.  * 

"  Lord  Roberts  walked  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  cart  until  the 
Boer  general  arrived,  when  the  British  commander  advanced 
gravely  and  kindly  saluted  the  Boer  commander.  He  then 
motioned  General  Cronje  to  a  seat  in  a  chair  which  had  been 
brought  for  his  accommodation,  and  the  two  officers  conversed 
through  an  interpreter. 

"  Cronje's  face  was  absolutely  impassive  when  he  approached 
Lord  Roberts,  exhibiting  no  sign  of  his  inner  feeUngs.     Lord 
Roberts  was  surrounded  by  his  staff  wher>   General  Prettyman 
addressing  the  Field  Marshal,  said  : 

"  •  Commandant  Cronje,  sir.' 
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offi«;.'^'""^    ^""'^   ^"'™->   "^akfasted  wich    .he    British 

TK^  J  *  -1    1  "'^'/wncre  commanded  resoect 

The  detailed  report  of  Lord  Roberts  is  as  follows 

was  becoming  mor/depresL'd^rt  l^thHlLrr^^  ^""^  ^-j«='»  ^oS 

among  the  leaders  were  rapidly  increi L^      T^?  r  °^  '""^  ^'^^P"^^  *»»«  discord 

Generd  Cronje  were  defeated  by  our  to^s  o^F^^^^^^^^^      "'*'*  ^^^  »«  «««- 

the  trenr::^  r^:^;;^ SdZ  r ^"  r  ^^^  -''"^-  ^^  -^^t 

tract  his  position,  and  at  the  same  t^^t  bolb  Jh  "^'^  ^°  ^  »°  ^'^'^"^y  co". 
was  yesterday  aided  by  the  arriva  Tfolr  ^^nll  " '^^^^^^'^  artiUery  which 
up  from  De  Aar.     I„  carrying  out  these  ZT  "'  ""^'"^  ^  ^'^  °'dered 

assistance  by  keeping  us  in^rm^edo    the  dispTs^^^^^^^^  '^"°°°  ^-'^  S'^* 

"  At  3  A.  M.  to-day  a  most  dashin7,H    ^  ""^  movements  of  the  enemy. 

and  «,me  engineers.  supporte't^t^F^^rcLrHt  'V'*'  ^^^'^  ««>»-i  ^ 
shares,  resulting  in  our  gLing  a  po  nl  sZ,  ^°f  °°f  ^'^'^'^^ers  and  Second  Shrop-  ; 

about  eightyyards  of  hfs  trenches  ThereTur  men'     »!  "T'  '"'^  ^^^^^^  "^  ^^thln  ' 
tained  their  positions  till  morning  a  Ll  Lt  H    /  '°^t°'^''^  *'^^'"''^^^«  ^d  main- 
and  which.  I  am  glad  to  say.  C^'attent"  bv  To  '  f  °"  ^°'°"'^'  ^°-«d". 

"  This  apparently  cLnched  m,f7       .  ^  comparatively  shght  loss. 

General  Cron^  in  which  he  sl^thaTh'  ''  'f  ^'*  *°-'^^^'  ^  '^"-  «'gned  by 
to  our  outposts  under  a  fl^  of  t/uee  """"'"''  unconditionlly.  was^rought 

that  H^^::^^^  tr  S^t^t^  ^.^n....,r.  my  camp  and 
^- received  Cener^Cron^anddL-iera'^^^^^^ 
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and  ';/°  *?**  ~""*  «^~"''*'~*''''*  ^'^  ■»''*^  '■°'  '"'"'J  ♦'"t^ent  at  ou,  hands 
and  also  that  h:s  wife,  grandson,  private  secretary,  adjutant  and  serv«u,U  mSh! 
accompany  him  wherever  he  might  be  sent     I  ISssured  h L  „d  toM  hi^  M 
request  would  be  complied  with.     I  informed  hin.  that  a  ge«rroffi  er  wouTd  be 

^LTw  f       °°  ""'^"  ^^'^"geof  Major-GcneralPrettyman  who  will 

hand  him  over  to  the  general  commanding  at  Cape  Town. 

"  The  prisoners,  who  number  about  i.ooo  will  h*  fn™-^  ;— 
under  our  own  officer.     TT^ey  wiU  also  leavrh::;  :::!da;.  trhtto^^^^^^^ 
to-morrow,  when  they  will  be  railed  to  Cape  Town  in  det^hments.  '  Rob/rts  " 

LoKDON,  Feb.  aS—The  Queen  telegraphed  General  Buller  • 

Iri,h  11^"''*  '"!^T  r"'^  *'"'  '^"P"*  ~°"™  *'^«  heavy  losses  sustained  by  my  brave 

Shi^^^n"!     r  *°  *"P'''^"  "^  ''■'^^'^^  -d  admiration  of  the  splen^d 
fighting  qualities  they  have  exhibited  throughout  these  trying  operations  " 

tions:n^r:^:S^:,^?  for  an  under  your  command  my  warmest  congratuU- 
Lord  Roberts  replied  : 
"  AU  under  my  command  are  deeply  grateful  for  Your  Majesty's  most  gracious 

General  BuUer  has  telegraphed  his  thanks  to  the  Queen  for  her  tele^a^of 
gracious  sympathy  and  encouragement "  telegram  ot 

Ottawa,  Ont    Feb.  27— Joseph  Chamberlain  cables  to  Lord  Minto  • 
of  th.  n '"^°'''  ^     »7— Her  Majesty  th.-  Queen  desires  you  to  express  to  people 
of  the  Dominion  her  admiration  of  tlie  gallant  conduct  of  her  Canadian  tr^  in 
the  late  engagement,  and  her  sorrow  at  loss  of  so  many  brave  men. 

Chamberlain.  ' ' 
The  Governor-General  received  the  foUowing  dispatch  : 

eff*r  JJ^r^T'  ^t'  '^r^  *^"'"  *°  "P'"''  congratulations  on  Cronje's  surrender 

tohlr'^f        ""T''""^^'     ^^^P^y^P'^'hy  for  Canadian  losses      Am  proud 
to  have  hved  among  them  ,         proua 

Louise.  " 
London,  Feb.  28. -Lord  Roberts  has  forwarded  an  additional  list  of  the 
Brmsh  casualties  during  the  three  days'  fighting  at   Paardeberg.  showing  twelve 
failed^  eighty-two  wounded  and  four  missing,   including  seven  officers  Ld  fo,^ 
Canadian  privates  wounded. 

«       ^W^''  .'"'"■°'°^  *''^  ^"^  °"""''"  of  casualties  was  i2,834._of  which  a  ,10 
were  added  rhirin-T  the 'ast  forthicrht      T^n    ffu      1  r.  "•  wmcn  3,319 

nn^  me  .ast  torthight     Ten  of  the  eleven  Scotch  regiments  lost  about 


•.050,  aau  eight  of  the  Irish  n>irfm.«». 

«clirt«e<llhu.,  °"'"*»»"«>"'"«lcont,i,g«„,,,6,     Thc<a.„riu» 

Cordon  HighfanT;^  rd  /dsUT'"'  "'"'°"=''  ''^  "■■=  "' 

surrender  of  the  Boers.  ^  anniversary 

The  hurried  appearance  of    President    K-«, 
^oop,  .oon  after  Cronje.  defeat.  Zml^T  ^""^  '" 
willmgnea,  to  compromise  for  the  sake  of  peace     ^f" 

-t.eLthwa,:rr;r„L^;L:r:ordri^^^^^^^ 

.he  Britid,.  was  carried  arylv  tl.e  .H^'  t  T""^  °'  "'^'"='"2 

p=L  maki„,;td':\:  itz  :: f::™::;!---- 

cou«.  of  the  press  o,  Europe  and  aJ^L^V^^^ 


I  !i 
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justification  in  feeling  that  his  appeal  for  pacification  would  arouae 
the  European  nations  at  least  to  propose  arbitration. 

It  was  on  March  6th,  that  Mr.  Kruger  started  to  vi.it  the 
Free  State  laager,  and  a  Pretoria  dispatch  announced  that  he 
made  the  journey  "to  arrange  a  compromise  between  the  Trans- 
vaalers  and  the  Free  Staters."    This  showed  a  more  serious  dis- 
turbance  of  the  relations  of  the  allied  states  than  had  been  made 
known  but  the  old  President's  shrewdness  had  not  failed  to  wan. 
him  that  the  mvasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  threatened  the 
existence  of  both  the  Boer  States,  and  that  :f  there  was  a  chance 
for  peace  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  speedy  in  coming  to  the 
decision  to  make  such  offers  as  he  might  believe  himself  generous 
m  formalizing  with  that  certain  vagueness  that  has  been  one  of  hi. 
strong  points,  enabling  him  to  add  sinister  interpretations  in  the 
Krugervl.lt.       ^"^  ^construction  of  the  principles  of  proposed 
Bloemfontein      P^tocols.     He    had  not    been    at    BIcemfontein 
many  hours    before    his  state    of  mind    caused 
him  to  communicate  pacific  intentions  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  and  the  understanding  of  the  Premier  and   the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  that  the  Transvaal  President  was  of  the  opinion  hi. 
cause  was  lost  if  he  could  not  obtain  time  for  negotiation. 

There  was  an  uprising  in  London  when  the  Queen  drove 

through  the  streets   to    Buckingham    Palace    animated  by  the 

auspicious  news  from  South  Africa,  and  guided  by  her  intuitionlthat 

he  people  would  be  glad  to  see  her;  and  the  public  enthusiasm 

surpassed  all  that  has  been  witnessed,  including  her  jubilee  recep- 

IT  .  ^^.\^\^^^^"b^d  ^  booking  "old  and  worn,  but  her  face 

radiant  with  happiness;"  and  the  spectators  shouted  "Welcome 

home !   and  followed  her  with  "a  mi^rhty  roar  of  cheering  in  which 

vvas  an  undertone  of  tenderness  and  affection."    She  has  followed 

the  course  of  the  war  with  evident  anxiety  and  inteUigence.  and 
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Her  Maj«ty'.  exprewion.  of  appreciation,  good  cheer  »,d  „-. 
P.*y  have  been  many,  and  full  ,f  wonunly  c,J:.";„r^,r; 
1».  been  exercised  in  .uch  tim«i  and  way  Jd  olt^^  .„  7 
•trate  do*  relation  to  political  tact     rt  !    \  ""'"" 

M.j«ty  and  her  .hjecu  ^  jr„C.,  ^.::^^:TJ'Z 
*-M.ng  v,ci«i.ud«  of  the  war.  while  the  En^pt^'^'ll 
«~.«.o.  unknown  until  the  African  crisi.  can,e  f'r  the  cotonie. 

r«,^L  t""!  """T"  '"■"  '^"""^  New  Zealand  "d 
iTJ^T  ^  !  ^°""  *'  P'°"«"  ^"^  missionaries  of  Britfah 
Impeml  confederation-a  fact  of  world-wide  and  deep  signifi!^^ 

BI«mf„„,„„.u,eeapi,aIoftheFree  State,  was  interrupted  byanu,l 
ber^m.nor  engagements,  resulting  in  considerable  loss  of  life  b" 
no  «ru,us  halt,  were  made.    On  Monday.  March    , 
«.tK  Gcne^  French's  cavalry  arrived   on   the    ^,^'^" 
outshrts  and   demanded    the   surrender  of  the    siZlLuin 
city,  threatening  bombardment   if  refused.     Four  a   h   T,.„.i 
morning  was   named  a,   the   limit  of  time   a  o:ed   fit" 
..deration.     Meantime  General  Roberts  arrived  with  the  ^1 
•my.    A  white  flag  was  hoUted  Tuesday  momL^„H     A 

Lord  Roberts  at  Spitz  Kop.  five  miles  «,«th  of  the  town  n^^a 

formal  surrender  of  the  place.  ^  " 

Lord  Roberts  made  a  sute  entry  at  noon.    He  received  a 

tremendous  ovation.     After  visiting  the  public  buildiL  he  went 

.0  the  offical  residence  of  ti,e  President.'followed  b^TcheeZ 

anthem.     They  were  m  a  condition  of  frenzied  excitement 

President  Steyn  had  the  evening  before  moved  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Free  State  .0  Kroonstadt,  ,.5  mile.  nord.  of  Ho^" 
fontem,  on  the  road  to  Pretoria.  ^^' 
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*.  '".  **  '"u-T"-  '"'"'  ^'^^  ^  ■"•  "^  •ri-mplun.ly  into 

where  m.ny  wounded  widier.  w«,  .!«,  uken  by  hU  comn»nd.' 
•nd  .  8  p.  «.  ,en.  the  foUowingdi.p.u:h  to  hi.  Government,  whii 
WM  pven  out  by  the  War  Office  the  next  evening : 

"  BuBMroNTBiH,  March  13,  190a 
"By  the  help  of  God  and  by  the  bravery  of  Her  Majesty', 

BI«Ifonte'n'"°'"  ''"'^"  '°^~"^*"''  ■""«  '»^»  PO~.rio.rf 

•"  ^t'  ^ift  "'^  """  "'"  "'"  *«  P-^idency.  evacuated  la.t 
evenmg  by  Mr.  Steyn.  late  Pre«dent  of  the  Orange  Free  Sute. 

Mayor,  the  Secretary  to  the  late  Government,  the  andro.t,  and 
other  officii,  met  m.  two  mile,  from  the  town  and  p««„,ed  me 
with  the  Iteys  of  the  public  offices. 

"The  enemy  have  withdrawn  from  the  neighborhood,  and  aU 

c^dTai^tml^  '"^^""""  "'  ^'"""  -'  '^'  -P»  a 

field  telegraphs  not  bemg  connected  with  Blcemfontein  on  Tue«Jav 
evening.  *"«iu«/ 

the    late    President  Steyn  and  the  "late"  executive  was  imme- 
diately  fastened  upon  as  highly  significant 

Overtures  for  peace  had  been  made,  by  Presidents  Kruger 
^d  Steyn,  some  days  before  the  occupation  of  BIcemfontein,  but 
the  terms  were  not  such  as  England  would  entertain,  and  the 
burghers  were  promptly  informed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  that  his  Gov- 
emment  would  consider  no  conditions  looking  to  the  independence 
of  the  South  African  Republic  or  the  Orange  Free  State 


•ad 
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The  Na^  ca„p.,g„         ,„„g„  .„  ,„,  ,^^^^  ,^^__  ^     -^own„,,. 

1  he  British  will  never  reach  Pretoria    T»,«  k      u        c. 
no  difference.    God  help  us."  «"■""=  "mted.    There  are 

/..JSJ-S"  """  "•""  ^^"~''  "  '-''  ^'•-'X  .He 

••TK.  kuj      J   .^  "  ^L<^MFONTEiN,  March  sth. 

*u  wl  „i^  "'  ""  *""  °'  "■'"'»"<'»  «"<>  k»ve  .uffer^by 
thu  war,  and  the  prospect  of  all  moral  and  eco-    .,.  ^ 

nonuc     rum.    wherewith    South    Africa   i,  now    8^1:.^" 
hreatened,   make    it  nece«ary  for    both   belhg-    ^^.^.. 
erents  to  ask  themselves  dispassionatelv  =n^        •      .. 
the  triune  God  for  what  thev/rrfiK  •  ^        ,  ^'  '"  '^'^  ^'S:ht  of 

With  this  object,  and  in  view  of  fK-  ,       .• 
British  .utesmen  to  the  effec.ha.Thr,  k    '""'  °'  ""''""" 

assurance  that  those  t^{  H--  T\/r.;»o*,.»_  ...  '    . 


assurance  .hat  those  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  have 


to  obtain  the 


taken 


part 
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with  us  in  this  war  shall  suffer  no  harm  whatever  in  person  or  pro- 
perty.     On  these  conditions,  but  on  these  conditions  alone,  are  we 
now,  as  in  the  past,  desirous  of  seeing  peace  re-established  in  Souths 
Africa,  while  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  determined  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  Republics  there.is  nothing  left  to  us  and  to 
our  people  but  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  the  course  already  begun. 
"  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  pre-eminence  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  are  confident  that  that  God,  who  lighted  the  unextin- 
guishable  fire  of  love  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  fathers,  will  not  forsake  us,  and  will  accomplish  His  work  in  us 
and  in  our  descendants. 

'•  We  hcjitated  to  make  this  declaration  earlier  to  Your  Excel- 
lency, as  we  feared  that  as  long  as  the  advantage  was  always  on  our 
The  side,  and  as  long  as  our  forces  held  defensive  posi- 

Tuming  Point  jjong  f^^  within  Her  Majesty's  colonies,  such  a 
declaration  might  hurt  the  feelings  and  honor  of  the  British  people. 
"  But  now  that  the  prestige  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  con- 
sidered  to  be  assured  by  the  capture  of  one  of  our  forces  by  Her 
Majesty's  troops,  and  that  we  have  thereby  been  forced  to  evacuate 
other  positions  which  our  forces  had  occupied,  that  difficulty  is  over, 
and  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  clearly  inform  your  Goverment 
and  people,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  why  we  are 
fighting,  and  on  what  conditions  we  are  ready  to  restore  peace.". 

The  design  of  this  communication  was  to  influence  the  great 
powers  to  intervene  and  bring  a  pressure  upon  England  to  consent 
to  make  a  fruitless  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  put  aside  as 
irrelevant  the  British  victories.     The  reply  of  Lord  Salisbury  was : 

"  Foreign  C?-kice,  London,  March  i  ith. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge   Your  Honors'  telegram, 
dated  March  5th,  from  BIcemfontein,  of  which  the  purport  is  princi- 
pally to  demand  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  recognise  the 


atom's  SU^SOMR-BI.^„„o^^,^  0CCVP,MV  «s 
MnconteUbk  independence  •  of  .he  South  African  RenuW  ^ 
Free  ,u,e  'as  sovereign  international  States  anr.o  !ff'^.""' 
'enn  .  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  "  ""  *°'= 

Maje^tiVndNt^f^TIepuSr".'"'  "'"^  '^'^"^  "«"«»  «" 
in  «usLc.  A  dl^u^lon  ad^b  °"""''°"  "'""■  "''^  *=" 
between  Her  Maiel^Tc^  ^°  P"'"^~''"S  '"  =<""«  "onths 

«.  Of  which  th":^Tw^~rr:re*;trr '- -^'^^^ 
,  >^«p""fchad,t:itrw. i'^Htt":^^^^  ^°"*^«- 

considerable  ar™an.ents.  an!  L^l^'tT^r"^^'"'--^ 
s«juently  talcen  step,  .„  p^vide  corresponding    Who  Broke 
enforcements  of  the  British  garrisons  at  Cap!    *'""«' 
Town  and  in  Natal      ISI^  .vr  •  '^ 

«..  conventions  ha    up  to   haST'  ""r  '^''"  ^^"^  ^^ 
,     "Suddenty.at  .w^da*   n'o^  tflourh  A,''' "'f  ^  "'^ 
after  issuing  an    insulting  ultimatum    /^/"'" '^^P""''' 
Majesty,  and  the  Orange  F'^Sur^;.''^?!"".  "'""  "" 
been  any  discussion,  to'oh  a  sTrn'r si;'"  Ht  M^t^t  d  ""  "" 
were  immediately  invaded  by  the  two  \,^^-  *'^J^">"  ""ommiomi 
*«e  towns  with'n  the  ^^^U^^T^T^^'T"^^^ 
onies  was  overrun  with  great  destr^cTn  of      ^  '""  ""• 

the  Republics  claimed  to  tr<It  ,7  Tu         '^'■°'^"''  *""'  "'*■  "<» 
of  Her  Majesty's  domill       *<=  .nhab.tants  of  extensive  portions 

.0  one  or  tiTJtLr Tf Tel  °"  '""""'"^  ''^''  "^  ->««' 

«c  b.t:*::rjL:ro::LT;:::tft "'-'""  ^^^^^ 

enormous  scale,  which  bv  ,  J     u  P«t  military  stores  on  an 

intended  for  us^lSstt^    Brtr  wt  "'''  T  *"'" 
Observations  of  a  negative  cha^S  Vnle^t  ^^'X^ 
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these  preparations  were  made.     I  do  not  think  tt  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss  the  questions  you  have  raised.  But  the  result  of  these  prepara- 
tions,  carried  on  with  great  secrecy,  has  been  that  the  British 

Accumulating  ^T^'^  ^^  ^*^^"  compelled  to  confront  an  in- 
Military  Stores  ^^*°"  ^^'<=^  ^^  entailed  upon  the  empire  a 
mostly  war  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  precious 
hves.  This  great  calamity  has  been  the  penalty  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  for  having  of  recent  years  acquiesced  in  the  existence 
of  the  two  Republics. 

"  In  view  of  the  use  to  which  the  two  Republics  have  put  the 
position  which  was  given  them,  and  the  calamities  their  unprovoked 
attack  has  inflicted  on  Her  Majesty's  dominion.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
erment  can  only  answer  Your  Honors'  telegram  by  saying  it  is  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  independence  either  of  the  South  African 
Republic  or  the  Orange  Free  State." 

The  plea  for  peace  from  the  two  Presidents  was  taken  seriously 
by  its  authors,  but  there  could  not  have  been  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  there  would  be  any  business  results.     If  there  was  a 
remote  chance  to  open  negotiations,  the  suggestion  to  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States,  through  our  Consul  at  Pretoria, 
appeared  the  only  possibility  of  an  open  door.    The  United  States 
would  gladly  undertake  to  facilitate  peace  negotiations,  and  the 
Boer  communications  to  this  country  were  transmitted  to  the  British 
Government,  and  our  "  good  offices  "  were  not  rebuffed  but  respect- 
The  "Good         f""y  declined.  The  British  Premier  confined  him- 
Offices  "  of  the    self  to  a  courteous  verbal  expression.     This  was 
United  States      -n  tV,,*   ^«„  o«u         •   j   j 

all  that  any  sober-mmded  person  expected.    The 

Government  of  the  United  States  gave  evidence  of  its  kindly 
spirit,  and  was  treated  with  civility.  The  South  African  ques- 
tions  are  too  deep  for  settlement  until  military  operations  are 
conclusive.     There  was  no  intervention  by  a  foreign  power  between 


Omany  and  France  in  1870,  or  between  Turk™  =„j  r 

There  were  not  wanUng,  even  during  the  period  of  Bo.,  ™T 

findmg  ,t  d,fficult  to  serve  together.     The   Orange  Free  sTa.^ 
^psfelt  that  they  were  havingan  amount  of  fighting  to  rgr!^ 
y  the.r  share  of  responsibility.  The  invasion  of  the  State  clusld 
at  once  d,s«t.sfaction   and  consternation,  and  the  su^nder  of 

Ro^rts  hadapopuiar  we^r^atlw^r  r^  .tin^ 
m en«  of  .h.  p,„.  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  p_^^.^^       was  to    rot« 
the    droopmg  animosities  of    the    Orange   men 
The  foremost  of  the  invaders  to  enter  the  0,ange    o^^i. 
Capital    were    three    newspaper    correspondent,     BWon.".n 
who  were  at  first   thought   to  be   townsfollc,  and   when   found 
o«,  they  were  greeted  cordially  and  conduct  d  to  a  dub   where 

duced^'he"ol"L""  T:^"^'"'^  •■•«  "-»P>P"  men  intro. 
duced  the  Orange  men  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
A«.y,  mean,  the  town  would  «,«nder.  Lord  Roberts  entft^d- 
r^  hB  entjy  ,n  state-and  was  warmly  welcomed  Everybody 
appeared  glad  to  see  him.  and  the  function  was  impressivT^d 
mfluent-al  beyond  the  military  pag«m.^.  The  ,JZZ  I 
Army  of  Occupation  was  to  make  the  railroads  available.  Th«! 

TSiZl-:r''\''"f  •=*•  "■""««'  "y  British  r.W 
men  found  m  the  rank^     Lord  Roberts  found  much  to  do  of  » 
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political  nature,  and  issued  a  series  of  orders  and  proclamation.. 
establ«hmg  military  government  onapacific  basis.  President  Steyn 
.s  referred  to  as  the  "  Ex.President."  and  his  part  in  bringing  ml 
fortune  upon  his  country  is  discussed  with  reflections  upon  his 
policy     He  strove  to  rally  the  Orange  burghers,  but  they  were 
downhearted  and  largely  depressed.     The  Transvaal  Government 
were  on  firmer  ground,  and  gave  their  attention  to  make  ready  the 
destruction  of  the  gold   mines  with   the  City  of    Johannesburir 
and  the  defense  of  Pretoria. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  GMe  telegraphed 
of  the  peace  proceedings  of  President  Kruger: 

"  There  are  many  explanations  from  American  sources,  but  the 
action  of  the  State  Department  is  not  understood  here.     English- 

The  Press  on     '  "'*",^^  ^^'"^  '^^^^  Americans  would  have  said. 
Mediation  "°'  ^^^Z  ago.  »f  the  Madrid  Government,  in  the 

hour  of  defeat,  had  proposed  peace  on  the  basis 
of  Spanish  retention  of  Cuba,   Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
and  England  had  offered  her  services  as  a  mediator." 

But  the  United  States  Government  merely  conveyed  a  mes- 
sage,  and  the  Standard  (London)  said : 

'•  We  are  grateful  to  the  Americans  for  their  good  offices,  and 
we  should  be  delighted  to  accept  their  assistance  if  it  were  possible. 
But  this  quarrel  is  our  own,  and  we  must  settle  it  in  our  own  way 
We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  platonic  and  vicarious  affection 
for  intervention  so  long  as  every  government  is  quite  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  its  neighbor  to  begin." 
The  i?/a«7  said  : 

"  Englishmen  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  American  affairs 
not  to  misinterpret  the  attitude  of  the  Washington  Cabinet.  Presi- 
dent  McKinley  has  b...haved  to  us  with  scrupulous  fairness." 


aom-s  somiBtrDEK-BLaMFomsiN  occvpibd   43, 

ibou.  the  Amenam  mediation  was  in  ,h«e  terms  • 

"The  United  States  Cha,^e  D'Affaires  on  Ma«h  .jth  com. 
«»n>cated  to  Lord  Salisbury  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hay:  ■  By  way^ 

iT'Vi^"""*" '"'""■  *«  »"'-■>  Minister  of  loZgi 

AfZip  '^";°"»'«P»«'«gAat  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Repubhc  requested  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes  to 
intervene  w.th  ti,e  view  of  cessation  of  hostilities  .nd  saying  .",  a 
"mJar  request  has  been  made  to  the  represenutives  of  th!  W 
P<=anpowers.  In  communicating  this  request  I  am  directed  by  the 
P«s^«,,  of  the  United  States  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  a 
way  wUl  be  found  .0  bring  about  peace  and  to  say  that  he  would  be 
^ad  m  any  fnendly  manner  to  aid  in  bringing  about  the  de«r«i 


OFPiciAt  List 

OF  THS 

Canadian  Contingents  in  South  Africa 


by  Company  and  District  was  as  follows  •  *"'*" 

A  Company.  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba. 
«  Company.  London,  Ontario. 
C  Company.  Toronto,  Ontario 

E  Company,  Montreal. 
F  Company,  Quebec. 

the  Contingent  took  Dla«  «  r..,  k  !*■  "•"Wiation  of 

.heia.*i,L,  oHL  Alan  lI:  ,^  ""  °"  °"<"«^  3oth,  ,8^ 

Kove^be,  the  W.^.  w^.^^raXX^^-^-^''". 

on  Novt^:?,::.'"''""' "  ■"'  '^^ ""  ^^■^  t»-  '-  --hS 
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LienteBuli, 


Pint  Contingnnt. 

OFFICERS. 
Conmiaiidiiig  Officer. 

Majon 


44» 


Q.    C.    C.    (lieutenant-Colonel 


dlaa  Rcgimeiit  of  Infantry) 
^      FlBlTctier.    Q.    C.    C 

"A  "  Cwpmy,  BritiA  Columbia  and  Manitoba. 

C^ttain. 
gj^l^Arnrtd.    H.    M.    (Major    90th    Winnipeg 

Lientenanti. 
«e..c"^    **•    °-    (^P*^-    5ft     Regi. 
Conii^*'    ^    ^    <^P«^»    Nelwn    Rifle 

"B"  Company,  London,  Ontario. 

Captain. 

iBfcn^  D.   (M.K     a6th  Middle.*,    Light 

Lieutenants 
j»<»^  J.   M.    (Captain    aand  The  Oxford 

fen).*'  "'   *••  <"^  Li«»ten«,t  48th 

"C"  Company,  Toronto. 

Captain. 

^^W,    R.    K.    (Captain    Queen'.    Own 

lieutenant.. 
Marriull.   W.   R.    (Deuteaant    .jth    Bat- 

GrenKo'    ""'   ''    ^''•"'*^'    '*^    ^^ 
dianiSi"5/-  ''•    ^''"'*'""*  '^"^  ^- 
"D  "  Comp«,y,  otuwa  and  King«on. 
Qq>taiq. 

C*l.SfR&4.  **'   ^^^  *^  °*"~  "^ 


ml'/FSrSu.l,''-   ^'^""^"    Go-rnor-Gen 

«<«  arrets  &e.V^«'"«-'«'««<^'«- 
^^dweU,   A.   C.    (Lieutenant    Reserre   ol 

"B"  Company,  Montreal. 

Captain. 

Batta«^)*''   ^-    ^    (^P"'°  53«1  Sherbrooke 

Lieutenant.. 

FuMlfer!!)    '       (^•"'*°«'  "'  Prince  of  Wale,' 

scou^ra).^-  ^-  <''•'"'"•»'  5*  R»r- 

*'F"  Company,  Quebec. 

Captain. 

Rifle.^!"^"'  ^-    ^-   (^^'J"'  *5*   Mount   Royd 

Lieutenant.. 
Artllfc^)'.''    "•    ^-     (^^°   J^"?^  C«.«ii.„ 

Regiit'nroffcfiiiif"'"'    ^""^     ^'"•<''"' 
Light^'SS^f-  ^■("""«-'  S5.h  Megantic 

••C..Company^Ne.Brun.wick  and  Prince 

Captain. 
^^Weelc,  W.  A.  (Major  Charlottetown  En- 

Lieutenant.. 

fc*  ?•  'ii^S'?'.*^" '»  3rd  RogimentC.  A). 
RegiS:jro/lSnt<5r""""  """^  ^'^ 

I«ncSu'S.^lL.^,''=''^^-"-«* 

"  H  "  Company,  Nova  Scotia. 
Captain. 

Fuaite^  "•  ^-  ('^P'^  <>**  ^'•«  Looi^'. 

lieutenant.. 
ArtiUe^!^    "•   ^-   (^P*^-  "^-^  Can«lia„ 

Lo-i."^"  Fi.iS;nf  ^''""*^'   '^'^  ^'^— 
^^  Oland,  J.  C  (and  Lieutenant  63rd  HalMbr 
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O.  C.  Machlnt  Can  Stetien. 
.     .u     v/-  C.  (Ciptoln  Scot!  Cnanb)  A.  D.  C. 
M  llSl  "'^*""*^*'^   Comnuuidtag  CtnadiMi 

Reginenlal  Adjutant 

Regiment  of  In&ntir). 

Battalion  Adjutants. 

D^       ?*?*."•/■  "•  (Captain  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment  of  Iniantnr). 

..Wt*  J'  H.  C.  (Captain  Royal  Canadian 


ArtUlery).' 


Qnartermaiter. 


Deniion    S.    T.   A.    (CapUin    and   Brevet 
Major  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  oJ  Iniantry. 

Medical  Officen. 
Batte^^'***'  ^*  ^'  (^'"K'°°***J'»  3«1   F'eM 

J  b!****  ^-  (Surgeon-Major  89tli  TemiicouaU 
•nd  Rimonski  Battalion). 

Attached  for  Staff  Duty. 

u!.<  ^^™»o«><l.  L-  G.  (Major  Scob  Gaardi ) 
MiUta«  Secretary  to  HU  Excellency  the  CSov- 


Attached  far  Special  Duty. 
^     ^^l  9:  ^-  (L«««teiiaat.ColoneI  Rami 

p«^»  "r^J'S  5    (^'i"   '*«3?'    CaaadlMi 
Regiment   of  In&ntry,    A.  A.   6.    at   HtMl- 

quarten). 

Forester,    W.    (Captain    Royal    Canadiaa 
ungooni). 

Medical  Staff  for  General  Service. 

Medi?al1^.^-  *•  ^^''"^  '^-^   ^' 
Nurtei. 

AM  ^uPtii^'Y.P^'B'"*!  Forbes  Miaa  Sarah; 
Affleck,  Miu  Minnie ;  Ruuell,  Miw  Eliaabeth. 

Historical  Recorder. 
Dixon,  F.  J.  (Captain  Reserve  Offlem). 

Chapkins. 
Almond,  Rev.  J. 

Fullerton,  Rev.  T.  F.  (Hon.  Chaplain  4ih 
Regiment  C.  A.).  ^  v—p-m  4h 

O'Leaiy,  Rev.  P.  M. 


"A"  COMPANY,   BRITI.SH  COLUMBIA   AND  MANITOBA. 

\^'  '"t  *;•  9o«h  Winnipeg  Rifl«t. 
FiBdIey.  T.  A.,  golh  WinnipL  RIflti. 

FiBch.Smil«s,  F.,  5th  R.  CA- 

Hr^.^pfi-rR-T'-A""^*'""- 

Hammond,!.  L  ,90th  Winnipeg  Rlfcg, 
H^moilS.  §  ,  5A  R  c.  A.  *^ 
Hidti,  H.  P.,  NiUon  Rifl«». 


?.?'"•?!  ^-  H.,  &.lond-S«fj«uit,  R.  C.  A. 

Allan,  H.  S.,  sdi  R.  C.  A. 

AUiiton,  B.  D.,  ooth  Winnipeg  Rilht. 

Adam>,  J.,  Manitoba  Dragoon*. 

Aadtnon,  J^  sih  R.  C  A. 

Armunng,  £.,  K.  C.  A. 

Aadrawt/H.,  5th  R.  C.  A. 

i«n«t,  R.  r,  90th  Winnipeg  Riflei. 

Bartow,  R.  H.,  ooth  WlnaiMg  Rite*. 

Beaeh,  A.  C,  siTr.  C.  A. '^* 

Bcrthour,  W.  H.  5th  R  C.  A. 

BatiMn,  A.  S.,'Sth  R.  C.  A. 

Bonwr,  H.  M.,  5th  P..  C.  A. 

SSSfA'.M.Jf'^'^"'- 
Campbell,  R.  B.,  Nelson  Rifle*. 
CampbeB,  A.,  R.  C.  A. 
ChUbolio,  A.,  ooth  Winnipeg  Rifles. 
S''2!«'''  r-y*  Winnipeg  Ride*. 
CoUin,  J.,  Roval  Canadian  Diagoon*. 
Cook,  J  J  oMh  Winnipeg  Riflei. 
Corboulio.  B.,5thfe'c.  A. 
Cowan,  H  J.,  Manitoba  Dragoom. 
Cornwall,  FTJ.sth  R.  C.  A. 
CouTt,S.T.,«hR.  C.A. 
Crooke,  M.,  Nelson  Rifles. 

S?T!f*'-'-  I.'  *"'*'  Canadian  Dragoons. 
Didiinson,  F.,  5th  R.  C.  A. 
Dickson,  J.  M.,  Nelson  Rifles. 
Dixon.W:jr.G..5thR.C.  A. 
DuncaUs,  C.  W.,  poih  Winnipeg  Rifles. 
Docheity,  M.,  Roy»I  Canadian  Dragoeas. 
Edwaids,  H,9oth^OTnBipegRUuiT^ 


S**J'«'Ml<l-.C.  K.,  golh  Winnipeg  Rifl 
h  Winnipeg  Rifln, 
.        .  ,ii  5th  R.  C.  A. 
-  .- — ,  U,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles. 
Imne.A.  B  ,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles. 


nuKJOK*,  1_ .   , 

Hughes,  E.  N. 
Hutchingi, 
Ingram,  U, 


zj---r~i  —  -••.  90«h  Winnipeg 
Hutching.,  Georn,  5th  R.  C  A 

- -, --.  ^.f  ooth  ^ 

Jackson,  W.jihR.C.AT 
Tohbrfm,  H.,  90th  Winnipeg  RMes. 
Jones,S.L.,  sthR.C.  A. 
lo»«.i.W^5thR.C.A. 
Kelly,  E,  Queen's  Own  Rifles. 
Kennedy,  D.,  34ih  Onurio  BattaliOB. 
tee,  A.  S.,  Nebon  Rifles. 

H*"""'J*o^-  /»."'>  *•  C.  A. 
Leamy,C.S.,5thR.C.  A. 
LeBar.y.  E.,fe.C.R. 
Listen,  B  ,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifle*. 
JJirlngsione,  J.,  sth  R.  C.  A. 
Ix)hinan  A.  0.,  5th  R.  C.  A. 
Martin,  A.,  R.  C.  R. 
Mackie,  A.  S.,  5th  R.  C.  A. 
Maih«pn.  K.,  9oih  Winnipeg  Rifla. 
JJaundrin,  A.,  5th  R.  C.  A. 
Mills,  C.  A    90th  Winnipeg  Rifles. 
Muar.,  A.  E.,  ,oth  Winnipeg  Rifles. 
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^•i^i,*^  *'^  Baiulion. 
I,  W:  H..  TLuin  Kia«  C«. 
*.J.,iifcR.C.A. 

Mclmr, p..  RoyKi  r^mdiu  OnMOw. 


YSSSf:. 


,».C.A. 
fthH.  C.A. 


•jnhuiM,  S  ,  jiTr.  C.  A.. 
J«lih.  Juan,  5111  K.  C.  A. 


C.  A. 


nriwr,  H.  F,  goih  Wiiml 


Rita. 


Piltnoa.C.'tR.'ciRr 


ipqt  Rlflci. 
awwan,  ^,,  jth  k.  C.  A. 

1  Jlboi,  A.,  uih  Ontario  UaiaOioa. 

*»'««VB.Jil'K.  C.A. 

wctura,  i.,  Alanitubii  l>rsigi>oiii 
'"'       C.A. 


Whlllty,  W.  K,«hk  c™ 
WiU.lni,p.H.;^„|oR;i|. 
WUkl.,O.J.,jihR.C  A. 
Wy.u,  H.  \,  joih  Winnipef  Rile,. 
CaMdJjin  DngooM. 


Corapaojr, 


Ajdtrjon.  A.  H.,  .5«h  Elgin  B»t.,lloii. 
Anorawi,  E.  C. .  aiu  Ehcx  Fusilien. 

f«rr,  H.  B.,  aiit  Eues  Fusilkn. 

SSJT'i'i/  S*"*  Bulferin  Rifles. 
sfCC'-Ii^'j  *'»  E*««  Fittlllm 

B»  "a:  t^^f^i  ^'  '-^"•■5^ 
S3S:!!'  Sr  t  •  ^F*^'*""  «'"" 


Ward,  R.,  Royal  CaaadlaAj 
Wood,  A.  M.,  sth  R.  C.  A. 

"B"  COMPANY.  LONDON,  ONTARIO. 


">",  A.  «..  nt  Husun. 
Cortmr,  J.  B.,  30th  Welllngtoo 

£?  iJiwr  Sii  »*  Watartoo  Battalion 
yy-J--  >««li.MlddfctM  Light  Ii&nSy 

BMiaaB,  E.  N.,  titt  Ehcx  Fiuilieii 
Donahue  H..  rfth  MiddlJi  iSr 


I  Riflci. 


J^  w'^JS.*j5if '•«»  B«ttalion. 
WJJ".  W.  B.,  t6th  MiddkKX  Llaht  In&ntrv 

oSTtf 't*  *"*«'«««  Light  laliuitry. 
SSS,  .J  •  'i'^  ^f"  BattJion.       ^ 
«5?^'-.  •'™,J««*«on  Battalion. 
SZLdi.^V  **2'  M'*Jia«  Light  In&ntty. 
KtMll,  f .  Xt'.,  7th  Fuaillan. 


Hyman,  W  J    6th  Field  Battery,  C.  A. 
HetineMv,  j.  t.,  yth  Fusilien. 
|"5'«>«lf».  !••  C.,  ut  Hussars. 

llSl'  »■•  •»*S'-  Catherines  Battalion. 
JcU.A.  P.,sist  Es»x  Fusiliers. 
Jones,  M.  L.,  13rd  Huron  Battalion. 

LilUe,  G.  a,  3^th  Onurio  BattaHen. 

».&^I;;rFr„2r"«*' '■*-'• 
«&M.:MidXXh.  ,..„,, 

MfSSf'-'«J9'iSt.  Catherin?fctuHSn 

Marshall,  A.,  nnd  Oxford  Rifles. 
&!T-E^.  R- c"r  ^  ''»'"«• 
MuIIins,  E.   R.  c.  R.  I. 
vrklSliK-  •**'•  Middlesex  Light  Inbrnry. 

Odium,  v..  „nd  Oxford  Rifles. 
St,"'  °.'  2™*  0*''"»<'  Ri'M- 
?SVj;Sp^«""'S?er, 

JS^ir^Vc^'"!*"''^'""'"- 

pC^SH-n'c.'A'"^'""""- 
*««^.  W.  G.,  aist  Euex  Fusiliers 


R«ld,"D.A.;  _ 

RedM.C.,7tli  Fusilier^, 
iblnson,  J.  X 


stst  Estiex  Fusiliers. 
i»  TP**  ■"■'  /'"  F'tt'liers. 
R«  Th-'J.i:  «V..5^'  Fusilier.. 
bJS  „  ?'2?''>  Middlesex  Light  In&Mrr. 
»2Si"n-  ^-  ^-  "?JF»«*  Fufil.;:"^ 
™«n,  J.,  iTOd  Oifcrd  Rifles. 
geott,  C.  R.,  STth  Lambton  Battallm 
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.  »..«..€.  R.  I. 


^ybr.  0.,  IM  HuMM. 

PwapMm.H.,  R.C  A. 

Tniky,  r.  H.,  j«tit  Mlddl«M  LUki  i.^^.— 


*'C"   COMPANY 


».  L..  «.  O.  K 
io«,  t.  T.,  1  _ 


NofMk  Uttm. 


If    I    ••  37«h  HaWiiiMind  RUn. 
■•  K.  4,  131I1  Battalion. 
'•  "•  R;.  3'»l  Grey  Ilatialioo. 


a..,q;6:k. 

.Ih  SimcM  reraMMi. 

2ir»i3J!H"^r.rth'VorRr»'''  «•»«- 

B-Hjh."^  r  X'ti'tette7o.. 

SSjSi.  r  Si'  '«'' ""yl  Gr«n.dim 
cSuKn  H   i  ""h  »»y»l  G«n.d...,. 

(•»rti»,  I 

i;«B}»».A-E-."R.C.li. 

cSSh^  r-  3"' Grey  Battalion. 
Uithbert,  F.,  loth  Roya  GitnadlM 
D»vidwn  I,  ,„h  York  R,n«5ST' 
Dugciaeld,  A.,  loih  Royal  Giwttdtai.. 
g«y.  R  C,  G.  G.  B.  O       ""■»"'«'»• 
Dijion,  H.  W.  A  ,  Q.  O  R. 

£iiSlr6!Q"-6^r  "'«'•'•"*"• 

rjll»,G.S.,Q.  OR. 

£•»«•««'  J  M  .  "th  York  Rangtn. 

rindUy,  I.  H.,  Mih  Slmcoe  FoJSim. 

Graham,  TH..  iith  York  Rangtn. 
Orant.W  H.,  48th  Hishkindtr." 
g™y.  "•.  Sault  St.  Marie  Rifla. 
Haines,  W.  R.  C.  R.  I. 
Hector,  F.  T.  D.,  Q.  O.  R. 
Hendry,  Murny.  13th  Battalion. 

s»  ;  c^viL'^"  ^«"*-*  »•"•»«• 

Hodjln«,'E.  W.,  G.  0  B.  G 

IrtHMide.  G  M.,  Toronto  Police. 
Jonei,  N.  J.,  int  Grey  Battalion. 
Jprdan.JoMph,  Q.  O  R. 

IcIdnW  Q,~6.  r''  '""'•'  G™-*"- 
if IXV.-'lfh""''.  ?<S»' Grenadlen. 

M.Vh'i^H'*?'  37«h  Haldimand  Rifle.. 
Machin,  H.  A.,  leth  York  Rangen. 

Mj^-"r   ir'^-  •S'h  Roy*' GrSudien. 
mSJi^'  V  1'  '«\Roy»l  Gmiadi«* 

MItcheU,  J.  A.,  4«ih  Hlflil«nd«. 
H«M,  T.,  R.  C.  R.  I.      """•• 


*fc~««»rA.'H..  nk  fiESw.**' 
W«HlyMl,W.R.;,hrr,£i'- 

TORONTO. 

McHugh   t    ,oS,  Royal  GienadlOT. 
McuiMln''R'^t,^"i%^>"-«^- 


g>rTy,C.E.R.c.  D. 

Bugfcr  Pringle.  R.,  s  S.  Marie  RiOe  Co»pmt 

gtrry,  S..  loih  RoyM  Grenadier..       '-"■»•^• 

RjSS^^i"-!"*^  Peel  Battalion. 
bM  r'i  J  •  'Pbv  W"'«»onh  Battalion. 

|";fy,i' r  (J-fft  "•"•"•"■ 

5      ""'.A-  .'Sih  Battalion. 

rX;  w:J:<^'t  r"'"*"  "''  **"^  ■"'^'-- 

*,  J-  H.  " 


.  R. 


RutheiW  F.  I}.,  iuh^ttalion. 
Seager.John.Q.  O.R. 

Sherriit,  A  W.,  ilih  Duflerin  Riflei 
SimMon.  C.  C.  H.,  tith  York  Ra^an. 
Smith,  J.,  j8.h  Hlgi.land^''  **"«^ 
I™'*.  G.  M.,  48tff  Hlfhianden. 
Solari,  J    loih  Royal  Grenadicis. 

Sutton,  J.  H    ,,iJ  BattaiioB. 
Thoiap(on,G.,R.  C.  D. 

Tomlimon,  C, 

u"h"7j.*:;ao.'R''"'""~° 

Vanderwater,  W.  J.,  6  O  R 
Van  Norman,  A.  F.,  R  C.  R.'  I. 
V  cary,  S.,  S.  S.  Marie  Rifle  Compuw 
Vicken,  r  R,,  ,oth  Royal  GrenaSm 
W»"»«.  V  G.   3«th  Peel  BaiSJSL 
Wapde,  S.  M..  Q.  O.  R 
J^»I|*»i  W.  C    13th  Biltulion. 
Warwick  W^  H    ,,,h  Battalion. 

S"  *°&  %•  G-.  R.  C.  R.  I. 

Weir,  F.  E^Q.  O.  R. 

Welbr,  E.  T.,  48th  Highlander!.' 

witn":  kV'tS^'^  °""*-- 

yflfht,!)  M.,R  C   R.I. 
Bugler  Williams,  D  F.,  Q.  O.  R 
Voung,  H,  Q  O.  R.     '*'•"■«• 
Veung,  A.,  Q.  O.  R. 


impion, , 

tiC,  Civilian. 

.0.0.  ... 

'<>«'' Roy»l  Gtvoadlot. 


■n.-        n,    e      "^"  COMPANY,  OTTAWA  AND  KINGSTON 
Ad't.t.ri...4*Pri.««.,W..-0wnRU...  |  iSSSr/iJ-.^if  ^.^0^7^ 
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T~iw,  A.  L  H.,  likk  Vtiact  Edward  BaiuliML 
ITn-V  CoSouni  C«m»ay,  t 
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,'o'  i'^r  o. 


Clrlmoa  RMm. 


Burn*,  R  .  _   _ 

CuaniMua  R.,i,ihA   t.  I. 

gmuh.™  B  ,  >}*  Prim;,  of  W.l«  Chm  RISm. 


Cairn,  IS 

aidlow  J     R  c  R   i 
Clarlii,  C.  P..  411  ■ 
Clocli,rA,d.a 
u(f  N  W   H 


M.rtin;H..   ' :;      ;; 

MMon.C.P,       .! 

MmiImwi,  a  J.. 


Mulloch,  t.  hiM 
Mitchell,  N 


''r'.nvlllc  raiul.c 


lion  V'  «rf*r^^  ""■"1  ."."J  ^'l«'"n  R'Ac 


let. 


rtwrell,  A  ,'!».  C  K    I 
Cr«lJ'  /•   p  *"  •  V,".''  '-»»»'''  "nd  Renfrew  BaiuUon 

SS^  N  •;r*.'c;.^ST*  "'  '^•"'  °-» «""•• 

rSddn'w    /  •  ♦'?!"'«**»  "1  OrlstOB  Ril|«. 

r«^"'pV;(3"5';^cj"*' "«-"''»• 

GilmourV.J.R'c.li:'' 
Halg.  KG.,  >nd  F.  Ilatiery.  C  A 

H^"'/  'p'*""  *''L"'=='.'  °'  ^^"'  =  '  Own  Rifle. 
M»f«B.  J.  R.,  4i«t  Bruckvilh  Rifle. 

HenMMy.J.fe  c  R   I 

Hulme,  C.  C.,  ijih  A  L  I 

ffiT'i.'^  k' c  a""'*  *^''**"*  B^"^'"" 
&i;5w%^  c"r'{''"''""^  «''■-■ 

?»"«.  H  H  .  .«h  A  L.  I. 
plftl,  A  ,  lai«  R.  C.  A. 

J*"**.  A.  L^isth  A.  L.  i. 
^^WTMcc.    W.    R.,    5,u,   stormont   a.,d    Glengarry 


M»7ga7.',  E,'  /74,^d'u"',l:  ""i*/?.''*,''  "•"•"•»- 
Morlii,  J  ,  O.  G,  '» ,  C 

M:cS^h,\;.?^^'i,'r''.c.A. 

»  cFadden,  F  .  G.  G.  F  G 
B.u"oJ;*"""'  •'     *•    »"'    ^"'""•"'    •"Xi    CU^gBnr 

McS7i;,j.*.'.;!«^''L^r'"^ '•■•''''-• 
Padmorc,  1).  l".,  R  C  R   I 

pi  A "»;  ,\"'i"ri  •"''  *^"'"""  •"*"• 

Phillip.,  G.i>  A.  LI 
Prior,  A.  R  €  R,  I 
Poneoiu.  R.  W.,  G  G  r  O 

kowley,   f,G.  G  F.  G. 

S^'i,     ^^i,■'^J}'  W'lli'aiion  Rifle. 

iSluii'l k.'^'g  f  g'" •"'  "*'""  •=•'""- 

Smith,  W  A  ,  4jrd  Oiuwa  ard  Carleioii  RiP.. 

IllS^'L^/  g'^G  fT*  """  '="'"°"  " "-• 
Tho"m'ai!/M°6''G''  /"'S""  °'  ^■"'"  °*"  *"«-• 

ThSiSli,^;.  T  •  'd'c^J^G*  ""''  *^"'*"'"  *'""■ 

Wlucer  V' r    filk'S-*,!''^"'  Batialion. 
Wnfh't,'"H"d.,'t"'^'g*S."«'  ^''•"'"  **•• 


AiuM"-jTl"'*-'*«^'*'- 
AlUn,  e.  E    5th  Ro^al  Scou. 

A.W  y-  ^  • '.;'  '■'!?«  <:(  Wate.  ru.ili,„. 

Bach,  R  <»■•     ..    ..    „    ;; 

g«!i«h.  T.  E.,  R.  C  R  I 
g?rrv,CH.,  Civilian. 
B^S,5  B  ■  3"»  J  "orii  Rifl«. 

J^    tii'  ^'"''  *  t:.  A 

,  C. ,  i»t  Pnnce  of  Wal«  Fuallii.x 


"E"   COMPANY,   MONTREAL. 


Camy,  R    8th  Royal  Ride.. 

S?","'  ^J,""'  R  <^  A. 
Clarke,  RC  .  and  RCA 

Crotty,  p.,  8th  Royal  Rifle,. 
Js^'y.  L  .«th  Royal  Scot.. 
Comer,  F_G  .  jih  Royal  Scou. 
Dawwn.  A    8th  Royal  Rifle.. 
Delaney,  M.  J    8th  Royal  Rifle.. 
Downey^  G  .  Civilian. 
Doylt.T  H  M  ,  jth  Royal  Scou. 
Durkee,A  A.   3r<rv.  Rifle. 

E™V^:  P-'  •  9"^*°'',9''"  Canadian  HiiMar. 
t.r.kine,  F.,  stfi  Royal  Scou.  ^^ 

'uner.  H..  I.t  Prinro  of  Wales  r. -III. 

r«wW.  W..  R.  c.  R.  J.  '»"»■«>. 
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Mlhilnjr.C.  A. 


Vtf  VMMfi*  Rliw. 


^2®ASS 


•r.  /.. Jtft  lUnl  tcM*. 

W,  0.,  Mik  KkIhmwI  iMialM 


I  KkIhmwI  iMialiM. 

iRvjwl  RMh*. 

a-    >di  Rsyal  Scott. 

■■■ferf.A.,  Ilk  Reyil  Scaa. 

•klm, ). .  iM  IVIiM.  of  W3«  rutiUtn. 


0.,  Mill  I —^ 

■■i  «j  IW  Roy*!  bcaii. 

"i  <*'  Ju  }>k  Kiyal  Scott. 
0.,  Silt  Kayal  Icot 
I  A.,  Ilk  RoyilSn 


fe6»^*j|isi.-in£i 


^^i^ 


i:risyi..v5.fic;5ii.. 

,  ■>•  Prine*  oT  W«la  IWUcn. 
"  Icon. 

1  Scott. 

cloriA  RiAo* 

KtUy,  E  ,  1.1  Pnneo  of  Wain  Ku.lU,„ 
I-«»»««''.  K  .  hh  Roy.l  Rid... 

tt  c,  civUL'"""  "^  *•"-  '"-'''"• 

M.jto,J      ihRo..:Scou. 
M»iJ  n,  H  ,  ,wj  ll.  c.  A. 

JJSS^  D  .  »»J  R  C  A. 
Jloody,  |,  ^.  C.  R    I. 

Mfe/k?R*rA*,'«-- 

McCuiarick,  J.,  ,th  Royil  Scott. 


A±»«*IUyj8e«». 
If .,  IM  Mm*  of  WalM  ■- tiiih, 

Rokiru,  U.  !>.,  tad  R  C.  A. 

{J     *.  P.,  Civilian. 
Rtckardwn,  ».,Uy|ltaii. 

Wjofj.  R.  N.,  trd  Victoria  Rlt«. 

JhathMi,  «.,  QW.B-.  0<rn  CaaadiMt  HH»Mn 

mA'  A  •;!'''  *"/»'  Scot. 
tI^7-  i"  /5  •  •»•'' i^W"  B«ltallaii 
JJpton,  S   IM  P.  W  0.  r. 

w  K^'  T  A  ■  ''•'  Roy*'  scott. 
wl!!2i  1  "::i'i*!  *oy«i  scoM. 

Wm,r;  ul  M*  »l«h">*<i  Baiullo.. 

2  .'■'"'•  *..*'■•  3««  Royal  Rife.. 
Wllliaiiii.   H  ,  j^ri  Shtrbroofct  BmuUob. 

w3f h^  I  5  t'i''  »i»y«i  RISa. "^ 

vll!*''i' 4  •  •'!!  Roy*"*'*"- 

Yattaarf,  J  ,  .th  Royal  Scou. 


b  Royal 


l*«aiir,  Cor-Stiw.  L.  I.,  R.  C.  A 
Amum.  C.  S.,  CivUtaa. 
A»*o«y.  P  .  Clriliaa. 
AiklMooO^hh  Royal  Rl««. 
Barclay.  t.^K.,  D.  Y.K.  C.  HuMaia. 

P—tu.  W..  R.  C.  A. 
S^'P^C.  sth  Battalieik 
Browa.  k.  L  UvUlaa. 
BrowB.  H    R^  C.  R.  I. 
Brookar.  L..  R  C.  D. 
Botadi,  L,  CiTiUaa. 

cSS^iJJ^^'^f^'iS^'^'^  BattaUoa. 

tajjy^^.,  «raCiimb«tand  Aitalion. 

rkfyV^,*^'.'."*  "*'«'  Battery  C.  A. 
Outcf,  A^esth  Mount  RoyiJ  R]tk 

Cooper,  W.,  6ind  St.  Jofcn  Futilien. 
C  A'tf.! ^  Cumfitrland  Batullon. 
SSTBy.  J-.  civillaii. 

B«™irA^;.f ''"'VP™«<^'f>c• 
Dolhec.L..9th 

Donahue,  F    late  6th  U.  S.  Infeatry. 
RTi!3'  YiJ'"^  St  John  F.  .ilii;,. 
I>uh«.a, ;.  W.  nsik  rliiae  Rim.  Bittali*,. 


"F"  COMPANY,  QUEBEC. 


D'Onoaam  O.,  Mi  Nknlet  Baltallaib 

J»n«y.  J.  C,  civilian. 

Rlnf!:/.'  t  ••  'J'^.C'V"'**""'  BatialloB 

Hanbon,  R.  and  R,  c.  A. 
Harvey,  k    R.  C.  R,  I. 

S"J!~y.  *  .  R.  C.  R  I. 

USJ^on.  Charle.,  end  R.  C.  A 
HIU,  J.,  oth  Voliimar*  de  Quebec. 


HuBier 


Joka  Fusilien. 


H-vCy.c/R^^.X-"""'^'-'"'^ 

ItoS^M  'I' C  ^"''•^"«'  BatttUoB. 
Jette,  G^  «5,h  Mount  Royal  RiOaL 
lejrdi,  f .,  8ih  Royal  Rirf„.  "'"^ 
JoblB,  E.,  Dth  Voltigeur.  de  -^  - 
J*™/,!--. *7th  Quebec  Bait 
Lambkin,  h:  J.,  Sth  Royal  I 
Lamoureaox.  6^  R.  C.  A. 
J-«er<lu«,  E  ,  ft.  C  A. 

Li^htbouarf,  G.  R.,  jrd  VictaiU  HiW 


:  Battalion. 
IRiOca. 
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fcKS:7u!;>*^'^''"'^"''^*"^» 


'^^t 


R  I. 


S*kK^I".  H  P   R,  C.  R  I 
MMIHm,  a  ,  IM  9tm»  of  W»fc.  PutUim 

ruaiaemito,  J,  jjih  Voltigiurt  <t«  Uu*bw 

Rtz.*'!!  iif  *m'  *•,""*«  "or«'  Ruhi. 
r'pp^^Wf  w.j  K.  c.  A. 
biwwc.  r  R  c. »  I. 

8m.  J.  P.,civlHiia. 

Raymoad,  J  W..  <..d  Si.  John  rinU>m 


««ey,  *..  fire.  A. 

g"iifc.  L,  fcad  li.  loll,  ruiUki. 


T[i«ri»ii,A 

Tnompaon 

louchciw 

Ullon,  P    .. .,  „  t   „    , 

wLl!!'  V  ^  •  *>"•  Moiim  Roy.l  RilU. 

wi:?"'  *J  *  c « I 

5^ri^.-.^B..''R.-c?'|?:i. 


"O"  COMPANY.  ST.  JOHN  AND  CHARLOTTETOWN. 


OwHwa,  Col..8t»|t.  C.  R.  r  R 
ShaUoii  SwgMnt  A  ,  H  C  R  I 
Aduit,  0«af|t  Fradtrick,  (ih  Huuan. 

Agrj^M^-^aVsteiiiir 
s.tsrw^rR'.'^ST"""''^* 

Btahop,  WUItam,  »4ih  Baiullm. 

•»«or  '  ^^  WlUhm.  I*d  Qiwea't  Couiiy  &,|. 

»inMid«.  fam*.  ]rd  R.  C.  A. 
Sj^i  H'5b5jrf.^lr'iy?r"'  '."«!.■»«  Con,p,„y 

§;:sy'r^ogr?5.'-"-^^*' 


Bil> 


ir'"'^'  ^<>5.».  «««d  St.  Joiiii'PiMUUn. 

ChjwB.  M««i«M  fc  ,«,h  BmiiJI... 
i.ooa>«,  r.  W.,  fand  St.  John  Fiuiliin 
Co.,  R.,ii»U  Wmuu».-i.,3  qZ?.-  Couaiy 

CraifrUmrd,  wdR.  C.  A. 
nm£!'!^i*i!??^'  W*  B«iulIo«. 

F»hi«,  D«jMJ,3rlR.  C.A. 

•  I^'il'l*™"*'  *•  C.  R.  i. 

rol.y.  Rlelttrf  Jowph,  Ch.rtoiut.wB  £«(!»««  Com- 

cUSdlrtrL^V.^h'R  Ta  ^"«Co«P"y 

Gloho.  A.  R    fand  Batullon. 
Hallamerc,  Willuun,  R.  C.  R.  I 

Hurrte,  Pt|nJ«min.  itth  Field  Bainrr  C  A 


pBBjr 


^  Hl.t.  Clufta.  H.rtKrt,  CI«HeM..ow,  I„,i,„„  c.^ 

HubkyRu.Mll  C  .  Dik  HuHsn 

J.jkin.,  Ch.rl«  i:«mart,  3A  R  C  A 
JohMon.  J.m«,  fond  s,  jihn  ru^llir™ 

I^n  ;    ,f,„d  s,  John  TmXOm 

LuU.  John.  ;4ih  Battalion. 
{J"!"*".  J  .  4«h  R.  C  A. 

McCanhy.M.l.^ihR  c  A 

wirS '"fcl^^"  •  •"«' <I"«"« County  ■....iu- 

McDianakI,  John,  fend  St    lohn  Fuiili«» 
McFarlane,  Bntc«  E  ,  7ut  /ork  BatuISi 

gf5in{"tej^tj^'-"-- 

&."«*  i.  \-^  "^'^  C«.».y  Bmu««. 

?3ky?A'.£id*'"^  «'"■''"" '"^."^ 
Penny,  Roland,  fend  "  •' 

pf'ti     V^-  *•'  ""  '^"k  Battalioa. 
Pringla.  lanwi,  yiu   "  •• 

Quina,  H.  James,  R.  C  R  I 
Raynoad,  W.  J. ,  jrf  R  c."  A. 


p«iy. 


g«i«a,  M.,  R.  c.  R.  I. 

Ri«.,  *'iUla«  Alfrrf,  ChartottWM,.  Enrnto  C«.. 


Roii^  A'r'"|id^;"  '^•^  ■'"^'- 
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JtiuMll,  J.,  R,  C.  A. 
Schoticld.  Allen,  fand  St.  John  FiaiUcn. 
Scott,  I.  B.,  R  C.  R.  I. 
Scott,  J.,  3rd  C.  A. 

Singer,  L.  M.,  78th  Coichesler,  Hute  ft  Pictou  B»l- 
twion. 


Simpson,  Alfred,  3rd  R.  C.  A 
Simpton,  Percivaf,  R.  C. 


R.  I. 


Smi5i7j.  E.,  4th  R.  C.  A. 
Spngue,  ¥.  W.,  3rd  R.  C,  A. 
Stanton,  Leigh,  5th  Royal  Scott. 
Stevenson,  P.  S.,  ^\%^.  York  Battalion. 
Stewart,  Lome,  8ind  Queen's  County  Battalion. 
Strann,  E.  H.,  6ind  St.  John  Fusilien. 
SwatSdge,  W.  0.,  3rf  R.  C.  A. 


S.C 


Eusuce,  Col.-Sergt.  T.  D.,  63fd  Halifax  Rifles. 
Adams,  W.  F  ,63rd  Halifax  Rifles. 
Anderson,  J.  H.  N.,  66th  Princess  Louin  Fusilien. 
Atwater,  Jamei,  94th  Argyle  Highlandera. 
.Ackhunt,  F.  W.,  Halifax  Bearer  Company,  C.  A.  M 


"11"   COMPANY,   HALIFAX. 


Taylor,  R.  D.,  Charlotutown  EngiuMr  ComsMV. 
Tower,  Bradibrd  C.  74ih  Uattaliou  ^^ 

1?^\  ?.%*!;•  «»•«'!»•  John  Fusilien. 
Uukaui,  W.  C,  fend  St.  John  Fusilien. 
WaUtcr,  Fmlenck  G    jm  Vorit  Battalion. 

Wanjmaker,  H.  L..  74ih  BattaUon. 

Ward,  u,,  K.  C.  A. 

Ward,  Robert,  73nl  Northombaland  w-tt-n-m. 

w.fcl'  i"7''!.%™'A-  J<*»'»  Fusilien. 
Williams,  r    6mi.  St.  John's  FusUien. 
WjUon,  John  H.  7,,;  York  Battalion. 
Wiihm.  Frederick  W.,  3rd  R.  C  A. 


Bennett,  G.  B ,  63rd  Halifax  Rifles. 

Blaikie,  H.,  66th  Princeu  Louise  Fusilien. 

Borton,C.  N.,66th    "  "  •• 

Burgess,  M.,  a3rd  Cumberiand  Battalion. 

Blair,  S.,03nr 

Bent,  E   E,  68th  King's  County  Battalioa. 

Brown,  S.,0}rd  Cumberland  Battalion. 

Buchanan,  K.,  03rd    "  " 

Bingay,  L.  W.,  ut  R.  C.  A. 

Baugh,  B.,  R.  C.  A. 

ConniW.,  isi  R.  C.  A. 

Coons,  F..  and  R.  C.  A. 

Qeary.  W..  ist  Leintter  Regiment. 

CaiToU,  James,  6<th  Princess  Louise  FoiUien. 

Cameron,  A.  A.,  63rd.  Halifax  Rifles. 

Chapman,  F.,  63rd  "  " 

Daley.  F.,  5th  Royal  Scots. 

Dooley,  F.,  66th  Prineets  Louise  Fusilien. 

Drake,  J.,  63rd  Halifax  Rifles. 

Duncan,  J.,  and  R.C.  A. 

Dewen  F..  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 

Defoe,?..  R.C.  A. 

Elliott,  W.,  6eth  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 

Embree,  G.,  93rd  Cumberiand  Battalion. 

Ewlng,  y.  ivA  Halifax  Rifles. 

S«n<W.  D.  H.,  6^  Halifax  Rifles. 

FarreU,  G.  P.,  Durham  Light  Infantry. 

Farrer,  De  B  ,  66th  Princess  Louise  FusiUen. 

Fenpison,  W.  R.,  93rd  Cumberland  Battaliim. 

FiQmora,  W.  A.,  03rd  "  •• 

Fitige«liLA.  E,  istR.C.  A. 

Fonyth,  A.,  civUian. 

Fraser  H  H,  66ih  PrincaM  Louise  Fusilien. 

n^irT'Jr'  JSi."SI?^°"  Manchester  Regiment. 
Grant,  J.  W    66th  Pnncess  Louise  Fusilios. 
Gnmshaw,  66th  "  >•  •• 

Hancock,  C,  C.  A.  M.  S.  C. 
Harris,  J  ,  6<th  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 
HaiTison,G.,istR.C.  A. 

h;S°w'/-  T:a^S^,9'^^^'^  Battalion. 

IJ*.'?.'.''-  i->  2?™  Halifax  R  fles. 

HaUiday.l    if  C  A. 

Huestis,  G.  J.,  63fd  Halifax  Rifles. 

Hire,  J..  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 

Hunt,  G,  civilian. 

Hurty.J.istR.CA. 

Houli,  E  ,  R.  C.  A. 


James,  George, 
Johnstone,  G., 


civilian. 


Ken 
K 


king's  County  Batuliea. 


[ohnstime,  G.,'63rd  Halifax  Rifles, 
fones,  H. ,68th  Kf     "    ~ 
:elly,I 
xaned; 
ieogh. 
Keener,  R.  T  ,  civilian. 


Jon_, 

Itdly,  J.,  10th  R  GT 

ledy,  John,  R.  C.  A. 

th.  P. ,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 


Kilcup,'E.   68th'kin'?i  County  Battalion 
Kirkpatnck,  F.,  66ih  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 
Lewis,  M.,  R.  C.  A. 
Ltwhan,  j.,6jrd  Halifax  Ri4ss. 


Lindsay,  A.  C,  N.  W.  M.  Police. 

Lindon,  H.,  R.  C.  A. 

Lockwood,  A.,  68th  King's  County  BattallM. 

if  *fy.  T.  P. .  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 

Miller.  C,  ist  R.  C.  A. 

Miller,  R.,  73th  Lunenburg  BatMlien. 

Munniii.  M.,  63RI  Halifax  BattaUoB. 

Muir,  F.,  1st  R.  C.  A. 

Murray,  N.G.,  civilian. 

Murray,  A.,  civilian. 

}!"^#"'  *j  ***  Princew  Louise  Fusilien. 

McCallum,  B.,  civilian. 

McCoUum  G  D.,  93rd  Cumberiand  BattaUon. 

McDon«ll,  H.  A.,  sth  Royal  Scots. 

McDonald,  C  ,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 

McDonald.  G.,  66th       »  •.  u 

McDonald,  D.  C.  nt  R.  C.  A. 

McLean,  W.  J.,  civilian. 

McLean,  J.,  civilian. 

McNah.  F.,  63rd  Halifax  Rifle*. 

S-^Z-  ^J-  S'AI^'V*'  County  Battalion. 

R_?''*"J^;f  '•*  Cokhester  &  Hams  Batuliea. 

Oxley,  WillUm,  03rd  Cumberiand  BattaUon. 

Osboni,  D.,  civili.in. 

Onlton,  H.,  03id  Cumberland. 

Parkes.  F.  S:,  and  R.  C.  A. 

Patterson,  A  ,  63rd  Halifax  Rifles. 

S'l*?^'  ^i^  *?'''  •^»l'»  County  Battalion. 

Pollock,  W.  J.,  66d>  Princess  Louise  FusUien. 

PureeU,  E.  S.,  66th         "  ••        ":.■"""• 

PutccU.  L.  A.,  63rd  Halifax  Rifles. 

Pooley,  C.  F.,  C.  A.  H.  S.  C. 

Regan,  W.  J.,  68tli  Princess  Louise  Fusilien. 

Rector,  R    93rd  Cumberiand  Battalion. 

Roche,  W,  66th  Princen  Louise  Fusilien. 

Rose.  J.  E.,  66th     -  ••  « 

Rose,  F.,  C.  A.  M.  S.  C. 

Rolfe,  T.,  63rd  HaUfax  Rifles. 

Roue,  T.  F.  L  ,  C.  A  M.  S.  C. 

Roea,  W.  J  ,  ist  R.  C.  A. 

Robertson,  A.,  jrd  Victoria  Riles. 

Ross,  R.,  nt  R.  C.  A. 

Rudfand,  R.,  itt  R.  C.  A. 

Reid,  W.,  civilian. 

Ryan,  O.  J .  6<tfa  PrlKeu  Louise  Fttsilien. 

Simmons.  W.,  <6th     "  "  « 

Sloui.  R.,  ist  R.  C.  A. 

Stevenson,  J.,  ist  Ldcnter  Regiment. 

SwinyardjW,  R.C.  A. 

Steuart.  G.  W..  66di  Princess  Louise  Ftiiiiian.  1 

Taylor.  F.  A.  E.,  6rtd  HaVfax  Rifles. 

Tester,  S.,  and  R-C  A. 

Trider,  A.,  ist  R.  C.  A. 

Sr^'J'^i^  iT'l'lColdiester  &  Hants  BumHm. 

S*^'"".  W.  A.,  66lh  Princen  Louise  Fuailina. 

Walsh.  T.  J.,  66th  "  "  •• 

Ward,  E.,66th  • 

Walke,C.W:j,6«ih 

Ward,  G..  68th  King's  County  Battalien. 

Watson,?.,  R.  C.  A. 

Wttods,  D.,  63fd  Halifax  Rifles. 

Wright.  P^  63rd       "         ••  ^^» 

2w«A.  X.,«tbPriac«MUainFustti4n.        <^\ 


< 


